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1. ^Eneas, filius Anchisae et Veneris, Troji capt^ 
domo profu^s, primo in Macedoniam venit Inde in 
Siciliam quaerens sedes delatus est Ab Sicilia classe ad 
Lamrentem agrum navigavit. Quum Trojani ibi egressi 
pr^dam ex agris agerent, Latinus rex Aboriginesque, 
qui tum ea tenebant loca, ad arcendam vim advena- 
rum armati ex urbe atque agris cancummt Proelio 
victus Larinus pacem cum ^nea, deinde afiinitatem 
junxit^ filii ei in matrimonium dati. £a res Trojanis 
spem affirmat tandem stabili certaque sede finiendi 
erroris. Oppidum condunt ^neas ab nomine uxoris 
Lavinium appellat Brevi filius natus est, cui Asca- 
nium parentes dixere nomen. 

2. Bello deinde Aborigines Trojanique simul petiti. 
Tumus, rex Rutulorum, cui pacta Lavinia ante adven^ 
tum ^nese fuerat, praelatum sibi advenam segre patiens^ 
simul ^neae Latinoque belluin intulit Neutra acies 
laeta ex eo certamine abiit Victi Rutuli : victores 
Aborigines Trojanique ducem Latinum amisere. Inde 
Tumus Rutuliquead fiprentes Etruscorum opes Mezen- 
tiumque, eorum regepc^ conft^iunjt : qui haud gravatim 
socia anna Rutulis ji;nxit ^^i^s adv^sus tanti bc^ 
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terrorem ut animos Aboriginum sibi conciliaret, ne sub 
eodem jure solum, sed etiam nomine, omnes essent, 
Latinos utramque gentem appellavit Nec deinde 
Aborigines Trojanis studio ac fide erga regem JEneaxa 
cessere : fretusque his animis coalescentium in dies 
magis duorum populorum ^Eneas, quamquam tanta 
opibus £truril erat, ut jam non terras solum sed mare 
etiam per totam Itali^ longitudinem, ab Alpibus ad 
fretum Siculum, fama nominis sui implesset, tamen, 
quum moenibus bellum propulsare posset, in aciem 
copias eduxit. Id proelium JEnedd ultimum operum 
mortalium fuit Situs est super Numicium flumen. 
Jovem Indigetem Latini appellant 

3. Fost iEnean filius Ascanius regnat. Is, abim- 
dante Lavinii multitudine, urbem matri reliquit : no- 
vam ipse aliam sub Albano monte condidit ; quse ab 
situ porrectae in dorso urbis Longa Alba appellata. 
Silvius deinde regnat, Ascanii filius, casu quodam in 
silvis natus. Is ^Enean Silvium creat : is deinde Lati- 
numSilvium. Ab eo colonide aliquot deductae. Mansit 
Silviis postea omnibus cognomen, qui Albse regnarunt 
Latino Alba ortus, Alba Atys, Atye Capys, Capye 
Capetus, Capeto Tiberinus; qui in trajectu Albulse 
amnis submersus celebre ad posteros nomen flumini 
dedit Agrippa inde Tiberini filius; post Agrippam 
Romulus Silvius, a patre accepto imperio, regnat. 
Aventino, fulmine ipse ictus, regnum per manus tra- 
diditt is sepultus in eo colle, qui nunc est pars Romanse 
urbis, cognomen colli fecit Proca deinde regnat : is 
Numitorem atque Amulium creat Numitori, qui 
stiipis maximus eiat^ regnum vetustum Silvise gentis 
legat Plus tamen vis potui^ quam voluntas patris 
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aut verecundia aetatis. Pulso fratre, Amulius regnat ; 
addit sceleri scelus : stirpem fratris virilem interimit : 
fr^tris filiae Rhese Silvise, per speciem honoris, quum 
Vestalem eam legisset, perpetua virginitate spem 
partus adimit. 

4. Sed debebatur, ut opinor, fatis tantse origo Urbis, 
maximique secundum deorum opes imperii principium. 
Vestalis, facta ex Marte gravida, geminum partum 
edidit. Quae ubi cognovit Amulius, sacerdotem in 
custodiam dari, pueros in Tiberim mitti jussit. Sed 
unda, scelus perosa, pueros in lipa destituit. Vastse 
tum iri' iis locis solitudines erant Forte quadam 
lupa sitiens ex montibus, qui circa sunt, ad puerilem 
vagitum cursum flexit ; summissasque infantibus adeo 
mitis prsebuit mammas, ut eam lingua lambentem 
pueros magister regii pecoris invenerit. Ab eo, cui 
nomen Faustulo friit, ad stabula Laurentise uxori edu- 
candi lati sunt : appellati Romulus et Remus. Ita 
geniti, itaque educati, quum primum adolevit setas, 
venando peragrare circa saltus. Hinc robore corporibus 
animisque sumpto, jam non feras tantum subsistere, 
sed in latrones, piseda onustos, impetus facere. Qui 
tandem iis ob iram prsedse amissae insidiati, quum 
Romulus vi se defendisset, Remum cepere : captum 
Numitori tradiderunt Sed Numitori, quum in cus- 
todia Remum interrogaret, tetigit animum memoria 
nepotum : scisdtandoque eo demum pervenit, ut haud 
procul esset, quin Remum agnosceret Ita undique 
regi dolus nectitur. Romulus cum quibusdam pasto- 
ribus ad regem impetum facit : et a domo Numitoris 
alia comparata manu adjuvat Remus. Ita regem 
obtnmcant Numitor, postquam juvenes perpetrata 
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caede pergere ad se gratulantes vidit, extemplo advo- 
cato concilio, scelera in se fratris, originem nepotum, 
ut geniti, ut educati, ut cogniti essent, caedem deinceps 
tyranni,^seque ejus auctorem ostendit Juvenes quum 
avum regem salutassent, secuta ex omni multitudine 
consentiens vox ratum nomen imperiumque regi 
e£fecit 

5. Ita Numitori Albana permissa re, Romulum 
Remumque cupido cepit in iis locis, ubi expositi, 
ubique educati erant, urbis condendae. Intervenit 
deinde avitum malum, regni cupido, atque inde foedum 
certamen coortum a satis miti principio. Quoniam 
gemini essent, nec setatis verecundia discrimen facere 
posset, ut dii auguriis legerent, qui nomen novae urbi 
daret, qui conditam imperio regeret, Palatium Romulus, 
Remus Aventinum ad inaugurandum templa capiunt. 
Priori Remo augurium venisse fertur, sex vultures ; 
moxduplex numerus Romulo se ostendit: itautrumque 
regem sua multitudo consalutavit Inde, cum alterca- 
tione congressi, certamine irarum ad csedem vertuntur: 
ibi in turba ictus Remus cecidit. Vulgatior fama 
est, ludibrio fratris Remum novos transiluisse muros ; 
inde ab irato Romulo interfectum. Ita solus poti- 
tus imperio Romulus : condita urbs conditoris nomine 
appellata. 

6. Palatium primum, in quo ipse erat educatus, 
muniit Deinde sacra diis instituit ; multitudini jura 
dedit ; se quum csetero habitu, tum maxime lictoribus 
duodecim sumptis, augustiorem fecit Crescebat inte- 
rim urbs; cujus ne yana magnitudo esset, locum 
quendaro, alliciendae midtitudinis causa, asylum ape- 
ruit* £0 ex finithnis populis turba omni^ sine db? 
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crimine, liber an servus esset, avida novarum rerum 
perfiigit Tum Romulus viribus ita auctis consilium 
parat Centum creat senatores, qui ab honore Patres 
appellati. 

7. Jam res Romana adeo erat valida, ut cuilibet 
finitimarum civitatium bello par esset : sed, penuria 
muKerum, hominis setatem duratura magnitudo erat 
Tum ex consilio Patrum Romulus legatos circa vici- 
nas gentes misit, qui societatem connubiumque novo 
populo peterent Nusquam benigne legatio audita est: 
adeo simul spemebant, simul tantam in medio cres- 
centem molem sibi ac posteris suis metuebant ^gre 
id Romana pubes passa, et haud dubie ad vim spectarc 
res coepit Cui tempus locumque aptum ut daret 
Romulus, segritudinem animi dissimulans, lu^os ex 
industria parat, Neptuno Equestri sollennes. Indici 
deinde finitimis spectaculum jubet: quantoque ap- 
paratu tum sciebant aut poterant, concelebrant ; ut 
rem claram exspectatamque facerent Multi mortales 
convenere, studio etiam videndse novse urbis ; maxime 
proximi quique, Cseninenses, Crustumini, Antemnates. 
Jam Sabinorum omnis multitudo cum liberis ac con- 
jugibus venit Ubi spectaculi tempus venit, dedit»- 
que eo mentes cum ocuiis erant, tum ex composito orta 
vis : signoque dato juventus Romana ad rapiendas 
virgines discurrit. Turbato per metum ludicro, msesti 
parentes virginura profugiunt, incusantes violati hos- 
pitii foedus, deumque invocantes, cujus ad sollenne 
ludosque venissent. Nec raptis aut spes de se melior, 
aut indignatio est minor: sed ipse Romulus circum- 
ibat, hortans ut mollirent iras, et, quibus fors corpora 
dedisset, darent animos. Accedebant blanditise viro- 
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rum, factum puigantium cupiditate atque amore : quae 
maxime ad muliebre ingenium efiicaces preces sunt 

8. Jam admodum mitigati animi raptis erant: at 
raptarum parentes tum maxime sordida veste lacrimis- 
que et querelis civitates concitabant Nec domi tantum 
indignationes continebant, sed congregabantur undique 
ad Titum Tatium, regem Sabinorum ; et legationes eo, 
quod maximum Tatii nomen in his regionibus erat, 
conveniebant. Caeninenses Crustiuninique et Antem- 
nates erant, ad quos ejus injurise pars pertinebat. Lente 
agere iis Tatius Sabinique visi sunt Ipsi inter se tres 
populi commimiter bellum parant Ne Crustumini 
quidem atque Antemnates, pro ardore iraque Cseninen- 
sium, satis se impigre movent : ita pro se ipsum nomen 
Cseninum in agrum Romanum impetum facit Sed 
eflfuse vastantibus fit obvius cum exercitu Romulus, 
levique certamine docet, vanam sine viribus iram esse : 
exercitum fundit fiigatque ; fusum persequitur : regem 
in proelio obtruncat et spoliat : duce hostium occiso, 
urbem primo impetu capit. Inde exercitu victore 
reducto, spolia ducis hostium caesi suspensa fabricato ad 
id apte ferculo gerens, in Capitolium ascendit : ibique 
ea quum ad quercum pastoribus sacram deposuisset, 
simul cum dono designavit templo Jovis fines, cogno- 
menque addidit deo : *Jupiter Feretri,' inquit, 'haectibi 
victor Romulus rex regia arma fero.' Haec templi est 
origo, quod primum omnium Romse sacratum est 

9. Dum ea ibi Romani gerunt, Antemnatium exer- 
citus hostiliter in fines Romanos incursionem facit. 
Raptim et ad hos Romana legio ducta palatos in agris 
oppressit Fusi igitur primo impetu et clamore hostes ; 
oppidum captum ; duplicique victoria ovantem Romu- 
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lum Hersilia conjux, precibus raptarum fatigata, orat 
ut parentibus earum det veniam, et in civitatem accipiat : 
ita rem coalescere concordia posse. Facile impetratum. 
Inde contra Crustuminos profectus, bellum inferentes. 
Ibi minus etiam, quod alienis cladibus ceciderant animi, 
certaminis fuit, Utroquc coloniae missse. Plures in- 
venti, qui propter ubertatem terrse in Crustuminum 
nomina darent : et Romam inde frequenter migratum 
est, a parentibus maxime ac propinquis raptarum. 

10. Novissimum ab Sabinis bellum ortum, multoque 
id maximum fuit. Nihil enim per iram aut cupiditatem 
actum est : nec ostenderunt bellum prius, quam intu- 
lerunt Consilio etiam additus dolus. Sp. Tarpeius 
Romanse prseerat arci. Hujus filiam virginem auro 
corrumpit Tatius, ut armatos in arcem accipiat Aquam 
forte ea tum sacris extra moenia petitum ierat. Accepti 
obrutam armis necavere ; seu ut vi capta potius arx 
videretiu*, seu prodendi exempK causa, ne quid usquam 
iidum proditori esset. Additur fabula, quod vulgo 
Sabini aureas armillas magni ponderis brachio laevo, 
gemmatosque magna specie annulos habuerint, pepi- 
gisse eam, quod in sinistris manibus haberent : eo scuta 
illi pro aureis donis congesta. 

11. Tenuere arcem Sabini; atque inde postero die, 
quum Romanus exercitus instructus, quod inter Pala- 
tinum Capitolinumque collem campi est, complesset, 
non prius descenderunt in aequum, quam, ira et cupidi- 
tate recuperandse arcis stimulante animos, in adversum 
Romani subiere. Diu varia victoria pugnatum est: 
sed denique res Romana erat superior. Tum Sabinae 
muiieres, quarum ex injuria bellum ortum erat, crinibus 
passis scissaque veste ausae se inter telavolantia inferre, 
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dirimere infestas acies, dirimere iras ; hinc patres, hinc 
viros orantes, ne se sangnine nefando soceri generique 
respergerent. Movet res tum multitudinem, tum duces. 
Silentium et repentina fit quies. Inde ad foedus faci- 
endum duces prodeunt : nec pacem modo, sed et civi- 
tatem unam ex duabus faciunt: regnum consociant: 
imperium omne conferunt Romam. 

12. Ex bello tam tristi laeta repente pax cariores 
Sabinas viris ac parentibus, et ante omnes Romulo ipsi, 
fecit Itaque, quum populum in curias triginta divi- 
deret, nomina earum curiis imposuit. Eodem tempore 
et centurise tres equitum conscriptae sunt ; Ramnenses 
ab Romulo, ab Tito Tatio Titienses appellati. Lucerum 
nominis et originis causa incerta est Inde non modo 
commune, sed concors etiam, regnum duobus regibus 
fuit Post aliquot annos propinqui regis Tatii legatos 
Laurentium pulsant: quumque Laurentes jure gen- 
tium agerent, apud Tatium gratia suorum et preces 
plus poterant. Igitur illorum poenam in se vertit: 
nam Lavinii, quum ad soUenne sacrificium eo venisset, 
concursu facto, interficitur. Post Tatii mortem Ro- 
mulus, ad quem potentatus omnis reciderat, bella cum 
finitimis felicissime gessit; unde viribus datis Roma 
tantum valuit, ut in quadraginta deinde annos tutam 
pacem haberet Multitudini tamen gratior rex fiiit, 
quam Patribus : longe ante alios acceptissimifs militum 
animis ; trecentosque armatos ad custodiam corporis, 
quos Celeres appellavit, non in bello solum, sed etiam 
in pace, habuit. 

13. His immortalibus editis bperibus, quum ad exer- 
citum recensendum concionem in campo ad Caprae 
paludem haberet, subito coorta tempestas cum magno 
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fragore tonitribusque tam denso regem operuit nimbo, 
ut conspectum ejus concioni abstulerit. Nec deinde in 
terris Romulus fliit. Romana pubes, sedato tandem 
pavore, postquam ex tam turbido die serena et tran- 
quilla lux rediit, ubi vacuam sedem regiam vidit, etsi 
satis credebat Patribus, qui proxime steterant, subli- 
mem raptum procella; tamen, velut orbitatis metti 
icta, maestum aliquamdiu silentium obtinuit. Deinde, a 
paucis initio facto, deum deo natum, regem, parentem- 
que urbis Romanse salvere universi Romulum jubent : 
pacem precibus exposcunt, uti volens propitius suam 
semper sospitet progeniem. Sic desiderium Romuli 
apud plebem exercitumque, facta fide immortalitatis, 
lenitum est. 

14. Patrum interim animos certamen regni ac cupido 
versabat. Oriundi ab Sabinis sui corporis creari regem 
volebant Romani veteres peregrinum regem aspema- 
bantur. Timor deinde Patres incessit, ne civitatem sine 
imperio, exercitum sine duce, multarum circa civitatium 
irritatis animis, vis aliqua extema adoriretur. Et esse 
igitur aliquod caput placebat ; et nemo alteri concedere 
in animum inducebat. Ita rem inter se centum Patres, 
decem decuriis factis, singulisque in singulas decurias 
creatis, qui summse remm prseessent, consociant. 
Decem imperitabant ; unus cum insignibus imperii et 
lictoribus erat : quinque dieram spatio finiebatur im- 
perium, ac per omnes in orbem ibat : annuumque inter- 
vallum regni fuit Id ab re, quod nunc quoque tenet 
nomen, interregnum appellatum. Fremere deinde 
plebs, multiplicatam servitutem, centum pro uno domi- 
nos factos : nec ultra nisi regem, et ab ipsis creatum, 
videbantur passuri. 
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15. Incluta justitia religioque ea tempestate Numae 
Pompilii erat Curibus Sabinis habitabat, consultis- 
simus vir, ut in illa quisquan aetate esse poterat, omnis 
divini atque humani juris. Audito igitur nomine 
Numae, Patres Romani, quamquam inclinari opes ad 
Sabinos, rege inde sumpto, videbantur, tamen, nemi- 
nem tam prseclaro praeferre viro ausi, ad unum omnes 
Numae Pompilio regnum deferendum decemunt 

16. Qui, regno ita potitus, urbem novam, conditam 
vi et armis, jure eam legibusque ac moribus de integro 
condere parat Quibus quum inter bella assuescere vi- 
deret non posse animos, mitigandum ferocem populum 
armorum desuetudine ratus, Janiun indicem pacis bel- 
lique fecit: apertus ut in armis esse civitatem, clau- 
sus pacatos circa omnes populos significaret Clauso 
eo, agros, quos bello Romulus ceperat, divisit viritim 
civibus; amoremque eis otii et pacis injecit, quibus 
facillime justitia et fides convalescit, et quorum patro- 
cinio maxime cultus agrorum perceptioque frugum 
defenditur. Idem, ne luxuriarentur otio civium animi, 
deonim metum injiciendum ratus est. Qui quum 
descendere ad animos sine aliquo commento miraculi 
non posset, simulavit sibi cum dea Egeria congressus 
noctumos esse : ejus se monitu, quae acceptissima diis 
essent, sacra instituere. Atque omnium primum, ad 
cursum limae, in duodecim menses descripsit annum. 
Idem ne^tos dies fastosque fecit, quia aliquando nihil 
cum populo agi utile futumm erat Tum, sacerdotibus 
creandis adjecto animo, flaminem Jovi assiduum sacer- 
dotem creavit; insignique eum veste et regia sella 
adomavit. Huic duos flamines adjecit : Marti unum, 
alterum Quirino. Virginesque Vestae legit, quas vir- 
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ginitate aliisque cseremoniis venerabiles ac sanctas fecit 
Salios item duodecim Marti Gradivo legit. Pontificem 
deinde ex Patribus legit, cui omnia publica privata- 
que sacra subjecit Idem mercatus, ludos, omnesque 
conveniendi causas et celebritates invenit Quibus 
rebus institutis, ad hiunanitatem atque mansuetudi- 
nem revocavit animos hominum, studiis bellandi jam 
immanes et fero$. 

17. Ita duo deinceps reges, alius alia via, ille bello, 
hic pace, civitatem auxerunt Romulus septem et 
triginta regnavit annos: Numa tres et quadraginta. 
Tum valida, tum temperata et belli et pacis artibus 
erat civitas. 

18. Numae morte ad interregnum res rediit Inde 
Tullum Hostilium regem populus jussit Hic non so- 
lum proximo regi dissimilis, sed ferocior etiam Romulo 
fuit Forte evenit, ut agrestes Romani ex Albano agro, 
Albani ex Romano praedas invicem agerent Imperi- 
tabat tura C. Cluilius Albse. Utrimque legati fere sub 
idem tempus ad res repetendas missL TuUus prsece- 
perat suis, ne quid prius, quam mandata, agerent : satis 
sciebat negaturum Albanum; ita pie bellum indici 
posse. Ab Albanis socordius res acta. Excepti hos- 
pitio ab Tullo blande ac benigne, comiter regis convi- 
vium celebrant Tantisper Romani et res repetiverant 
priores, et neganti Albano bellum in trigesimum diem 
indixerant, Haec renuntiant TuUo. Tum legatis Tul- 
lus dicendi potestatem, quid petentes venerint, facit 
IUi, omnium ignari, primum purgando terunt tempus : 
Se invitos quicquam, quod minus placeat Tullo, dic- 
turos; sed imperio subigi: res repetitum se venisse. 
Ni reddantur, bellum indicere jussos. Ad haec Tullus ; 
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* Nuntiate,* inquit, * regi vestro, regem Romanum deos 
facere testes, uter prius populus res repetentes legatos 
aspernatus dimiserit, ut in eiun omnes expetant hu- 
jusce clades bellL' Hsee nuntiant domum Albani. Et 
bellum utrimque summa ope parabatur, civili similli- 
mum bello, prope inter parentes natosque ; Trojanam 
utramque prolem, quum Lavinium ab Troja, ab Lavinio 
Alba, ab Albanorum stirpe regum oriundi Romani 
essent 

19. Albani priores ingenti exercitu in agrum Ro- 
manum impetum fecere. Castra ab urbe haud plus 
quinque millia passuum locant, fossa circumdant In 
his castris Cluilius Albanus rex moritur : dictatorem 
Albani Mettum Fuffetium creant Interim Tullus 
ferox, prgecipue morte regis, infesto exercitu in agrum 
Albanum pergit Ea res ab stativis excivit Mettum. 
Ducit quam proxime ad hostem potest : inde legatum 
praemissumxnuntiare TuUo jubet, priusquam dimicent, 
bpus esse colloquio. Haud aspematus Tullus in aciem 
educit. Exeunt contra et Albanl Postquam instructi 
utrimque stabant, cum paucis procerum in medium 
duces procedunt Ibi infit Albanus : * Injurias et non 
redditas res ex fcedere, quae repetitse sint, causam hu- 
jusce esse belli audisse videor : nec tc dubito, TuUe, 
eadem prge te ferre. Sed, si vera potius, quam dictu 
speciosa, dicenda sunt, cupido imperii duos cognatos 
vicinosque populos ad arma stimulat Itaque, si nos 
dii amant, quoniam, non contenti libertate certa, in 
dubiam imperii servitiiquealeam imus,ineamus aliquam 
viam, qua utri utris impercnt, sine magna clade, sine 
multo sanguine utriusque populi, decemi possit' Haud 
displicet res Tullo, quamquam, tum indole animi, tum 
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spe victoriae, ferocior erat. Quaerentibus utrimque 
ratio initur, cui et fortuna ipsa praebuit materiam. 

20. Forte in duobus tum exercitibus erant trigemini 
fratres, nec aetate nec viribus dispares. Nomina Al- 
banis Curiatii, Romanis Horatii fuere. Cum his agunt 
r^es, ut pro sua quisque patria dimicent ferro: ibi 
imperium fore, unde victoria fuerit Nihil recusatur : 
tenopus et locus convenit. Priusquam dimicarent, 
foedus ictum inter Romanos et Albanos est his legibus, 
ut cujus populi cives eo certamine vicissent, is alteri 
populo cum bona pace imperitaret 

21. Foedere icto, trigemini, sicut convenerat, arma 
capiunt, et, pleni adhortantium vocibus suorum, in 
medium inter duas acies procedunt Consederant 
utrimque pro castris duo exercitus, periculi magis 
praesentis, quam curae, expertes: quippe imperium 
agebatur, in tam paucorum virtute atque fortuna 
positum. Itaque erecti suspensique in minime gratum 
spectaculiHn animo intenduntux. Datum signum : in- 
fcstisque armis, velut acies, temi juvene§, magnorum 
OLercituum animos gerentes, concurrunt Nec his 
nec illis periculum suum ; publicum imperium servi- 
tiumque obversatur animo, futuraque ea deinde patriae 
fortuna, quam ipsi fecissent Ut primo statim con- 
cursu increpuere anna, micantesque fulsere gladii^ 
horror ingens spectantes perstrijfgit: et, neutro in- 
cUnata spe, torpebat vox spiritusque. Consertis deinde 
manibus, quum jam non motus tantum corporum, 
^tatioque anceps telorum armorumque, sed vulnera 
quoque et sanguis spectaculo essent; duo Romani, 
super alium^ius, vukieratis tribus Albanis, exspirantes 
corruerunt' Ad quorum casuxn quum condamasself 
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gaudio Albanus exercitus, Romanas legiones jam spes 
tota, nondum tamen cura, deseruerat, exanimes vice 
unius, quem tres Curiatii circumsteterant Forte is 
integer fuit, ut universis solus nequaquam par, sic 
adversus singulos ferox. Ergo, ut segregaret pugnam 
eorum, capessit fugam, ita ratus secuturos, ut quem- 
que vulnere afFectum corpus sineret Jam aliquantum 
spatii ex eo loco, ubi pugnatum est, aufugerat, quum 
respiciens videt magnis intervallis sequentes: unum 
haud procul ab sese abesse. In eum magno impetu 
rediit Et, dum Albanus exercitus inclamat Curiatiis, 
uti opem ferant fratri, jam Horatius caeso hoste victor 
secundam pugnam petebat Tum clamore, qualis ex 
insperato faventium solet, Romani adjuvant militem 
suum : et ille defungi prcelio festinat Prius itaque 
quam alter, qui nec procul aberat, consequi posset, et 
alterum Curiatium conficit Jamque, aequato Marte, 
singuli supererant: sed nec spe nec viribus pares, 
Alterum intactum ferro corpus et geminata victoria 
ferocem in certamen tertium dabant : alter, fessum 
vuhiere, fessum cursu trahens corpus, victusque fratrum 
ante se strage, victori objicitur hostL Nec illud proe- 
lium erat Romanus exsultans, *Duos,' inquit, 'fratrum 
Manibus dedi: tertium causse belli hujusce, ut Ro- 
manus Albano imperet, dabo.' Male sustinenti arma 
gladium supeme jugulo defigit: jacentem spoliat 
Romani ovantes ac gratulantes Horatium accipiunt; 
eo majore cum gaudio, quo prope metum res fuerat 
Ad sepulturam inde suorum nequaquam paribus ani- 
mis vertuntur; quippe imperio alteri aucti, alteri 
ditionis aliense factL Sepulcra exstant, qiio quisque 
loco cecidit i duo Romana ano loco propius Albami 
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tria Aibana Romam versus ; sed distantia locis, et ut 
pugnatum est 

22. Exercitus inde domum abductus. Princeps 
Horatius ibat, trigemina spolia prse se gerens. Cui 
soror virgo, qua desponsa uni ex Curiatiis fuerat, obvia 
ante portam Capenam fuit : cognitoque super humeros 
fratris paludamento sponsi, quod ipsa confecerat, solvit 
crines, et flebiliter nomine sponsum mortuiun appellat. 
Movet feroci juveni animum comploratio sororis in 
victoria sua tantoque gaudio publico. Stricto itaque 
gladio, simul verbis increpans, transfigit puellam, 
* Abi hinc cum immaturo amore ad sponsum,' inquit, 
*oblita fratrum mortuorum vivique, oblita patriae. 
Sic eat, quaectinque Romana lugebit hostem.' Atrox 
visum id facinus Patribus plebique; sed recens meritum 
fecto obstabat : tamen raptus in jus ad regem. Rex, 
ne ipse tam tristis ingratique ad vulgus judicii, aut se- 
cundum judicium supplicii auctor esset, concilio populi 
tdvocato, * Duumviros,' inquit, * qui Horatio perdueUio- 
nem judicent, secundum legem facio.* Lex horrendi car- 
minis erat. * Duumviri perduellionem judicent. Si a. 
duumviris provocarit, provocatione certato : si vincent, 
caput obnubito : infelici arbori reste suspendito : verbe- 
rato vel intra pomcerium vel extra pomoerium.* Hac 
lege duumviri creati : tum alter ex his, * P. Horati, tibi 
perduellionem judico,* inquit * I, lictor, coUiga manus.' 
Accesserat lictor, injiciebatque laqueum. Tum Hora- 
tius, auctoreTullo, clementelegis interprete, 'Provoco,' 
inquit Ita de provocatione certatum ad populum est. 
Moti homines sunt in eo judicio, maxime P. Horatio 
patre proclamante, se filiam jure csesam judicare : ni 
ita esset, patrio jure in filium animadversurum fcdsse. 
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Orabat deinde, ne se, quem pauUo ante cum egregia 
stirpe conspexissent, orbum liberis facerent Inter haec 
senex, juvenem amplexus, spolia Curiatiorum fixa eo 
loco, qui nunc Pila Horatia appellatur, ostentans, 
* Hunccine,' aiebat, * quem modo decoratum ovantemque 
victoria incedentem vidistis, Quirites, eum sub furca 
vinctum inter verbera et cruciatus videre potestis? 
I, lictor, colliga manus, quae pauUo ante armatae im- 
pcrium populo Romano pepererunt. I, caput obnube 
liberatoris urbis hujus : arbori infeHci suspende : verbera 
vel intra pomcerium, modo inter illa pila et spolia hos- 
tium ; vel extra pomoerium, modo inter sepulcra Curi- 
atiorum. Quo enim ducere hunc juvenem potestis, 
ubi non sua decora eum a tanta foeditate supplicii vin- 
dicent ? * Non tulit populus nec patris lacrimas, nec 
ipsius parem in omni periculo animum : absolvenmtque 
admiratione magis virtutis, quam jure causae. 

23. Nec diu pax Albana mansit Mettus, ut prius 
in bello pacem, sic in pace bellum quaerens, quia suse 
civitati animonim plas, quam virium, cernebat esse, ad 
bellum palam gerendum alios concitat populos : suis 
per speciem societatis proditionem reservat. Fidenates, 
colonia Romana, Veientibus sociis consilii assumptis, 
pacto transitionis Albanorum ad bellum atque arma 
incitantur. Quum Fidenae aperte descissent, Tullus, 
Metto exercituque ejus ab Alba acdto, contra hostes 
ducit Ubi Anienem transiit, ad confluentes coUocat 
eastra. Inter eum iocum et Fidenas Veientium ex^ 
ercitus Tiberim transierat Hi prope flumen tenuer^ 
4extrum comu: in sinistro Fidenates propius montes 
consistunt TuUus adversus Veientem hostem dirigit 
suos : Albanos ccmtiu legionem : Fidena,t^um coUoc^t 
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Albano non plus animi erat quam fideL Nec manere 
ergo, nec transire aperte ausus, sensim ad montes suc- 
cedit. Miraculo primo esse Romanis, qui proximi ste- 
terant,ut nudari latera sua sociorum digressu senserunt : 
inde eques citato equo nuntiat regi, abire Albanos. 
Tullus in re trepida duodecim vovit Salios, fanaque 
Pallori ac Pavori. Equitem clara increpans voce, ut 
hostes exaudirent, redire in proelium jubet : Nihil tre- 
pidatione opus esse : suo jussu circumduci Albanum 
exercituin, ut Fidenatium nuda terga invadant. Idem 
imperat, ut hastas equites erigere jubeat Id factum 
magnse parti peditum Romanorumconspectum abeuntis 
Albani exercitus intersaepsit : qui viderant, id quod ab 
rege auditum erat rati, eo acrius pugnant. Terror ad 
hostes transit Et audiverant clara voce dictum, et mag- 
na pars Fidenatium Latine sciebant Itaque, ne subito 
ex colHbus decursu Albanorum intercluderentur ab op- 
pido, terga vertunt Instat TuUus, fusoque Fidenatium 
cornu in Veientem, alieno pavore perculsum, ferocior 
redit Nec illi tulere impetum : sed ab efFusa fuga 
flumen objectum a teigo arcebat Quo postquam fuga 
inclinavit, alii, arma foede jactantes, in aquam caeci rue- 
bant : alii, dum cunctantur in ripa, inter fugae pugnaeque 
consilium oppressi. Non alia ante Romana pugna 
atrocior fuit 

24. Tum Albanus exercitus, spectator certaminis, 
deductus in campos. Mettus TuUo devictos hostes 
gratulatur : contra TuUus Mettum benigne alloquitur. 
Postero die vocari ad concionem utrumque exercitum 
jubet Praecones, ab extremo orsi, primos excivere Al- 
banos. Hi, novitate etiam rei moti, ut regem Roma- 
num concionantem audirent, proximi constitere. Ex 

c 
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composito armata circumdatur Romana legio : centu- 
rionibus datum negotium erat, ut sine mora imperia 
exsequerentur. Tum ita Tullus infit : * Romani, hes- 
terno die dimicatum est non magis cum hostibus, quam, 
quse dimicatio major atque periculosior est, cum prodi- 
tione ac perfidia sociorum. Nam, ne vos falsa opinio 
teneat, injussu meo Albani subiere ad montes. Nec 
ea culpa, quam arguo, omnium Albanorum est Mettus 
ille est ductor itineris hujus, Mettus idem hujus machi- 
nator belli, Mettus foederis Romani Albanique ruptor.' 
Centuriones armati Mettum circumsistunt : rex cae- 
tera, ut orsus erat, peragit : * Albani, populum omnem 
Albanum Romam traducere in animo est ; civitatem 
dare plebi ; primores in Patres legere ; unam urbem, 
unam rempublicam facere. Ut ex uno quondam in 
duos populos divisa Albana res est, sic nunc in unum 
redeat' Ad haec Albana pubes, inermis ab armatis 
saepta, in variis voluntatibus^ communi tamen metu 
cogente, silentium tenet Tum Tullus : * Mette Fuffeti,' 
inquit, * ut pauUo ante animum inter Fidenatem Roma- 
namque rem ancipitem gessisti, ita jam corpus passim 
distrahendum dabis.' £xinde,duabus admotis quadrigis, 
in currus earum distentum illigat Mettum : deinde in 
diversum iter equi concitati, lacerum in utroque curru 
corpus, qua inhaeserant vinculis membra, portantes. 

25. Jnter haec jam prsemissi Albam erant equites, qui 
multitudinem traducerent Romam. Legiones deinde 
ductae ad diruendam urbem passim publica privatar 
que omnia tecta adaequant solo, unaque hora quadrin- 
gentorum annorum opus, quibus Alba steterat, excidio 
ac ruinis dedere. Templis tamen deum (ita enim edic- 
tum ab rege fuerat) temperatum est. 
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Roma interim crescit Albae ruinis. Duplicatur 
civium numerus : Caelius additur ' urbi mons ; et, 
quo frequentius habitaretur, eam sedem Tullus regiae 
capit, ibique habitavit. Mox, viribus auctis fidens, 
Sabinis bellum indixit, eosque non sine magna caede 
devicit. 

Haud ita multo post pestilentia laboratum est. Unde 
quum pigritia militandi oreretur, nuUa tamen ab armis 
quies dabatur sib bellicoso rege, donec ipse quoque 
longinquo morbo est implicitus. Tunc adeo fracti si- 
mul cum corpore sunt spiritus illi feroces, ut, qui nihil 
ante ratus esset minus regium quam sacris dedere ani- 
mum, repente omnibus magnis parvisque superstitioni- 
bus obnoxius degeret, religionibusque etiam populum 
impleret. Sed npn rite inita aut curata tradunt ea 
sacra esse ; itaque ira Jovis, sollicitati prava religione, 
regem fulmine ictum cum domo conflagrasse. TuUus 
magna gloria belli regnavit annos duos et triginta. 

26. Mortuo Tullo, res, ut institutum jam inde ab 
initio erat, ad Patres redierat : hique interregem nomi- 
naverant. Quo comitia habente, Ancum Marcium 
regem populus creavit : Patres fuere auctores. Numae 
Pompilii regis nepos, filia ortus, Ancus Marcius erat 
Qui, ut regnare coepit, avitae gloriae memor, omnia sacra 
ex commentariis Numae pontificem in album relata 
proponere in publico jubet. Inde et civibus otii cupi- 
dis et finitimis civitatibus facta spes, in avi mores 
atque instituta regem abiturum. Igitur Latini, cum 
quibus, Tullo regnante, ictum fcedus erat, sustulerant 
animos : et, quum incursionem in agrum Romanum 
fecissent, repetentibus res Romanis superbe responsum 
reddunt; desidem Romanum regem inter sacella et 

c 2 
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aras acturum esse regnum ratL Medium erat in Anco 
ingenium, et Numae et Romuli memor. Quare, de- 
mandata cura sacrorum flaminibus sacerdotibusque 
aliis, exercitu novo conscripto profectus Politorium, 
urbem Latinorum, vi cepit ; secutusque morem regum 
priorum, qui rem Romanam auxerant hostibus in civi- 
tatem accipiendis, multitudinem omnem Romam tra- 
duxit. Et quum circa Palatium, sedem veterum Ro- 
manorum, Sabini Capitolium atque arcem, Caelium 
montem Albani implessent ; Aventinum novae multi- 
tudini datum. Janiculum quoque adjectum ; non 
inopia loci, sed ne quando ea arx hostium esset. Id 
non muro solum, sed etiam, ob commoditatem itineris, 
ponte sublicio, tum primum in Tiberi facto, conjungi 
urbi placuit Nec urbs tantum hoc rege crevit, sed 
etiam ager finesque. Silva Maesia Veientibus adempta, 
usque ad mare imperium prolatum, et in ore Tiberis 
Ostia urbs condita. 

27. Anco regnante, Lucumo, vir impiger ac divitiis 
potens, Romam commigravit. Damarati Corinthii 
filius erat ; qui, ob seditiones domo profugus, quum 
Tarquiniis forte consedisset, uxore ibi ducta, duos filios 
genuit Nomina his Lucumo atque Aruns fuerunt. 
Aruns prior, quam pater, moritur. Lucumo superfuit 
patri, bonorum omnium haeres. Cui quum divitiae 
jam animos facerent, auxit ducta in matrimonium 
Tanaquil, summo loco nata, et quae haud facile iis, 
in quibus nata erat, humiliora sineret ea, quae in- 
nupsisset. Spementibus Etruscis Lucumonem, exsule 
advena ortum, ferre indignitatem non potuit : oblita- 
que ingenit» erga patriam caritatis, dummodo virum 
honoratum videret, consilium migrandi ab Tarquiniis 
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cepit. Sublatis itaque rebus commigrant Romam ; 
rati in novo populo, ubi omnis repentina atque ex 
virtute nobilitas sit, futurum locum forti ac strenuo 
viro. Ad Janiculum forte ventum erat. Ibi ei, car- 
pento sedenti cum uxore, aquila, suspensis demissa 
leniter alis, pileum aufert; superque carpentum cum 
magno clangore volitans, rursus, velut ministerio divi- 
nitus missa, capiti apte reponit : inde sublimis abiit. 
Accepisse id augurium laeta dicitur Tanaquil, perita, 
ut vulgo Etrusci, caelestium prodigiorum mulier. 
Excelsa et alta sperare complexa virum jubet : eam 
alitem deorum nuntiam venisse ; regnum magnam- 
que fortunam portendere. Has spes cogitationesque 
secum portantes, urbem ingressi sunt; domicilioque 
ibi cpmparato, L. Tarquinum Priscum edidere nomen. 
Romanis conspicuum eum novitas divitiaeque facie- 
bant : et ipse fortunam benigiio alloquio, comitate 
invitandi, beneficiisque, quos poterat, sibi conciliando, 
adjuvabat; donec in regiam quoque de eo fama per- 
lata est : notitiamque eam brevi, apud regem liber- 
aliter dextreque obeundo officia, in familiaris amicitiae 
adduxerat jura, ut publicis pariter ac privatis con- 
siliis belli domique interesset : et, per omnia expertus, 
postremo tutor etiam liberis regis testamento insti- 
tueretur. 

28. Regnavit Ancus annos quattuor et viginti, cui- 
libet superiorum regum belli pacisque et artibus et 
gloria par. Jam filii prope puberem aetatem erant: 
Tarquinium tamen ingenti consensu populus Romanus 
regnare jussit. Hic, non mmus regni sui firmandi, 
quam augendae reipublicse, memor, centum in Patres 
legit; qui deinde minorum gentium sunt appellati: 
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factio haud dubia regis, cujus beneficio in curiam vene- 
rant. Bellum primum cum Latinis gessit, et oppidum 
ibi Apiolas vi cepit : praedaque magna inde revecta 
ludos maximos, qui Romani dicti sunt, instituit Tum 
primum circo, qui nunc Maximus dicitur, designatus 
locus est : loca divisa Patribus equitibusque, ubi spec- 
tacula sibi quisque facerent; fori appellati. Ab eo- 
dem rege et circa forum privatis aedificanda divisa sunt 
loca ; porticus tabemaeque factae. 

29. Muro quoque lapideo circumdare urbem para- 
bat, quum Sabinum bellum coeptis intervenit : adeoque 
ea subita res fuit, ut prius Anienem transirent hostes, 
quam obviam ire ac prohibere exercitus Romanus 
posset. Itaque trepidatum Romae est : et primo dubia 
victoria magna utrimque caede pugnatum est Re- 
ductis deinde in castra hostium copiis, datoque spatio 
Romanis ad comparahdum de integro bellum, Tarqui- 
nius, equitem maxime suis deesse viribus ratus, ad 
Ramnes, Titienses, Luceres, quas centurias Romulus 
scripserat, addere alias constituit, suoque insignes re- 
linquere nomine. Id quum vetaret fieri Attus Navius, 
inclutus ea tempestate augur, rex, ira motus, eludens- 
que artem, *Agedum,* inquit, *divine tu, inaugura, 
fierine possit, quod nunc ego mente concipio. ' Quum 
ille, in augurio rem expertus, profecto futuram dixis- 
set ; * Atqui hoc animo agitavi,' inquit, * te novacula 
cotem discissurum. Cape haec, et perage, quod aves 
tuae fieri posse portendunt.' Tum illum haud cunc- 
tanter discidisse cotem ferunt Rex, miraculo rei ad- 
monitus, de equitum centuriis nihil mutavit; sed 
numerum equitum in singulis centuriis duplicavit Hac 
parte copiarum aucta, iterum cum Sabinis confligitur ; 
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qui proelio bis fusi, perditis jam prope rebus, pacem 
petiere. 

30. Bello Sabino perfecto, Tarquinius triumphans 
Romam rediit Inde Latinis bellum fecit : ubi nus- 
quam ad universee rei dimicationem ventum est. Ad 
singula oppida circumferendo arma, omne nomen 
Latinum domuit. Pace deinde facta, urbem muro 
lapideo, cujus exordium operis Sabino bello turbatum 
erat, cingere parat : et infima urbis loca cloacis in 
Tiberim ductis siccat : et aream ad aedem in Capi- 
tolio Jovis, quam voverat bello Sabino, jam praesa- 
giente animo futuram olim amplitudinem loci, 
occupat fundamentis. 

31. Eo tempore in regia prodigium visu eventuque 
mirabile fuit. Puero dormienti, cui Servio TuUio no- 
men fuit, caput arsisse ferunt multorum in conspectu. 
Plurimo igitur clamore inde orto excitos reges : et quum 
quidam familiarium aquam ad restinguendum ferret, 
ab regina retentum : sedatoque eam tumultu moveri 
vetuisse puerum ; donec sua sponte experrectus esset. 
Mox cum somno et flammam abiisse. Tum abducto 
in secretum viro Tanaquil, * Viden ' tu puerum hunc,' 
inquit, *quem tam humili cultu educamus? Scire 
licet, hunc lumen quondam rebus nostris dubiis fu- 
turum, praesidiumque regiae afflictae : proinde eum 
omni indulgentia nostra nutriamus.' Itaque Tarqui- 
nius puerum in summa caritate atque honore habuit, 
erudiitque arribus, quibus ingenia ad magnae fortunae 
cultum excitantur. Juvenis evasit vere indolis regiae : 
nec, quum quaereretur gener Tarquinio, quisquam Ro- 
manae juventutis uUa arte conferri potuit : filiamque 
ei suam rex despondit. 
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32. Duodequadragesimo ferme anno, ex quo reg- 
nare coeperat Tarquinius, non apud regem modo, sed 
apud Patres plebemque, maximo honore Ser. Tullius 
erat Tum Anci filii duo, qui semper pro indignissimo 
habuerant, se patrio regno tutoris fraude pulsos, rati 
ne ab Tarquinio quidem ad se rediturum regnum, regi 
insidias parant Ex pastoribus duo ferocissimi, delecti 
ad facinus, in vestibulo regiae specie rixae in se omnes 
apparitores regios convertunt : inde, quum ambo re- 
gem appellarent, clamorque eorum penitus in regiam 
pervenisset, vocati ad regem pergunt Primo uterque 
vociferari, et certatim alter alteri obstrepere : coerciti 
ab lictore, et jussi invicem dicere, tandem obloqui de- 
sistunt. Unus rem ex composito orditur. Quum 
intentus in eum se rex totus averteret, alter elatam 
securim in caput dejecit : relictoque in vulnere telo, 
ambo se foras ejiciunt Tarquinium moribundum 
quum qui circa erant excepissent, illos fugientes lic- 
tores comprehendunt Clamor inde concursusque po- 
puli mirantium quid rei esset Tanaquil inter tu- 
multum claudi regiam jubet, arbitros ejicit Servio 
propere accito quum paene exsanguem virum ostendis- 
set, dextram tenens orat, ne inultam mortem soceri 
esse sinat *Tuum est,* inquit, *Servi, si vir es, reg- 
num ; non eorum, qui alienis manibus pessimum facinus 
fecere. Erige te, deosque duces sequere, qui clarum hoc 
fore caput divino quondam circumfuso igni portend- 
enint Nunc te illa caelestis excitet flamma : nunc ex- 
pergiscere vere. Et nos peregrini regnavimus. Qui sis, 
non unde natus sis, reputa. Si tua re subita consilia 
torpent, at tu mea sequere.' Quum clamor impetusque 
multitudinis vix sustineri posset, ex superiore parte 
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aedium per fenestras populum Tanaquil alloquitur. 
Jubet bono animo esse : sopitum fuisse regem subito 
ictu : ferrum haud alte in corpus descendisse : jani ad 
se rediisse. Inspectum vulnus, absterso cniore : omnia 
salubria esse : confidere, propediem ipsum eos visuros. 
Interim Ser. TuUio jubere populum dicto audientem 
esse. Eum jura redditurum, obiturumque alia regis 
munia esse. Servius cum trabea et lictoribus prodit ; 
ac, sede regia sedens, alia decemit, de aliis consulturum 
se regem esse simulat Itaque, per aliquot dies, quum 
jam exspirasset Tarquinius, celata morte, per spe- 
ciem alienae fungendae vicis suas opes firmavit. Tum 
demum morte vulgata Servius voluntate Patrum 
regnavit. 

33. Nec jam publicis magis consiliis Servius, quam 
priv^tis, munire opes. Et ne, qualis Anci liberum 
animus adversus Tarquinium fuerat, talis adversus se 
Tarquini liberum esset, duas filias juvenibus regiis, 
Lucio atque Arunti Tarquiniis, jungit. Mox bellum 
cum Veientibus aliisque Etruscis sumptum, in quo et 
virtus et fortuna enituit TuUi : fusoque ingenti hos- 
tium exercitu rex Romam rediit Aggrediturque inde 
ad pacis longe maximum opus : ut, quemadmodum 
Numa divini auctor juris fuisset, ita Servium con- 
ditorem omnis in civitate discriminis ordinpmque, 
quibus inter gradus dignitatis fortunaeque aliquid in- 
terlucet, posteri fama ferrent Censum enim insti- 
tuit, rem saluberrimam tanto futuro imperio : et ex 
censu classes centuriasque descripsit Millia octoginta 
eo tempore civium censa esse dicuntur. Ad eam 
multitudinem urbs quoque amplificanda visa est 
Addit duos colles, Quirinalem Viminalemque. Inde 
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deinceps auget Esquilias : ibique ipse, ut loco dignitas 
fieret, habitat. 

34. Dum res urbanas ita formabat et ad belli et ad 
pacis usus, invidia regni inter domesticos infida omnia 
atque infesta faciebat. Duobus, ut ante dictum est, 
Tarquiniis, quorum alter erat mitis, alter ferocis in- 
genii, duae Tulliae, regis filiae, nupserant, et ipsae 
longe dispares moribus. Nec similis simili ceciderat. 
Tullia minor, femina pravae ambitionis, suum conju- 
gem perosa Aruntem, et tota in alterum similitudine 
versa l^arquinium, eum mirari, eum virum dicere, 
nullis verborum contumeliis parcere, postremo omnia 
ultima hortari. Celeriter adolescentem suae temeri- 
tatis implet. Lucius Tarquinius et TuUia minor, 
quum prope continuatis funeribus domos vacuas novo 
matrimonio fecissent, junguntur nuptiis, magis non 
prohibente Servio, quam approbante. Tum vero in- 
dies infestior TuUi senectus, infestius coepit regnum 
esse. Jam enim ab scelere ad aliud spectare mulier 
scelus : nec nocte nec interdiu virum conquiescere 
pati, ne gratuita praeterita parricidia essent. His 
muliebribus instinctus furiis, Tarquinius circumire et 
prensare Patres ; allicere donis juvenes ; tum de se 
ingentia polJicendo, tum regis criminibus, omnibus 
locis crescere. 

35. Postremo, ut jam agendae rei tempus visum est, 
stipatus agmine armatorum, in forum irrupit; inde, 
omnibus perculsis pavore, in regia sede pro curia 
sedens, Patres in curiam per praeconem ad regem 
Tarquinium citari jussit. Quum convenissent, et 
Tarquinio concionanti Servius, trepido nuntio exci- 
tatus, intervenisset, extemplo a vestibulo curiae magna 
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voce exclamat, * Quid hoc, Tarquini, rei est ? qua tu 
audacia, me vivo, vocare ausus es Patres ? aut in sede 
considere mea ? ' Quum ille ferociter ad hsec, se patris 
sui tenere sedem, respondisset, clamor ab «triusque 
fautoribus oritur, et concursus populi fiebat in cu- 
riam : apparebatque regnaturum qui vicisset. Tum 
Tarquinius, necessitate jam ipsa cogente ultima au- 
dere, multo et aetate et viribus validior, medium 
arripit Servium; elatumque e curia in inferiorem 
partem per gradus dejicit Inde ad cogendum sena- 
tum in curiam redit. Fit fuga regis apparitorum 
atque comitum. Ipse prope exsanguis quum domum 
se reciperet, ab iis, qui missi ab Tarquinio erant, inter- 
ficitur. Creditur, quia non abhorret a cetero scelere, 
admonitu Tulliae id factum. Carpento certe (id quod 
satis constat) in forum invecta, nec reverita ccetum 
virorum, evocavit virum e curia, regemque prima 
appellavit. A quo facessere jussa ex tanto tumultu 
quum se domum reciperet, repente inhibuit frenos is, 
qui jumenta agebat, jacentemque dominae Servium 
trucidatum ostendit Foedum inhumanumque inde 
traditur scelus, monumentoque locus est : Sceleratum 
vicum vocant, quo amens, agitantibus furiis sororis 
ac viri, Tullia per patris .corpus carpentum egisse 
fertur, partemque sanguinis ac caedis paternae cruento 
vehiculo, contaminata ipsa respersaque, ad penates suos 
virique sui tulisse. 

Ser. Tullius regnavit annos quattuor et quadraginta, 
ita ut bono etiam moderatoque succedenti regi diffi- 
cilis semulatio esset Ceterum id quoque ad gloriam 
accessit, quod cum illo simul justa ac legitima regna 
occiderunt 
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36. Inde L. Tarquinius regnare occepit, cui Superbo 
cognomen facta indiderunt. Is primores Patnim, quos 
Servii rebus favisse credebat, interfecit : et conscius 
male quserendi regni ab se ipso adversus se exemplum 
capi posse, armatis corpus circumsaepsit Neque enim 
ad jus regni quicquam praeter vim habebat ; ut qui 
neque populi jussu, neque auctoribus Patribus regna- 
ret Eo accedebat, ut in caritate civium nihil spei 
reponenti metu regnum tutandum esset : quem ut 
pluribus incuteret, cognitiones capitalium rerum sine 
consiliis per se solus exercebat : perque eam causam 
occidere, in exsilium agere, bonis multare poterat non 
suspectos modo aut invisos, sed unde nihil aliud, quam 
praedam, sperare posset Ita Patrum praecipue numero 
imminuto statuit nullos in Patres legere : quo con- 
temptior paucitate ipsa ordo esset, minusque per se 
nihil agi indignarentur. Hic enim regum primus 
traditum a prioribus morem de omnibus senatum 
consulendi solvit : domesticis consihis rempubhcam 
administravit : bellum, pacem, fcedera, societates per 
se ipse, cum quibus voluit, injussu populi ac senatus, 
fecit diremitque. Latinorum sibi maxime gentem 
conciliabat, ut peregrinis quoque opibus tutior inter 
cives esset : neque hospitia modo cum primoribus 
eorum, sed affinitates quoque jungebat Octavio 
Mamilio Tusculano — is longe princeps Latini nominis 
erat, si famse credimus, ab UHxe deaque Circe oriun- 
dus— rei Mamilio fihamr nuptum dat ; perque eas nuptias 
multos sibi cognatos amicosque ejus conciliat 

37. Nec, ut injustus in pace rex, ita dux belli pravus 
fuit Is primus Volscis bellum movit, Suessamque 
Pometiam ex his vi cepit. Ubi quum divendenda 
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prseda quadraginta talenta argenti aurique refecisset, 
concepit animo eam amplitudinem Jovis templi, quae 
digna deum hominumque rege, quae Romano imperio, 
quae ipsius etiam loci majestate esset. Captivam 
pecuniam in aedificationem ejus templi seposuit. 

Excepit deinde eum lentius spe bellum, quo Gabios, 
propinquam urbem, nequicquam vi adortus, quum obsi- 
dendi quoque urbem spes pulso a mcenibus adempta 
esset, postremo minime arte Romaria, fraude ac dolo, 
aggressus est. Nam quum, velut posito bello, funda- 
mentis templi jaciendis aliisque urbanis operibus in- 
tentum se esse simularet, Sextus filius ejus, qui mini- 
mus ex tribus erat, transfugit ex composito Gabios, 
patris in se saevitiam intolerabilem conquerens. Be- 
nigne ab Gabinis exceptus, et in consilia publica aid- 
hibitus, dux ad ultimum belli legitur. Ibi quum, inscia 
multitudine quid ageretur, proelia parva inter Romam 
Gabiosque fierent, quibus plerumque Gabina res supe- 
rior esset ; tum certatim summi infimique Gabinorum 
Sex. Tarquinium dono deum sibi missum ducem cre- 
dere. Apud milites vero obeundo pericula ac labores, 
pariter praedam munifice largiendo, tanta caritate esse, 
ut non pater Tarquinius potentior Romae, quam filius 
Gabiis esset. Itaque, postquam satis virium collectum 
ad omnes conatus videbat, tum e suis unum scisci- 
tatum Romam ad patrem mittit, quidnam se facere 
vellet Huic mmtio, quia, credo, dubiae fidei videbatur, 
nihil voce responsum est Rex, velut deliberabundus, 
in hortum aedium transit, sequente nuntio filii : ibi, 
inambulans tacitus, summa papaverum capita dicitur 
baculo decussisse. Interrogando exspectandoque re- 
sponsum nuntius fessus, ut re imperfecta, redit Gabios; 
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qu» dixerit ipse, quaeque viderit, refert : seu ira, seu 
odio, seu superbia insita ingenio, nullam eum vocem 
emisisse. Sexto ubi quid vellet parens patuit, primores 
civitatis, criminando alios apud populum, alios clam 
interfecit Quidam in exsilium acti sunt ; absentiumque 
bona juxta atque interemptorum divisui fuere. Largi- 
tionis inde prasdasque et dulcedine privati commodi 
sensus malorum publicorum adimi ; donec, orba con- 
silio auxilioque, Gabina res regi Romano sine uUa 
dimicatione in manum traditur. 

38. Gabiis receptis, Tarquinius pacem cum -^Equo- 
rum gente fecit ; fcedus cum Tuscis renovavit Inde ad 
negotia urbana animum cpnvertit; quorum erat pri- 
mum, ut Jovis templum in monteTarpeio monumentum 
regni sui nominisque relinqueret At quum Pometinse 
manubise, quae perducendo ad culmen operi destinatae 
erant, vix in fundamenta suppeditarent, intentus perfi- 
cieado templo, fabris undique ex Etruria accitis, non 
pecunia solum ad id publica est usus, sed operis etiam 
ex plebe. Qui quum naud parvus et ipse militiae ad- 
deretur labor, minus tamen plebs gravabatur, se tem- 
pla deum exaedificare manibus suis, quam postquam et 
ad alia, ut specie minora, sic laboris aliquanto majoris, 
traducebatur opera ; foros in circo ^ciendos, cloacam- 
que maximam, receptaculum oranium purgamentorum 
urbis, sub terram agendam : quibus duobus operibus vix 
nova haec magnificentia quicquam adaequare potuit 

39. Haec agenti portentum terribile visum. Anguis, 
ex columna lignea elapsus, quum terrorem fugamque 
in regiam fecisset, ipsius regis non tam subito pavore 
percuHt pectus, quam anxiis implevit curis. Itaque; 
quum ad publica prodigia Etrusd tantum vates adhibe- 
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rentur, hoc velut domestico exterritus visu, Delphos ad 
maxime inclutum in terris oraculum mittere statuit : 
neque responsa sortium ulli alii committere ausus, duos 
filios per ignotas ea tempestate terras, ignotiora maria, 
in Graeciam misit. Titus et Aruns profecti. Comes 
his additus L. Junius Brutus, Tarquinia sorore regis 
natus, juvenis longe alius ingenio, quam cujus simula- 
tionem induerat. Is, quum primores civitatis, in quibus 
fratrem suum ab avunculo interfectum audisset, neque 
in animo suo quicquam regi timendum, neque in for- 
luna concupiscendum relinquere statuit, contemptuque 
tutus esse, ubi in jure parum prgesidii esset. Ergo ex 
industria factus ad imitationem stultitiae, quum se 
suaque praedae esse regi sineret, Bruti quoque haud 
abnuit cognomen : ut sub ejus obtentu cognominis libe- 
rator ille populi Romani animus latens opperiretur 
tempora sua. Is tum ab Tarquiniis ductus Delphos, 
ludibrium verius quam comes, aureum baculum, inclu- 
sum comeo cavato ad id baculo, tulisse donum ApoUini 
dicitur, per ambages effigiem ingenii sui. Quo postquam 
ventum est, perfectis patris mandatis, cupido incessit 
animos juvenum sciscitandi, ad quem eorum regnum 
Komanum esset venturum. Ex infimo specu vocem 
redditam ferunt : ' Imperium summum Romae habebit, 
qui vestrum primus, o juvenes, osculum matri tulerit.' 
Tarquinii, ut Sextus, qui Romae relictus fuerat, ignarus 
responsi expersque imperii esset, rem summa ope taceri 
jubent : ipsi inter se, uter prior, quum Romam redis- 
sent, matri osculum daret, sorti permittunt Brutus, alio 
ratus spectare Pythicam vocem, velut si prolapsus ceci- 
disset, terram osculo contigit : scilicet, quod ea com. 
munis mater omnium mortalium esset Reditum inde 
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Romam, ubi adversus Rutulos bellum summa vi para- 
batur. 

40. Ardeam Rutuli habebant, gens, ut in ea regione 
atque in ea aetate, divitiis praepoUens : eaque ipsa causa 
belli fuit, quod rex Romanus tum ipse ditari, exhaustus 
magnificentia publicorum operum, tum praeda delinire 
popularium animos studebat : praeter aliam superbiam 
regno infestos etiam quod se in fabrorum ministeriis 
ac servili tam diu habitos opere ab rege indignabantur. 
Tentata res est, si primo impetu capi Ardea posset : 
ubiidparum processit,obsidionemunitionibusque coepti 
premi hostes. In iis stativis, ut fit longo magis quam 
acri bello, satis liberi commeatus erant : primoribus 
tamen magis, quam militibus. Regii quidem juvenes 
interdum otium conviviis comissationibusque inter se 
terebant. Forte potantibus his apud Sex. Tarquinium, 
ubi et Collatinus ccenabat Tarquinius, Egerii filius, 
incidit de uxoribus mentio : suam quisque laudare 
miris modis. Inde certamine accenso, Collatinus negat, 
verbis opus esse : paucis id quidem horis posse sciri, 
quantum ceteris praestet Lucretia sua. * Quin, si vigor 
juventae inest, conscendimus equos, invisimusque prae- 
sentes nostrarum ingenia ? ' Incaluerant vino. *Age 
sane,' omnes. Citatis equis avolant Romam. Quo 
quum, primis se intendentibus tenebris, pervenissent, 
pergunt inde CoUatiam : ubi Lucretiam, haudquaquam 
ut regias nurus, quas in convivio luxuque cum aequalibus 
viderant tempus terentes, sed nocte sera deditam lanae 
inter lucubrantes ancillas in medio aedium sedentem 
inveniunt. Muliebris certaminis laus penes Lucretiam 
fuit. Adveniens vir Tarquiniique excepti benigne : 
victor maritus comiter invitat regios juvenes. Ibi Sex. 
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Tarquinium mala libido Lucretiae per vim stuprandgs 
capit : tum forma, tum spectata castitas incitat Et 
tum quidem ab noctumo juvenili ludo in castra red- 
eunt 

41. Paucis interjectis diebus, Sex. Tarquinius, inscio 
Collatino, cum comite uno CoUatiam venit Ubi ex- 
ceptus benigne ab ignaris consilii, quum post coenam 
in hospitale cubiculum deductus esset, amore ardens, 
postquam satis tuta circa, sopitique omnes videbantur, 
stricto gladio ad dormientem Lucretiam venit, sinistra- 
que manu mulicris pectore oppresso, *Tace, Lucretia,» 
inquit, *Sex. Tarquinius sum ; ferrum in manu est : 
moriere, si emiseris vocem.' Quum pavida ex somno mu- 
lier nullan\ opem prope, mortemimminentem yideret; 
tum Tarquinius fateri amorem, orare, miscef e precibus 
minas, versare in omnes partes muliebrem animum. 
Ubi obstinatam videbat, et ne mortis quidem metu 
inclinari, addit ad metum dedecus : cum f^ortua jugu- 
latum servum positurum ait, ut in sordido adulteiio 
necata dicatur. Quo tefrore quum vidsset obstiniatam 
pudicitiam, profectusque inde esset, Lucretia, maesta 
tanto malo, nuntium Romam eundendt ad patrem, 
Ardeamque ad virum mittit, ut cutn singulis fidelibus 
amicis veniant; rfem atrocem incidisse. Sp. Lucretius 
cum P. Valerio Volesi filio, Collatinus cum L. Junio 
Bruto venit ; cum quo forte Romam rediens ab nuntio 
uxoris erat conventus. Lucretiam sedentem maestam 
in cubiculo inveniunt Adventu suorum lacrimae obortae : 
quaerentique viro, !Satin' salvae?' 'Minime,' inquit; 
* quid enim salvi est mulieri, amissa pudicitia ? Ves- 
tigia viri alieni, CoUatine, in lecto sunt tuo. Ceterum 

corpus est tantum violatiim, animtts insons; mors 
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testis erit. Sed date dextras fidemque, haud impune 
adultero fore. Sextus est Tarquinius, qui hostis pro 
hospite priore nocte vi armatus mihi sibique, si vos viri 
estis, pestiferum hinc absttilit gaudium.' Dant ordine 
omnes fidem : consolantur aegram animi, avertendo 
noxam ab coacta in auctorem delicti ; mentem peccare, 
non corpus ; et unde consilitim abfuerit, culpam abesse. 
*Vos,' inquit, 'vidcritis quid illi debeatur: ego me, 
etsi peccato absolvo, supplicio non libero. Nec ulla 
deinde impudica Lucretiae exemplo vivet.' Cultrum, 
quem sub vesteabditumhabebat, eum in cordedefigit: 
prolapsaque in vuhius, moribunda cecidit. Conclamant 
vir paterque. Brutus, illis luctu occupatis, cultrum, 
ex vulnere Lucreti» extractum, manantem cruore prae 
se tenens, *Per hunc,' inquit, 'castissimum ante regiam 
injuriam sanguinan juro ; vosque,dii, testes facio, me L. 
Tarquinium Superbum, cum scelerata conjuge et omni 
Hberorum stirpe, feno, igni exsecuturum : nec illos nec 
alium quemquam regnare Romae passurum.' Cultrum 
deinde CoUatino tradit ;:inde Lucretio ac Valerio, stu- 
pentibus miraculo rei, unde novum in Bruti pectore 
ingenium. Ut praeceptum erat, jurant : totique ab 
luctu versi in iram, Bnitum, jam inde ad expugnandum 
regnum vocantera, sequuntur ducem. 

42. Elatum domo Lucretiae corpus in forum defe- 
runt, concientque miraculo, ut fit, rei novae atque in- 
dignitate homines : pro se quisque scelus regium ac 
Tim queruntur. Ferocissimus quisque juvenum cum 
armis voluntarius adest: sequitur et cetera juventus. 
Inde, pari praesidio reHcto CoUatiae ad portas, custodi- 
busque datis, ne quis eum motum regibus nuntiaret, 
ceteri armati, duce Bruto, Romam profecti. Ubi eo 
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ventum est, quacunque inqedit, armata multitudo 
pavorem ac tumultum facit. Nec minorem motum 
animorum Romae tam atrox res facit, quam Collatise 
fecerat. Ergo ex omnibus locis urbis in forum con- 
curritur. Quo simul ventum est, praeco ad tribunum 
Celerum, in quo tum magistratu forte Brutus erat, 
populum advocavit. Ibi oratio habita, nequaquam ejiis 
pectoris ingeniique, quod simulatum ad eam ^iem 
fuerat, de vi ac libidine Sex. Tarquinii^ de stupro 
infando Lucretiae et miserabili caede, de orbitate Trici- 
pitini, cui morte filiae causa mortis indignior ac misera- 
hilior esset. Addita superbia regis, miseriaeque et labores 
plebis, in fossas cloacasque exhauriendas demersae. 
Romanos homines, victores omnium circa populorum, 
opifices ac lapicidas pro bellatoribus factos. Indigna 
Ser. TuUii regis memorata caedes, et invecta corpori 
patris nefando vehiculo fiha; invocatique ultores paren- 
tum dii. His memoratis incensam multitudinem perpu- 
lit, ut imperium regi abrogaret, exsulesque esse juberet 
L. Tarquinium cum conjuge ac liberis. Ipse, junioribus, 
qui ultro nomina dabant, lectis armatisque, ad con> 
citandum inde adversus regem exercitum Ardeam in 
castra est profectus ;.imperium in urbe Lucretio, prae-, 
fecto urbis jam ante ab rege instituto, relinquiL Inter 
hunc tumultum Tullia domo profugit, exsecrantibus» 
quacunque incedebat, invocantibusque parentum furias 
viris mulieribusque. . , 

43. Harum rerum nuntiis in castra perlatis, quum re 
nova trepidus rex pergeret Romam ad comprimendos 
motus, flexit viam Brutus (senserat enim adventum) 
ne obvius fieret ; eodemque fere tempore, diversis itine- 
ribus, Brutus Ardeam, Tarquinius Romam, venerunt 

D 2 
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Tarquinio clausae portae, exsiliumque indictum : libera- 
torem urbis Iseta castra accepere : exactique inde liberi 
regis. Duo patrem secuti sunt, qui exsulatum Csere in 
Etruscos ierunt Sex. Tarquinius, Gabios, tanquam in 
suum regnum, profectus, ab ultoribus veterum simul- 
tatum, quas sibi ipse csedibus rapinisque conciverat, 
est interfectus. 

L. Tarquinius Superbus regnavit annos quinque et 
viginti. Regnatum Romae ab condita urbe ad libera- 
tam annos ducentos quadraginta quattuor. Duo con- 
sules inde comitiis centiuriatis a praefecto urbis creati 
sunt, L. Junius Brutus et L. Tarquinius Collatinus. 



NOTES. 



INTRODUCTORY. 

The following remarks, taken from my "Help to Latin 
Grammar,*' will serve to explain certain terms which are used 
in the Notes, and to give son>e idea of the general principles on 
which the Notes are constructed. If not suited to the pupil at 
first starting, they may be explained to him at the discretion of 
the teacher. 

1. A Noun is the name of an object ; that is, of anything 
which we can see, hear, taste, touch, smell, or in any way 
think of. 

[The word * object ' is used by grammarians in two senses. In 

both it means *a thing laid before,' being derived from ob- 

jectum, the perfect passive participle of the verb objicio^ *lay 

before.' The difFerence of meanmg results from a difFerent 

word being understood after objectum, 

a. If we understand menti, object means * anything whatever 
laid before the mind ; * that is, anything whatever that we can 
perceive with the senses, or in any way think of. It is in thi* 
sense that a noun may be defined as the name of an object ; 
and in this sense* only is the word *object' used in the 
foUowing pages. 

b. If we understand cutioni after objectum, object means 
* that which is laid before and exposed to the action denoted by 
a verb.' I have not used the word in this sense, both for fear 
of confusing it with the former sense, and because it does not 
appear to me to convey a strictly accurate idea.] 

2. Cases are, Certain forms which the noun passes through, 
in order to show the circumstances in which the object, named 
by the noun, is placed. 

The circumstances in which an object may be placed are very 

* We might use in this sense, if we took its onginal and proper meaning, 
the En^lish word *thine.' For the noiin *thing' is connected with the 
verb ' thmk,' as res is with reor in Latin, and ding with denken in German : 
and means, as those words do, * anything whatever thought of j ' which is 
the exact meaning we attach to the word 'object.' But as, in common 
language, we call inanimate objects 'things,' in opposition to animate 
objects or persons, we can hardly use the word ' thing ' m this general sense, 
but must use instead the Latin word 'object.' 
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numerous; and therefore, to mark them distinctly, the noun 
should pass through very many cases. But the Romans, it 
appears, conceived that these circumstances might be arranged 
in six distinct groups ; for they made the noun pass through six 
ca&es. These cases are subject to the six following laws. 

3. If an object is spoken of as the subject of the sentence, its 
noun is in the Nominative case. 

[Subject, from subjectumy *laid under/ is used here, in its 
ordinary sense, to mean that particular object which is laid 
under the sentence {sentmtuE being understood after subjectum) ; 
that is, the object about which the seQtence is made. Whether 
I say, * John ran,* or * John carried George,' or *John was carried 
by George,' I select the object named John as the subject or 
foundatiou-stone of my sentence ; as that on which I mean to 
build my sentence up. It does not follow that this is the object 
to which, in my mind, I attach the most importance : but it is 
the object to which, in the sentence, I assign the chief place ; and 
it is generally the object which I wish to speak of as acting. 
In Latin an object is known to be tbe subject, by the word 
which names it being in the nominative case : and this word, 
whether noun or pronoun, we call, not the subject, but the sub- 
jecl-word, in order that the distinction between things, and 
words, the names or marks of things, may be clearly preservcd.] 

4. If an object is spoken of as acted on directly by the subject, 
its noun is in the Accusative case. 

By * acted on directly * we mean moved in place or chauged 
in condition. 

5. If an object is spoken of as acted on indirectly by the 
subject, its noun is in the Dative case. 

By this we mean tHat the object is conceived, not as moved 
or changed, but as in some way or other affected by the action. 

6. If an object is spoken of as possessing another object, its 
noun is in the Genitive case. 

7. If an object is addressed, its noun is in thc Vocative case. 

8. If an object is spoken of as subsidiary to tbe action of the 
subject, its noun is in the Ablative case. 

By this we mean that the object is not conceived as in any 
way afiected by the action, but is introduced into the sentence 
to explain, or tell something more about it. 

9. Conceiving, then, that an object may always be regarded as 
placed in some one or other of these six groups of circumstances ; 
that is, as the subject of the sentence, as acted on directly by 
the subject, as acted on indirectly, as possessing, as addressed, 
or as subsidiary to the action ; and that the several cases of the 
noun point out the object as in one or other of these six groups; 
we shall endeavour, in the following Notes, to account for the 
cases of nouns by referring them to one or other of the six 
above-mentioned general laws. 
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10. A Pronoun is a word used instead of a noun. 

There are in Latin only two perfect pronouns ; [e^o for the 
first person, and tu for the second. There is also for the third 
person the imperfect pronoun sui, 

As the use of the noun and pronoun is the same, it must be 
understood that, when we speak of a noun generally, we include 
under the term these three pronouns. The other words, some- 
times called pronouns ; such as Aic, Uley &c. ; will be treated in 
the Notes as adjectives, and may be called, by wayof distinction, 
pronominal adjectives. 

1 1. An Adjective is a word, which, joined to a noun, denotes 
that the object named by the noun possesses a certain quality. 

The adjective passes through numbers and cases, like the 
noun; and also through genders, which the noun does not. 
The numbers, cases, and genders of an adjective are, Certain 
forms which the adjective passes through, in order to suit the 
number, case, and gender of the noun to which it is' joined. 

12. A Verb is a word, which, joined to a noun, denotes that 
the object named by the noun peiforms a certain action. 

The verb passes through persons, numbers, tenses, and moods. 
With regard lo these, it is sufiicient for our present purpose to 
observe, that, when it is simply stated that an object performa 
an action, the verb is put in the indicative (or stating) mood ; 
but when an action, whether spoken of as actually taking place 
or not, is conceived as in any way dependent on another action, 
then the verb is put in the subjunc^e mood. Our aim, then, in 
explaining verbs in the subjunctive, will be to show that the 
action denoted by them is conceived as in some way or other 
dependent on some other action ; and we shall spee^k of such 
verbs as subjoined to some other verb. But if theire is in a 
sentence, beside the main verb, a verb in the indicative mood, 
then we shall speak of such verbs as adjoined to the main verb ; 
and shall consider that the action denoted by it is not conceived 
as dependent on the action denoted by the roain verb. 

13. If a word is used to join together words or sentences, it is 
called a Conjunction. 

Conjunctions mav be classed as conjoining, adjoining, and 
subjoining conjunctions. 

Conjoining conjunctions, as et *and,* aut *or,' join together 
words in the same sentence, and difierent sentences, on equal 
terms. 

Adjoining and subjoining conjunctions are used to join on 
secondary clatises to the main sentence. And, just as we call 
the verbs in these clauses adjoined or subjoined, according as 
they are in the indicative or subjunctive mood ; that is, accord- 
ing as the actions denoted by them are not dependent, or are 
dependent, on the main action ; so do we call the words, which 
join them, adjoining or subjoining conjunctions. 
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u MneasJl Oar bnr fcr Ae miBM i wffv e is : * If an fibject 
s mentnoed as die sabject <^ tbe sentmce^ its ■oan s ia the 
■oininative caae^' Bi cunda; thoefere;, to liiKi the sabeect in 
cacb s ent ttic e, we nrai^ look fiir a. word in the n nm i wm ;- ^ case. 
Sachaword, in this s e nt en c e, is -.^JKtir ; thaogii tiie tenamatioa 
Ms is not oaeof the ordinaiy tprminations of tiie nondiBtive^ as 
grven in the eramples of tiie hve rii»fW«arHrfc The leKon ^ 
that j^Meas is a Gfcek proper name ; whidb^ thongh introdiiced 
into T^atTn, was not thoroog^y Latinized. See next note. 

2^ Anclris ae.] In the genitiye^ as nazning- the pcssessor of 
tfie soa : firom. Anckisa, yEjuas xnd Am:kx^ are the Greek 
names of two Trojan heroes; axtd, 1rb«* othor Greek proper 
nocms, arc ▼arioasly declined in Latiiu In Gfeefc» th^ bekxur 
to die first declenaon : and it seons rhat^ qb their 6ist^^i^ 
dnction ioto Latin, they were changed into ^"Etttm and AmcJkis^ * 
&at is^ into regoko' nomis of the first Latin deciexBion ; jnst as 
Ihe Greek common norai paieUs, 'pott,* was chan^d into 
pee&L Bnt proper nomis and common nomss did not me^ with 
exactlj die same £ite. The common nonnsy bdng freqnexitly 
msed, retained their new Latin forms^ and passed current aa 
r^^olar Latin noons. Bnt the piopcr nonns» bdng seidom nsed, 
loanded strange in their new T^frn forms,, and partiallT slid l^ck 
Rxto their old Gredc forms. Thos we find Greek prop^ Donns 
decfined in Latin both with Greek and Latin terminations ' 
some writers indming to the fbrmer, some to the latter. Tbe 
IbHowing win serre as examples Ibr soch as brioog to the first 
declen^» : — 

N. j£fuas ; G. <r ; D. <r / A. «r, (mt am / V. m ; AK «. 

N. Anchises ; G. <e/ D. <r / A. «w, or am ; V. «^ ^, or 5 / Ab. 
e,<xd, 

SomeUiii^ of the kind has happened m onr own lai^nage. 
Certain woids, introduced late into English, tried to poss into 
thoronghly Ei^Iish forxns, bnt did not sncceed ; as 'physiog- 
nomy' into •▼isnomv,' 'rendezvons' into 'randivons,' *vol- 
cano' into *volcan,* 'cxodus' into *exode:' while others, 
which wcre more commonly nsed, did succeed. Thns 'chi- 
mrgeon* became 'surgeon,* 'caprichio' became *caprice,' &c. 
(See Trench^s 'Englisl^' p. 57.} 

3. Domo.] Domus, an irr^ular noim of the foorth de- 
clension, is dedined thus : — 

Sing. N. and V. D8-^nMs; G. us; D. m and c; A. mm ; Ab. c, 
Plnr. N. and V. Do-mns ; G. mum and ormm ; A. os ; D. and 

Ab. *fcw. I 

Hence the following memorial line : — 

Tolle mtf mu, mi, mis, si declinaie domrns vis. 
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Beside the genitive domUs * of a house,' there is the fonn clomi, 
meaning *in the house,* *at home/ Remember that domus 
and rus, like the names of towns and small islands, do not take 
prepositions before them, when naming the place to or from 
"which motion b directed, or at which an action is performed 
(*H. VIII. 20). But in prose prepositions are, with few ex- 
ceptions, placed in such circumstances before the names of 
countries and all other nouns. Compare the nouns Macedoniam, 
agrum, urbe, &c., in this and the following sentences. 

4. In Macedoniam.] Observe the difference between the 
prepositions (i) in and «r, and (2) ad and ab. In (with the 
accusative) and ex denote motion *to' and *from* the inside 
of a place : ad and ab (or a) denote motion * to * and * from ' 
the outside of a place: Thus you have in Macedoniamy because 
^neas entered into Macedonia; ex urbe^ because the natives 
came out of the city. But ad agrum, because in this sentence 
at least no notion of his entering the Laurentian territory is 
conveyed : just as by ab Sicilia no notion of his coming out of 
Sicily is conveyed, He himself did actually come out ; but this 
is not expressed. What is expressed is, that from outside Sicily 
he sailed in his fleet (which did not enter either the one or the 
other) to outside the Laurentian territory. 

5. Macedoniam.] Virgil, singing in the ^neid the wander- 
ings of iEneas, darries hira first to the shores of Thrace. Livy, 
in accordance with a legend more preValent ariiong the Greeks, 
brings him to the peninsula of Pallene in Macedonia ; where he 
is said to have founded the town -^nea; 

6. Siciliam.] A small island, containing only one town and 
its adjoining territoiy, as Naxos or Delos, was regarded as a 
town : and therefore its name, like the hame of a town, is used 
without a preposition. But a large island, as Sicily, could not 
be so regarded; and therefore its name, like the name of a 
country, is iised with a preposition. Islands of intermediate 
size, as Cyprus, seem sometimes to have been regarded as towns, 
sometimes as countries : for we find their names both with and 
without prepositions ; but more frequently without 

7. Delatus.] The first meaning of the preposition de is 
*down from:* as, ruunt de montidus amnes ; *down from 
mountains rush the streams.* And this meaning is frequently 
retained in composition : as in de-mitto^ * let down ; * de-scendo, 
*climb down,* *descend.' So de-fero means, *bring down,* 
and thence, * bring into port : ' because, as the sea looks higher 
than the land, a ship seems to come down, as it comes to shore. 
The compound delatus est agrees with j^neas as subject-word, 
understood from the preceding sentence. And so does navi- 
gavit, 

* H. means, " Hclp to Latin Grammar," by thc Editor. 
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8. Quum Trojani.] You have here a compound sentence. 
Passing through it in quest of the main subject-word, which must 
be of course in the nominative case, you come first to TrojanL 
But this is in a clause subjoined to the main sentence by quumf 
and must be subject-word to the subjoined verb agerent, Then 
come Latinus and Aborigines, which are the words you want, 
conjoined by the conjunction que, Where is the verb that 
a^ees with them? Not tettebant: fbr that is a verb in the 
relative clause, agreeing with the relative quu So it must be 
concurrunt: and the main sentence, on which the secondary 
clauses hang, is : * king Latinus and the natives run togethen' 

9. 'Agerent.] Our law for the accusative is : *If an object is 
spoken of as acted on directly by the subject, its noun is in the 
accusative case.* By *acted on directly/ we mean, *moved' in 
place, or * changed ' in character or condition. This law leads 
us to the distinction between transitive and intransitive vefbs. 
If a verb denotes an action which passes on (transit) from 
the subject to some other object, so as to move or change it, 
it is said to be 'transitive/ If a verb denotes an action which 
does not so pass on, it is said to be ' intransitive.' If I say, 
Caius ambulat, 'Caius walks,' I say that Caius performs an 
action which has to do only with himself, and does not pass 
on to any other object : therefore ambulo^ *walk,* is an in- 
transitive verb. If I say, Caius agit, * Caius drives,' I say that 
Caius performs an action which does pass on to another object, 
so as to move it : and therefore ago^ *drive,* is a transitive verb. 
If Caius drives, he must drive something: as, *Caius drives 
oxen.* In Latin, then, the word naming 'oxen* will be in the 
accusative case, because it names objects spoken of as acted on 
directly : as, Caius boves agit ; or, as in the text, quum Trojani 
prcedam agerent, 

10. Loca.] Locusy which is masculine in the singular, is both 
masculine and neuterin the plural. So too jocuSf *joke,' has in 
the plural hoth Joci 2indjoca. 

11. Vim.] Vis, *force,' *strength,* is irregular. The geni^ 
tive, viSf and the dative, zn, are hardly ever found. A. vim ; 
Ab. 7d. Plur. N. and A. idres ; G. virium ; D. and Ab. viribus» 
Viresj like our word *forces,' has the special sense, *military 
forces,* *troops.' 

12. Concumint.] When writers wish to describe a past 
action vividly, so as to make it seem actually/mw/ to tneir 
readers, they use the present tense. This use of the * Historical 
Present,* as it is called, does not necessarily alter the tense of 
verbs subjoined to it. The law for the sequence of tenses is : 
If the main verb is in the present, future, or perfect definite 
tense, the subjoined verb is in the present (or perfect) subjunc- 
tive : if the main verb is in the pcrfect indefinite, imperfect, or 
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pluperfect tense, the subjoined verb is in the imperfect (or plu- 
peifect) subjunctive (H. VIII. 35) : as, curro^ curram^ cucurri^ 
ut te videam ; * I run, shall run, have run, to see you : ' cucurri, 
currebam^ cucurreram^ ut te viderem ; * I ran, was running, had 
run, to see you : ' dico, dicam, dixi, quid egerim ; * I tell, shall 
teU, have told, what 1 have done : ' dixi, dicebam, dixeram, quid 
egissem; *I told, was telling, had told, what I had done.' . But 
when the Historical Present is used, the subjoined verb may 
either be in the imperfect (or pluperfect), as here, to accord 
with the sense ; or in the present (or perfect), as IX. 3, to accord 
with the form. 

13. Appellat.] The noun in the accusative after appellat is 
opptdum ; and Lavinium is attracted into the same case with it, 
Compare, Annim Marcium regem populus creavit ; and, Romani 
appellati sunt Quirites : also II. 8, and IV. 19. 

14. Brevi.] An adjective in the ablative neuter is often used 
as an adverb. Thus ^^^^'means *shortly,* *in a short tirae.* 
So primo (in the first sentence) means *firstly,* *in the first 
place,* *first.* After neither adjective need a noun be under- 
stood ; any more than, in English, after *in brief,* *at first.* 

15. Ascanium.] In the accusative, being in apposition with 
nomen. See III. 3. 

CHAPTER II. 

1. Petiti.] **Wereattacked." 

2. Pacta.] **Betrothed." From the same xoot pac ox pag 
(from Ivhich also comes pax (pac-s) *peaceO the two verbs 
pango zxA paciscor are derived. Pango means *fix,* *fasten:* 
but in the perfect forms ; that is, pepigi, pepigeramy &c. and 
pacius; it has thc special meaning, *bargain, *contract,' *plight.* 
Paciscor, being a deponent verb, has only the imperfect forms ; 
that is, paciscebar, paciscar, &c. ; but it uses for its compounds 
the participle pacius ; and in all these, both forms and com- 
pounds, it means *bargain,' *contract,' *plight.' Thus \>o\}s\. pepigi 
zxApcutussum mean * I bargained : ' 2tXi^pactus has both aii active 
sense, when it belongs \o paciscor ; qs, pactus sum provinciam, 
* I bargained for a province :' and a passive sense, when it is the 
participle oipango, as here. 

3. Fuerat.] The compound used in Latin for the pluperfect 
indicative of the passive voice consists of the perfect passive 
participle, and the copula eram: as pactus {pacta, pactum,) 
eram, eraSy &c. ; * had been plighted * (H. V. 3). , But sometimes, 
though not frequently in good writers, fueram is used instead 
of eram : zs/ui is used instead of sum for the perfect, and/uero 
instead of ero for the future perfect. Perhaps, however, wheu 
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this is done, some slight difference of meaning may be intended. 
Thus in the text we may translate : * whose betrothed Lavinia 
had been before the arrival of iEneas ;* which implies, not only 
that the betrothal had taken place {pacta erat) before the arrival 
of iEneas, but that she had lived for some time as the betrothed 
of Tumus before that event. So arma qua fixa in parietibus 
fuerant means, not * the arms which had been tixed to the walls,' 
but *which had remalned fixed or hanging on the walls.' In 
fact, the participle with eram denotes an action ; vix^fueram a 
condition, the result of an action. 

4. Prselatum.] "Indignant at a stranger being preferred to 
him;" that is, *tohimself.' The imperfect pronoun ^/names 
the subject of the sentence, if a third person, in subordinate* 
circumstances. If the subject of the sentence is the first or 
second person, it is named in subordinate circumstances by the 
subordinate cases of ego or tu: as, ego cado me^ *I strike myself;' 
tu ccedis te, *you strike yourself;* Caius ccedit se^ * Caius strikes 
himself.' Since then sui only names the subject of the sentence 
when in subordinate circumstances, but never as the subject, it 
follows that it has no nominative case. It is commonly called 
the Reflexive pronoun, because it refers, or is refiected back for 
its meaning, to the subject of the sentence. (H. VIII. 31.) 

5. Intulit.] Our lawfor the dative is : *If an object is spoken 
of as acted on indirectly, its noun is in the dative case. By 
*acted on indirectly' we mean, not moved or changed, but 
* aflfected by ' or * concemed in * the action. 

a. Now, of transitive verbs, some denote an action which 
seems to pass on to one object only, as *kill/ *eat;' and^such 
verbs will be foUowed by one noun only, which, in Latin, will 
be in the accusative case. But others denote an action which 
passes on obviously to two objects : to one directly, so as to 
move or change it; to the other indirectly, so as to affect or 
influence it; and such verbs will be followed by two nouns, 
one in the accusative, and the other in the dative case. If I 
say, * Caius gives a book to the boy,' I say that Caius performs 
an action which passes on to two objects : to the object * book ' 
directly, for he moves it from himself to the boy ; to the object 
*boy' indirectly, for the boy, without being moved, is clearly 
afiected by or concemed in the action. In Latin, therefore, the 
verb will be foUowed by two nouns : by the noun naming 
*book' in the accusative; by the noun naming *boy' in the 
dative: as, Caius dat librum puero, Thus in the text, Turnus 

* As the object, which is selected as subject of the sentence, is the chief 
object spoken of in the sentence, all the other objects spoken of may be 
regarded as placed in subordinate circumstances ; and all the nouns naming 
them, as in subordinate cases. This distinction apolies only to the position 
of cases in a sentence, and not to their origin, witn which, at present, we 
havc nothing to do. 
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LaHno bellum intulit; * Tumus brought war on Latinus. ' Bellum 
is in the accusative, as naming the object moved by Tumus. 
Latino is in the dative, as naming the object, not moved, but 
affected by the bringing. Latinus stands still, and receives the 
war. Compare arma Rutulis iunxity and animos sibi conciliarety 
a little below. 

b, Of coiu-se, if the sentence is tumed into one with a passive 
construction, the construction of the dative is not altered. A 
Turno bellum Latino illatum est ; *war was brought on Latinus 
by Tumus. ' Bellum is in the nominative instead of the accusa- 
tive ; for mow it names the subject of the sentence. But Latino 
remains iii l«e dative ; for Latinus is acted on exactly in the 
same way, whether we speak of Tumus bringing the war, or of 
the war being brought by Tumus. Either way, Latinus stands 
still and receives the war. Thus you have above, cui pacta La- 
viniafueraty ?in.d. pralatum sibi advenam, (See H. VIL 15, &c.) 

6. Victi.] ** Were conquered." The participle is both in use 
and form an adjective. The passive participle victi, joined to 
the noun RutuHi denotes that the people named Rutulians 
possessed the quality of being 'conquered,* just as boni would 
denote that they possessed the quality of being *good.* And 
with neither word is it necessary to add the copula sunt : for 
the mere fact of placing a word, denoting quality, by the side 
of a noun, can only imply that the object, named by the noun, 
possess^s that quality. In English, however, usage requires us 
to insert the copula : as, * The Rutulians were conquered.* And 
in Latin the copula must be inserted, when we wish to denote 
the time at, or the mode in, which an action is performcd. 
Thus there is no copula vA\S\.petiH (i), because nothing more is 
denoted than the fact of the Trojans being attacked. And for 
the same reason there is no need of esse T^Hth pralatum (4). But 
fuerat (or erat) is necessary with pacta (3), because Livy wished 

to speak of the betrothing, not only as accomplished, but as 
accomplished before the performance of the action denoted by 
the main verb intulit, 

7. Rutulis.] Perhaps in strict accuracy it should be, armis 
Rutulorum. But this is a mode of writing not uncommon in 
Latin. Compare, Ingenia nostrorum hominum multum ceteris 
hominibus prtsstiterunt (instead of ceterorum hominum ingeniis), 
Cic. de Orat. I. 4. 

8. Conciliaret.] This is the first and simplest use of the sub- 
junctive. Scribo ut scias^ * I write that you may know. * I state 
as a fact that I write, and therefore scribo is in the indicative 
or stating mood. But I do not state as a fect that you know. 
I merely mention it as the putpose for which I write. Your 
knowing is subjoined to my wnting, not as a fact that actually 
takes pkce, but as a notion conceived in my mind. So in the 
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text, 'iEneas called both nations* Latins, that he might con- 
ciliate,* &c. The conciliating is spoken of, not as actualTy taking 
place, but as a purpose conceived by ^neas. Livy does not say 
that -^neas did conciliate, but that his purpose was to con- 
ciliate. The first, then, and simplest use of the subjunctive 
is when the subjoined action is spoken of, not as a fact that 
actually takes place, but as a notion conceived in the mind. 

The conjunction «/, which joins concUiaret to appdlavity is used 
in various senses. Here it means *that,* *in order that;' and 
as it is foUowed by the subjunctive mood, must be considered 
a subjoining conjunction. The conjunction fi/, *lest,' *that 
not,' which joins essent to appellavity is also a subjoining con- 
junction. For the tense of conciliaret and essety see I. 12. 

9. Nec deinde.] **Nor after that did the natives jdeld to 
the Trojans in affection and fidelity towards king iEneas : and 
relying on these dispositions of the twp daily coalescing nations, 
although Etruria was so great in power, that by this time it 
had fiUed, not lands only, but also the sea, through the whole 
length of Italy, from the Alps to the Sicilian Straits, virith the 
fame of its name, yet iEneas, when he might. have warded oflf 
tiie war behind walls, led forth his forces to battle." 

10. Studio.] Our law for the ablative is i * If an object is 
spoken of as subsidiary to the action of the subject, its noun is 
in the ablative case.' By * subsidiary * we mean * accompan^dng,' 
DOt on equal terms, but so as to explain or tell something more 
about the action. 

a. It is clear that many and very different objects may be 
spoken of as explaining or telling something more about the 
action. ** If I were to say, * The man gave the book to the boy,* 
I might be asked, * Where did he give it ? when did he give it ? 
why or how did he give it? what did he give it with?' and so 
on. And I might answer, * At Carthage ; in the moming ; out 
of love ; in a certain manner ; with his hand,' &c. Now these 
different objects, Carthage, Moming, Love, Manner, Hand, &c., 
are all spoken of, not as in any way affected by the action of the 
man, but as subsidiary to, or tellmg something more about it ; 
and, therefore, their nouns are all alik^ in the ablative case." 
(H. VII. 22.) It foUows therefore that^ under the general class 
of nouns in the ablative, as naming subsidiary objects, we shall 
have several special classes ; such as nouns in the ablative, as 
vacaiwi^ place, timey cause^ nrnnner^ instrument, &c. 

b. The nouns studio and /ide in the text do not seem to fall 
rnider any of these special classes ; but - they may be said to 
belong to another class, and to be in the specifying ablative, for 
they specify that in which the natives did not yield to the 
Trojans. Specifying ablatives will, of course, be required with 
rerbs (or adjectives), which denbte a vague or general action (or 
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qnality) : a» adundo^ * abouiKl ;' instrua^ * provide ;* compleo^ 
•fiU,' &c. 

11. Cessere.] Cedo is an intransitive verb, meaning, origi- 
nally, *move quietly,' *walk.* It then raeans *go away,' * with- 
clraw. ' Now if I go away, not exacthr from a person, but so as 
to let him step into the place which I vacate, I act on him in- 
directly ; for he is concerned in my going away. Hence cedo 
CQmes to mean, *give place,' *yield,' *submit ;' and is followed 
by a noun in the dative case : as, Viriatho exercitus nostri 
cesserufUy * our armies submitted to Viriathus ;* and in the text, 
*the natives yielded to the Trojans.' And still further : from 
the notion of giving place or )delding generally comes the 
special notion of yielding or giving up a particular object ; in 
which sense cedo, as *yield' in EngUsh, becomes a transitive 
verb, and is followed by two nouns ; one in the accusative, and 
the other in the dative, like do, infero^ &c. (5) ; as, Caius fratri 
currum cessit, * Caius gave up the chariot to his brother.' This, 
howcver, is not a very common use of the word. 

12. Fretus.] **Relyingon." /r^wjprobablycomesfromy^^, 
*bear,' being changed by metathesis (transposition of letters) 
from fertus. Fero has no participle of its own in use, having 
recourse, instead, to latus, which comes from a different root. 
But fer-tus would come naturally from fer-o, like ser-tus from 
ser-o, *twine,* ^vA partus ixom par-io^ *produce.* Also the 
change of letters is not uncommon ; as in spre-tus from sper-no, 
'despise,' and stra-tus from ster-noy *strew.' So from cer-no, 
' sift,' comc both cer-tus and cre-tus. FretuSy therefore, means, 
literally, *bome up;* and hence we see why it should be fol- 
lowed, as it almost always is, by a noun in the ablative case. 
The object on which we rely is the object by which we are 
bome up ; that is, the cause or instrument^ which is clearly a 
subsidiary objecL Otherwise we might have expected the 
dative ; which, indeed, is occasionally found. 

13. In dies.] Originally the phrase ran, Morbus crescit de di£ 
in diem ; or better^ de diebus in dies ; for the disease increases, 
not only from Monday to Wednesday, but from Tuesday to 
Thursday. Afterwards de diebus came to be left out ; and there 
remains in common use in dies, sometimes written indies^ as an 
adverb, and meaning * daily. ' Quotidi^ (from quot dies, * as many 
days as there are*) also means *daily.' But quotidie is used 
when we wish to express merely the repetition of an action : as, 
prandeo quotidiey *I dine daily.* In dies is used when we wish 
to speak of an action being repeated with progressive increase 
or decrease, as in the text. 

14. ^neas.] In the whole sentence j^neas is the main 
subject-word ; attached to which, as an adjective, are the wordg 
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fretus—populorum, and with which the main verb eduxit agrees. 
Then comes the adjoined clause, quamquam — erat ; to which thc 
dause ut — implesset is subjoined. And then, again, comes the 
clause quum — posset^ subjoined by quum to the main verb eduxit, 

15. Quamquam.] Relative forms are often doubled in 
Latin. Thus from qui^wt have quisquis, 'whoever/ *no matter 
who.' So from quam^ *how,* a form oiqui, we have quamquam 
(or quanquam), *however,* *no matter how,* *although.' Ob- 
serve that quamquam is foUowed by the indicative, and is there- 
fore an adjoining conjunction. And take as a rule : * When 
quamquam (or etsi) introduces a fact (as it aimost always does) 
that actually takes place, in contrast to the main fact, it is fol- 
lowed by a verb in the indicative mood.* 

16. Opibus.] Thb noun, in the singular, means 'mighty' 
*help;' in the plural, *resources,* *power,' *wealth.' The 
nominative ops is never, the dative opi is seldom, found. 

17. Implesset.] Observe that impleo (from in and the obso- 
lete verb pleOy from the same root as plenus) is one of the few 
verbs of the second conjugation, which form the perfect and 
partidple after the model oi amo and audio (H. V. 8). 

a. These verbs, and verbs of the first conjugation, aplmit, in 
the perfect tenses, of the foUowing abbreviation (chiefly found in 
poetry) : * The lettcr v and the foUowing vowel may be left out, 
provided that no confiision be caused thereby.* Thus you have 
m the text implesset for implevisset ; and you may have amarunt 
for amaverunt, But not amare for amavere, because it would 
be confused with the infinitive. So you may not shorten amavi 
into ama, nor amavimus into amamus, 

b. Similarly we find nosti^ noram, &c., for novistiy noveram, &c. 
(but always novero) ; also commosse for commaznssey &c. 

c. In the fourth conjugation the v only is dropped, as audii^ 
audteramy except before s, when both may be dropped ; as 
audistiy audissem, audisse^ petisse, In poetry, however, the forms 
audiisse, petasse, are preferred. 

18. Quum — posset.] Quum, *when,* *at which time ;' a 
word denoting time, formed from qui; is both an adjoining and 
a subjoining conjunction. 

a. When it introduces a fact altogether independent of the 
main fact, it is an adjoining conjunction, and as such is followed 
by tbe indicative mood ; as, quum y£neas in Italiam venit, Lati- 
nus Laurentem agrum r^ebat. The coming of ^neas is not 
mentioned as in any way dependent on the ruling of Latinus. 
After quum — veftit, many other things might have been said ; for 
instance, Tumus rex Rutulorum erat. 

b. But when quum introduces a (act dependent on, or in any 
way connected with, the main fact, it is a subjoining conjunc- 
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tion, and as such is foUowed by the subjunctive mood. Now 
the fact subjpined by quum may be connected with the main 
fact in several ways. It may be subjoined as a reason for or 
against the main fact. When quum subjoins a fact as a reason 
for the main fact, it may be translated *since/ though the notion 
of time is not altogether lost ; as, qua quum ita sinty profidscary 
• now that these things are so, I will set out ; ' or, * since now 
these things are so ; ' or simply, ' since this is the case.* 

c. Again, when quum subjoins a fact as a reason against the 
main fact, it may be translated * though,' as in the text. * When 
^neas was able to stay behind walls, he did not do so, as 
might be expected, but marched out ; ' or, * though at the time 
he was able ; * or, as we should say, * though he might have 
stayed.* 

19. Copias.] Copia, *abundance,'has in the plural tMe special 
sense, * military forces.' 

20. Situs est.] *Was buried,* *lies.' The participle situs 
comes from the verb sinoy *let,' *allow.' But it almost always 
means *placed,' 'situated ;' an object allowed or let alone in a 
place being regarded as situated there. And it very often has 
that special sense of *situated,' which it has here; viz. *situated 
in the grave,' * lying buried.' There is also from the same verb 
the noun sltus, *situation,' *site' (III. 2). 

21. Indigetem.] **The Latins call him Jupiter Indiges;" 
or, *Jupiter bom in our land.' Indiges (from indu^ an old form 
of in, and gen^ the root of gigno^ gen-ui) means literally * bom 
in : ' and Deus indiges is the ordinary name for a * national 
deified hero.' The title therefore implies that iEneas was 
thoroughly naturalized in Italy. 



CHAPTER III. 

1. Reliquit.] See II. 5. 

2. Quse ab situ.] **Which from the situation of the town 
stretched on the ledge of the hill was called Longa Alba : " or, 
* Long White Town, like our * Long Whitton.' 

3. Mansit Silviis.] ** The suraame of Silvius was after that 
retained by all who reigned at Alba." The Latin for ' my name 
is Silvius' is : either, npmen mihi est Silvius ; SUvius being in 
apposition with nomen, as I. 15 : or, more commonly, as in thc 
text, nomen mihi est Silvio ; Silvio being in apposition with 
mihi ; for it is as correct to say, * I am Silvius,' as *my name is 
Silvius : ' or, occasionally, but not well, nomen mihi est SilvU; 

£ 
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Silvii being in the genitive, as naming the possessor of the 
name. 

4. Omnibus.] Some intransitive verbs, as stOf *stand,* denote 
an action which hardly appears capable of affecting an object ; 
and after these we shall find no noun at all. Others denote 
an action which can be conceived as in some way affecting an 
object; and after these, unless there is something in the verb 
which requires another case, we shall always expect to find the 
noun naming such object in the dative. Thus in the text 
omnibus is in the dative after tnansit. For if an object is sppken 
of as remaining to *all,' or for 'all* to use, *all' may be con- 
ceived as acted on indirectly by it, being affected by its so 
remaining; and therefore theword naming 'all' may be put in 
the dative case. 

5. Albae.] "At Alba." 

6. Latino.] The first of the two laws for the ablative is, the 
object from which motion is directed has its noim in the ab- 
lative case. Hence verbs or adjectives, which in any way 
suggest the idea of *motion from,' are followed by the ablative. 
The son comes from the father. Hence the participles natus^ 
^enitusy ortus (as in the text), are followed by the ablative. 
So are all words denoting separation, exclusion, abstinence, 
&c. ; as arceOy libero^ privo, orbus^ vacuus, &c. With some 
words the preposition may be used or not, indifferently. 
Others have acquired a habit of taking or not taking it, which 
can only be ascertained by practice. 

7. Ad posteros.] The preposition a^ denotes that the name 
{TiberiSf *the Tiber') came down to *men of after time,* and 
was famous among them. 

8. Per manus.] "Insuccession." Liber per manus tradiiur ; 
* the book is passed through hands ; ' or, as we say, * from hand 
to hand.' But the expression/«?r t/tanus is appHed, not only to 
objects that can be actually held in the hand, as a book ; but to 
objects passed in any way from one to another. To a kingdom 
for instance, as in the text : and to religious rites ; as, si nobis 
traditd per manus rdigiones nulUp essent. Livy, V. 51. 

9. Colli fecit.] This is a good example of a verb followed by 
two nouns, because it denotes an action that operates on two 
objects (11. 5). Facio is not generally given as a verb that goveras 
the dative as well as the accusative, because there is seldom 
occasion to mention more than the object made. But in thc 
text, * Aventinus made a name for the hUl,' *name' has its noun 
cognomen (XLII. 4) in the accusative ; for Aventinus moved it 
from himself to the hill : * hill ' has its noun colli in the dative ; 
ktx it is not moved, but is affected, by the action of Aven- 
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tinus. It stands still, and receives the name. Compare Deus 
nobis hcec otiafecit. Vii^. E. I. 6. 

10. Maximus.] Caii^s fuit major ftatu quam Balbus, * Caius 
was older than Balbus ;* literally *greater in point of birth.' 
J^atu is in the ablative, ^ naming the object that specifies the 
superiority, just as studio and fide were in the ablative, as 
naming the objects that specified the yielding (II. 10). But 
often the word natu is omitted ; and major alone means * older ' 
(as in the noun majores, 'ancestors'); and maximus, *oldest,' 
as in the text. 

11. Patris — setatis.] Our law for the genitive is : *Ifan 
object is spoken of as possessing another object, its noun is in 
the genitive case.' 

a. Now an object may possess another object in two ways. Caii 
amor may mean *love felt by Caius ;* for if Caius feels love, he 
possesses it as one of his feelings. Also, Caii am^ may mean 
* love felt for Caius ; ' for if love is felt for Caius, he possesses it 
as a thing belonging to him. We show this by such expressions 
as * Give me your love ; ' for, if the love is given me, I possess 
it as much as I should possess a book or any other object that 
might be given me. In either sense then Caii is in the genitive, 
as naming the possessor of the love ; and, by way of distinc- 
tion, we may say that when Caii amor means *love felt by 
Caius,' Caii is in the genitive, as naming the CLciive possessor 
(for as he feels love, he acts) ; when Caii amor means * love felt 
for Caius,' Caii is in the genitive, as naming the pcLssive posses- 
sor (for some one else acts on him). Thus in the text patris is 
in the genitive, as naming the active possessor ; for the father 
feels the wish. ^tatis is in the genitive, as naming the passive 
possessor ; for age possesses respect as a thing belonging to it, 
but which others feel. The father acts ; age is acted upon. 

b. The genitive of the passive possessor is sometimes called 
the objective genitive. But this is a term we cannot adopt, both 
because it does not elucidate the idea of the genitive, and be- 
cause the word * objective' implies a sense of the word *object,' 
different from that in which we always understand it, viz. as 
anything whatever *objected,' or laid before the mind (Int. I.). 

c. Also, the genitive of the passive possessor is sometimes 
called the genitive of the cause, and is explained thus. A 
cause may be conceived as possessing an effect ; for the effect 
comes out of the cause, and therefore has been in, or possessed 
by, it. When, therefore, Ctfw aw^means *love felt for Caius,' 
Caii is said to be in the genitive, as namiiig the cause out of 
which the effect * love ' is come. This explanation is very fair 
as far as it goes, but it will not be found to hold always (XI. 6). 
We shall, therefore, adopt the genitive of the cause as a special 
head of the general division, the 'genitive of the passive pos 
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sessor ; ' for the cause is a passive possessor of the eflfect that is 
come out of it, and still belongs to it. 

12. Addit sceleri.] "He adds crime to crime. Hisbrother^s 
sons he puts out of the way. From his brother^s daughter, 
Rhea Silvia, having, under the show of honour, elected her a 
Vestal, he takes away hope of ofFspring by (imposing on her) 
lifelong virginity." The words/^ speciem honoris belong rather 
to the subjoined than to the main clause. Quum need not be the 
first word in the clause which it subjoins. 

13. Interimit.] Emo meant, originally, *take,' though in use 
it has only the special sense *take by purchase ;' that is, *buy.* 
But in the compounds it has only the original sense * take ; ' 
as eximOf *take out of,' *take away;' demo (de), *take down,' 
*take ofl^' *take away; * sumo {sud), *take \ip;^ promo {pro), 
*take out,' *put forward;' com4> (cum), *put together,* *arrange.' 
So interimo means * take from among;' hence, * do away with ; ' 
a soft way of expressing *destroy, *kill,' which is the only 
meaning of the word in use. Observe that the e of emo becomes 
i in composition; as in assideo, from sedeo ; dirigo from rego ; 
abstineo, trom teneo, 

14. Spem partus.] Partus is in the genitive, as naming the 
passive possessor, or cause, of the hope (ii). And, in general, 
nouns may stand in the genitive of^ the cause after all nouns 
which name emotions of the mind ; as love, anger, desire, hope, 
&c. ; whatever be the preposition by which such noims are con- 
nected in English ; as for, at, towards, of, &c. 

1 5. Adimit. ] Adimo (ad) means literally (13) *take to m^rself ; ' 
hence, *take from another,' and generally *take away.' This 
verb will show the flaultiness of the rule conmionly given in 
grammars : * Verbs compounded with prepositions govem the 
dative.' If the dative ajter aditfio depended in the least on the 
preposition ad, cuiimo could only mean *take to,' as in <zddit 
]ust above. Ad could not possibly lose its proper sense in com- 
position, and mean *from.' The fact is, that verbs should never 
be spoken of as goveming cases. Such an expression makes 
us lose sight of what cases are — mere forms which the noun 
assumes in order to show the circumstances in which the object 
named by the noun is placed. Thus in the sentence AmtUius 
addit sceteri scelus, *Amidius puts a new cnme by the side of 
the old Crime,' 'new crime' has its noun in the accusative, for 
it is spoken of as moved by Amulius, just as in the sentence 
additaquamjlammis, * water is spoken of as moved ; * old crime ' 
has its noun in the dative, for it is not spoken of as moved, but 
only as aflfected by the action. It stands still, and is aflfected 
by having the new crime placed by its side, just as the fire is 
afifected by having the water thrown upon it. And exactly on 
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the same principle, in the sentence//»ij spem adimit, * hope' has 
its noun in the accusative, because it is moved ; *daughter* has 
her noun in the dative, because she is afFected by the hope being 
taken away. Whether I say, Jilia addo spetriy orjilia adimo spem^ 
the daughter is aUke stationary, and alike operated on indirectly 
by my action. 



CHAPTER IV. 

1. Sed debebatur.] ** But due, as I conceive, to the fates 
was the origin of so great a city, and the beginning of an empire 
second only to the majesty of the gods ; literally, *greatest 
after the power of the gods.' Debeo is a transitive verb ; as debeo 
pecuniam, *I owe money.' There is a passive therefore; as 
pecunia debetuTy *money is owed,' or *owing,' or *due.' And 
here the origin of Rome is spoken of as due or owing to the 
fates ; for it had been promised or conceded to them by Jupiter. 
Debeo also means * ought ; * for what we ought to do, we owe it 
to ourselves and God to do. So that in the sentence debeo ire^ 
* I ought to go,' ire is a noun in the accusative after the trans- 
itive verb debeo. 

2. Vestalis.] *' The Vestal, having become pregnant by Mars, 
gave birth to twins." 

3. Tiberim.] Notice the accusative in im instead of em. 
**Some parisyllabic nouns, which end in is, retain the i in the 
accusative and ablative : as 7/is, * force ; * sitis, * thirst ; * and, 
generally, the names of towns and rivers ; as Tiberisy * the 
Tiber,' A. Tiberim, Ab. Tiberi" (H. I. 17). See VII. 2. 

4. Circa.] Circay as *around' in English, is both preposition, 
as circa salttts, a little below ; and adverb, as here. Though 
perhaps here it may be rather considered as an indeclinable 
adjective. Compare, multarum circa civitatiumy XIV. 3. Con- 
versely, mitis, just below, is used rather as an adverb than as 
an adjective There is probably a similar reason for each use. 
Circa has no corresponding adjective, mitis has no corresponding 
adverb ; the positive form mite not being found in the best 
writers. 

5. Invenerit.] **Suckled them so tenderly, that the king^s 
herdsman foimd her Ucking them with her tongue." Compare 
this use of the subjnnctive with its primary use, as explamed 
in note II. 8. There the verb in the subjunctive denoted an 
action that was not spoken of as taking place. Here the action 
denoted by im/enerii is spoken of as taking place. Livy means 
to state that the herdsman did actually find the wolf suckling 
the children. We might, therefore, expect the indicative (or 
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stating) mood, invenit, just as we have in English the m- 
dicative *fomid.* But in Latin the subjmictive takes wider 
range. A verb is put in the subjimctive, when the action 
denoted by it is spoken of as in any way subjoined to, or 
dependent on, the main action. Now, in the text, the finding is 
not stated by itself, but is made to depend on the suckling. 
The dependence indeed is merely verbaL It would be quite 
easy to construct the sentence, so that the fmding might be 
stated by itself, and therefore the verb be in the indicative 
mood. But inasmuch as there is this verbal dependence, the 
verb is put in the subjunctive. Thus, from the primary use of 
the subjunctive mood, where the dependence is real as well as 
verbal, comes the secondary use, where the dependence is not 
real, but only verbal. The same conjunction ut is employed 
to subjoin the dependent verb to the main verb in both uses. 
In the former, ut means * in order that,' and subjoins ihtpurpose, 
which is dependent both verbally and really. In the latter, ut 
means 'so that,' and subjoins the restUty which is dependent 
verbally, but not really. 

It must be understood once for all, to prevent confusion, 
that, when the subjoined verb denotes an action which is not 
spoken of as really taking place, its dependence on the main 
verb is considered to be real ; when it denotes an action which 
is spoken of as really taking place, its dependence on the main 
verb is considered to be not real, but only verbal. 

6. Faustulo.] In the dative, by attraction to cui, See III. 
3, zndicomi^zxecuinunccognomenliiloadditury Virg. Mn. I. 267. 

7. Educandi.] The passive participle in dus is, in origin, an 
imperfect participle : that is, it denotes an action as not already 
completed. In use, it generally denotes that an action mustf or 
ougkt tOy or is tohe performed. The object, on which this neces- 
sity or duty falls, is conceived as acted on indirectly ; as 
affected by, or concemed in, the necessity or duty : and there- 
fore, when mentioned at all, has its noun in the dative case. 
H. VIII. 26. 

8. Adolcvit.] " As soon as they were grown up." 

9. Venando.] This is the gerund in dOf as it is sometimes 
called, or the ablative case of the verbal noun venandum^ 
* hunting.* The nominative, however, as venandum, is so rarely 
found, that perhaps it is better to consider the gerunds as 
forming the noun in conjunction with the infinitive mood ; as 
N.z/^arf,hunting; G.venandi; D. and Ah. venando ; A. (without 
a preposition) venari; (with a preposition) venandum (H. VIII. 
28). In the text, venando is in the abiative, as telling some- 
thing more about the roaming. * They roamed a-hxmting about 
the woods.' 
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10. Peragrare.] Observe this use of the infinitive. The 
infinitive is properly a noun, and stands in a sentence, either in 
the nominative, 2&/peragrare est jticundum^ * roaming is pleasant ;' 
or in the accusative (without a preposition), as, cupio peragrare^ 

* I desire to roam ;' the other cases being supplied by the 
gerunds. See last note, and H. VIII. 5, and 14. But in the 
text the infinitive is used like a verb in the imperfect indicative ; 

* they roamed,* *began to roam,* or *used to roam.' No doubt 
this construction arose from the proper one ; as if from the 
sentences, cceperant peragrare, or solebant peragrare, *they 
began,' or 'used to roam,' the verbs cceperant and solebant had 
dropped out. But in practice all notion of an omitted verb 
is lost, and the infinitive is used just as a verb in the indicative, 
when the writer, after relating events, passes on to a state ol 
things that has just commenced ; or when he wishes to set before 
his readers a picture of a series of actions following one another 
in rapid succession, without referring them to a particular time. 
Hence several such infinitives are commonly found together, 
as peragrarCf subsistere, facere, They are called Historical 
infinitives. 

11. Corporibus.] In the dative after sumpto. As in the 
active we might have, robur corpoHhus sumpserunt^ *they took 
up strength to their bodies ; * so in the passive we may have, 
robore corporibus sumptOy *strength being taken up to their 
bodies.' In either construction the bodies are spoken of as 
acted on in precisely the same way, viz. indirectly ; and there- 
fore their noun is in the dative case (II. 5). 

12. Praedae amissae.] **Out of resentment for the loss of 
their booty." PrcecUe is in the genitive, as naming the cause 
of the resentment (III. 14). But, observe, it is not the booty 
by itself that causes the resentment, but 'losing the booty,' 
*the loss of the booty.' This is a common construction in 
Latin. A perfect passive participle is made to agree with a 
noun, when we wish to speak, not so much of the object named 
by the noun, as of the action denoted by the participle. Re- 
member this construction, when translating into Latin the 
English infinitive in ing^ or verbal noun. * The killing (or mur- 
der) of the king terrified me ; ' interfectus-rex me terruit Here 
you have it in the nominative ; in the text you have it in the 
genitive. And at the end of this book (XLIII. 4) you will find 
it in the accusative and ablative, ab condita urbe ad liberatam, 

* firom the city built to the city freed,' that is, * from the buiiding 
of the city to its deliverance.* 

13. Numitori.] *The recollection touched the heart.' Who 
was affected by the heart being touched? Clearly he whose 
heart was touched ; that is, Numitor. Therefore Numitori is in 
the dative case. But though the dative may be thus explained 
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in accordance with the geileral law, the genitive would be the 
niore usual construction. 

14. Eo.] 'Thither,* Uothatplace/ 'tothatpomt.' 

15. Quin agnosceret.] **That he was not far from acknow- 
ledging Remus. " Note down guin and the sentence it subjoins, 
whenever it occurs, and observe the corresponding English 
expression. Here it is *from,* with the infinitive in ing: 
Similarly, vix inhiberi potuit quin se interficeret ; *he could 
hardly be preventedy>v»« /W/m^ himself :* vix me contineo quin 
involem in illum ; *I hardly restrain mys^ from flying ?X him.* 
Quin (from qui^ the old ablative of the relative, and non) meant 
originally, *in which mannernot,* *hownot;* hence, *so that 
not.' Thus the above sentences may be tumed, * he could 
hardly be hindered, so thathe should notldll himself ; ' * I hardly 
restrain myself, so thai I shall not fly at him.' 

16. A domo.] DomuSf meaning 'home,* follows the con- 
struction of the names of towns. But when it means * house, * 
as here, it is used, like nouns generally, with prepositions (I. 3). 

17. Postquam — vidit.] Postquam is generally followed by 
a verb in the perfect indicative. This shows two things with 
respect to the action denoted by the verb. First, the mvod 
shows that the action is not meant to be represented as de- 
pendent on the main action. Secondly, the tense shows that it is 
not meant to be represented as taking place long before the main 
action. If it were, the piuperfect would be used : as, Hannibal 
anno tertiOf postquam domo profugerat, in Africam venit. Postquam, 
therefore, must be regarded as an adjoining conjunction : and, 
when followed by the perfect, as implying that the adjoined 
action and the main action are to be considered as indepen- 
dent of one another, and as happening close together in point 
of time. 

18. Ut geniti.] ** How they had been bom, how educated, 
and how discovered." Ut, originally cuty is the adverb of maimer 
from qui (Hke c^j from Jj in Greek). 

a. It means therefore, *in which manner,' or *as; * in which 
sense it comes from the relative qui^ and is an adjoining con- 
junction : as, ut opinor^ *as I conceive' (i). 

b. It also means, *in what manner,* or *how; * in which sense 
it comes from the interrogative qui^ and is a subjoining conjunc- 
tion : as in the text, where it subjoins geniti essent to ostendit. 
In this sense it is the proper Latin word for the Engiish * how * 
after such verbs as *show,* *tell,' &c. But care must be taken 
that it is not put for the English ' that ' after such verbs. * He 
showed how Caius had done this ; * ostendit ut Caius hoc fecisset. 
But, * He showed that Caius had done this ;' ostendit Caium koc 
fecisse. 
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c, Beside *as,'and *how,'«/ also means *that,* or *in order 
that' (II. 8); and *that,' or 'so that' (IV. 5). Both these 
meanings flow from the original meaning, *in which manner.' 
Currit ut esuriat ; *he runs in a manner in which he may be 
hungry : * that is, * he runs in order that he may be hungry.* 
Ita cucurrit ut esuriat ; *he has run in such a manner that he 
is hungry.* Ita cucurrit ut esuriret ; *he ran in such a manner 
that he was hungry.* 

19. Avum regem.] **When the young men had saluted their 
grandfather as king." SalutOf like appello (I. 13), is one of those 
verbs which denote an action that is not complete in itself ; 
two nouns being necessary to complete the idea. These nouns 
are generally both in the same case : in the accusative, if the 
construction is active; as Caium consulem creaverunt : in the 
nominative, if the construction is passive; as Caius consul 
creatus est. Caium is in the accusative, as namingthe object acted 
upon directly by the creating; and consulem^ which perhaps, 
logically, should be in no case at all, is attracted naturally into 
the same case as Caium ; for it names the same object, if not 
in the same, at least not in different circumstances. So Caius 
is in the nominative as subject-word to creatus est ; and consul is 
attracted into the same case with it. 

This explanation will hold for sum when used as the copula, 
and for all copulative verbs, zsfioy * become ; ' maneoy * remain ; * 
evcuioy *tum out : * also for such verbs 2&faciOy *make ; * prcesto, 

* show ; * dico, *call,* &c., both active and passive ; in fact, for all 
verbs denoting an action, that does not by itself present a 
complete idea ; and which may therefore be classed together as 

* incomplete verbs. ' 

20. Rcgi efifecit.] Compare III. 9. 



CHAPTER V. 

I. Condendse.] Urlns is in the genitive, as naming thepassive 
possessor, or cause, of the desire. But, observe, it is not a city 
by itself that causes the desire, but the building of a city. 
* They were possessed by the desire of a city to be built : ' that 
is, *of building a city.' Compare this constructioh with iram 
prceda amissce^ *resentment at losing their booty* (IV. 12). But 
observe the difference : Urbs condenda is * the building of a 
city' — ^in idea, the dty not being designated as built; for 
condenda is an imperfect participle. Urbs condita is the building 
of a city — in fact, the city being designated as built ; for condita 
is a perfect participle. In other respects, these two nouns, as 
they may be called, are alike, and pass through their cases and 
numbers regularly. Perhaps it w^uld be well to conceive them 
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as combined into single nouns by a hyphen, like res-publicay 
*state,* OT jus-jurandum, *oath :* as N. urbs-condenda (or urbs- 
condita)j * city-building ; ' G. urbis-condenda ; D. urbi-condendce, 
&c. : Pl. G. urbium-condendarumy &c. 

Beside urbis-condendce^ we might have in the text urbem con- 
dendi: that is, the gerund, which, being active in significatioB, 
b followed by a nomi in the accusative case. This constniction, 
however, though it has exactly the same (imperfect) meaning as 
urbis condendcBy is not so commonly used by the best writers. 

2. Quoniam.] "Since they were twins, and respect for age 
could make no distinction between them, in order tiat the gods 
might choose by auguries, which should give a name to the new 
city, which should govern it when built under his power, they 
selected, Romulus the Palatine, and Remus the Aventine hill, as 
places to take the auguries in." In the sentence the main verb 
is capiunty which is in the historical present, and therefore the 
subjoined verbs are in the imperfect subjunctive (I. 12). 

a. These subjoined verbs all imply dependence, more or less, 
on the main action, though in different ways. Dependence may 
be r^arded both as before and after ; as the cause, and as the 
purposCy or result. The clause quoniam gemini essent denotes 
dependence before — the cause. * Since they were twins,' they had 
recourse to some plan for deciding between them, — * they sefected 
spots to take auguries in.' The clause nec — posset is exactly in 
the same position as the former, being conjoined to it by the et 
in nec^ nec being equivalent to et non, Posset^ then, and essent, 
being conjoined by et, are subjoined by quoniam to capiunt. 

b. Next comes the clause ut — legerenty subjoined to capiunt by 
«/, and denoting dependence after — the purpose. This is the 
primary use of the subjunctive ; the action not being spoken of 
as actually taking place (II. 8, and IV. 5). Then comes the clause 
qui — daret. This is subjoined by qui, not to the main sentence, 
but to the su])ordinate clause ut — legerent. It also denotes de- 
pendence after — the purpose. Giving a name to the city is men- 
tioned as the purpose or end of the gods choosing. Last comes 
qui — regeret; which is subjoined to ut — legerent exactly in the 
same way as qui — daret is. Instead, however, of being conjoined 
to qui — daret by a conjoining conjunction, it is sufl&ciently, and 
more emphatically, conjoined by being placed by its side. 

3. Templa.] Among the signs by which the gods were sup- 
posed to communicate their will to men, none held a more 
prominent place than those afforded by the voice and the flight 
of birds. The giving such signs on the part of the gods, and 
the taking or making them out on the part of men, as well as 
the actual signs themselves, received the names of augurium, a 
word probably connected with avisj *bird;' and auspicium, a 
word certainly compounded of avis and the root spec, *see.* 
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Birds, when supplying signs by their voice, were called osctnes 
(firom os and cano) ; by their flight, prcepetes (literally * goers- 
forward,' from prce and peto). It was by means of the latter 
that the brothers proposed to ascertain the will of the gods. 
With this purpose they each marked out a certain portion of 
the sky, called templum (from the root temj * cut oflf'), in which 
they were to make their observation ; and also a certain spot of 
ground, Hkewise called templum, from which they were to make 
their observation. Remus, from his tetnplum on the Aventine, 
first sees six vultures cross his templum in the sky. His com- 
panions immediately hail him king. But no sooner is this 
augury announced to Romulus, than he, firom his templum on 
the Palatine, sees twelve vultures cross his templum in the sky. 
Whereupon he, too, is saluted king by his friends. But which is 
to be king? Do the gods declare their will by priority of time 
or superiority of number ? This being a moot point, they settled 
it by the sword. 

4. Vulgatior.] Participles, like other adjectives, admit of 
degrees of comparison, when the action denoted by them 
admits of the notion of comparison. We cannot think of 
one man being more killed than another ; therefore there is no 
comparative interfectior, But we can think of one story being 
more noised abroad than another; therefore there is the com- 
parative vulgatior» 

5. Fama est,] As verbs of saying, perceiving, &c., are fol- 
lowed by the accusative and infinitive (H. VIII. 14), so also are 
nouns which name the actions denoted by such verbs. Thus, in 
the text, the noyxii famay *talk,' *saying,' which names the action 
denoted by the ytxbfatur, *says,' or dicity * tells,' is followed by 
the accusative and infinitive, or two accusatives, Remum and 
transUuisse, There is a talk of — whom ? Remus. What ? His 
leaping over the walls. Therefore the object *Remus,* and the 
object *leaping-over,' being both conceived as moved from the 
mouth of the speaker to the ears of the hearer, have their nouns 
in the accusative case. 

6. Ludibrio fratris.] This is an expression in which it 
would be somewhat far-fetched, though not perhaps altogether 
incorrect, to say that fratris is in the genitive, as naming the 
cause of the mockery. But it is both correct and simple to say 
ikiaXfrairis is in the genitive, as naming the passive possessor of 
the mockery. The brother does not display mockery, but has 
mockery displayed toward him. 

7. Potitus.] As the deponent/^/iIcTr has the transitive signi- 
fication *acquire,' *obtain,* the accusative might be expected 
after it, and is occasionally found, as in Lucretius, Homerus 
sceptra potitur, But it is usually foUowed by the ablative case. 
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For it seems to have originally meant, * I am made powerful ; ' 
or reflectively, *I make myself powerful.' The object, then, by 
which I make myself powerful would naturally have its noun in 
the ablative, as being the subsidiary object, or means. And as 
the best way to make myself powerful by means of an object is 
to possess myself of it, potior comes to have the transitive mean- 
ing, *acquire,* *obtain.' Besides^/wr, the following deponents, 
which are translated into English by transitive verbs, take the 
ablative, and for similar reasons ; viz. utor, * use ; ' fruoTy * enjoy ; * 
fungor, *discharge.* Potior is also found with the genitive 
in poetry; more rarely in prose, except in the pbrase, potior 
rerumy * I make myself master of the govemment.* 



CHAPTER VL 

1. Diis.] Detis, *God,* an irregular noun of the second 
declension, is thus declined : — 

Sing. N. and V. Deus ; G. Dei ; D. and Ab. Deo ; A. Deum. 
Plur. N. and V. Dei, Dii or Di; G. Deorum or Deum ; D. and 
Ab. Deis^ Diis or Dis; A. Deos, 

2. Quum — tum.] Notice this phrase for translating the 
English, *not only — ^but especially.' If filled up, it would be : 
se^ quum cetero habitu augustiorem fecisset^ tum maxime^ &c. 

3. Cujus ne vana.] *'And that its size might not be use- 
less, Romulus, with the view of attracting population, op^ied 
a certain place with privilege of sanctuary." The ablative 
causa (or gratia)^ with a noun in the genitive or a possessive, 
means, * for the sake of,* *in behalf of :' as tua causa hocfacio; 
* I do this for your sake.* In the text the noun in the genitive 
after causa is allicienda-multittuiinisy *population-attracting,* 
which must be considered as one noun (V. i). 

Asylum (from o, *not,' and o-t/XcUo, *rob') means, literally, a 
place *safe from robbers:* hence, *sanctuary,' a place under 
divine protection and safe from harm of all kinds, a place of 
refuge. Tt then became a place in which debtors might be safe 
from creditors, and criminals from justice. 

4. Discrimine.] As we had the noun fama followed by an 
accusative and infinitive, just like a verb (V. 5) ; so here we 
have the noun discrimen foUowed, like a verb, by a subjoined 
clause. * Without distinction, whether a man was slave or free. ' 
The Latin for *whether — or* is an — an. But the first an is 
frequently omitted, as in the text. Care must be taken not to 
transkte * or ' by aut in such a subjoined clause. 
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5. Avida.] The genitive of the passive possessor comes pro- 
perly, and in the first instance, after the nouns which name the 
objects possessed : as, amor pcUria^ *love of one's country ; * 
studium lucrif * fondness for gain ; ' cupido gloria, * desire of 
glory' (III. 11). But this construction is frequently extended 
to adjectives which correspond in meaning with such nouns; 
so that adjectives denoting fondness, desire, &c., are foUowed 
by the genitive : as, amans pairice^ * attached to one's country ; ' 
studiosus lucrif * fond of gain ; ' cupHdus glorice, * desirous ot 
glory ; * and, as in the text, avida navarum rerum^ * eager for 
change.' See XV. 4. 
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1. Cuilibet.] Qui{qucey quod^ &c.) is generally found inLatin 
as the relative, meaning * which. * It is also found as an indehnite 
adjective, meaning * any : * though in this sense the forms quisy 
quay qutdy are rather preferred. But guiy *any,* is found in 
certain indefinite adjectives, which are formed from it with the 
addition of an enclitic — an enclitic being a little word pro- 
nounced, and generally written, with the word preceding. 

a, Thus we have the little word libet, * it pleases, written 
after qui; the two together forming one word quUibety which 
means, * any one you please.* The part qui is declined regularly, 
the part lU>et remaining unchanged : as, N. qui-libety quce-libety 
quod-libety oxquid-libet; G. cujus-libet ; D. cui-libety &c. So too 
we shall find uter-libet, * whichever of the two you please.' 

b, A similar word is qui-vis, composed of quiy *any,' and vis^ 

* you wish : ' also declined regularly, and having exactly the 
same meaniug as quUibet, 

c, In the last chapter we had quendam^ the accusative of qui- 
dam ; a word composed of qui and the enditic dam. Qutdam 
means * a certain ' object ; as if the writer would say, * I do not 
know,' or, *I do not care to tell you which.' It is declined 
regularly, except that m before d becomes n: a& qtten-dam, 
quorun-dam. From it is derived quon-dam, which means, *at 
a certain time, I do not say when — ^before or after ;' *formerly,' 
*hereafter.' 

2. Civitatium.] The general rule for the genitive plural is : 

* Parisyllabic nouns take iumj imparisyllabic take um.^ CivUas, 
therefore, being imparisyllabic ; that is, not having the same 
number of syllables in the nominative as in the other cases ; 
civUatum would be regular, and is the more common form. But 
in national names ending in a^ the termination ium is almost 
always found ; as ArpincLS^ Arpinatium ; Antemnas, Antemna- 
tium (IX.) ; also in Uie plural nouns pencUes, *guardian gods,* 
and optimcUes, *nobles;* ASpenatium, optimatium. 
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3. Ut — esset.] Z7/ in the text subjoins, not a purpose, but 
a result. The subjunctive, therefore, is used, not in its primary, 
but in its secondary sense ; the dependence denoted by it being 
not real, but only verbal (IV. 5). As an historical fact, Rome 
was now a match for any of the neighbouring states ; and, if 
I^ivy had stated this fact by itself^ he would have used the indi- 
cative mood, />ar erat, But in the sentence he subjoins this fact 
to another, which he makes the main fact : * Rome was now so 
strong that she was a match.* And in Latin, though not in 
English, this verbal dependence requires the subjunctive mood. 

The tense of esset is in accordance with the usual law for the 
sequence of tenses (I. 12). But sometimes the perfect subjunc- 
tive is used after «/, * so that,' as in IV. 5. This is allowable 
(though not usual) when a single perfected action is spoken of, as 
that of the herdsman finding the woif ; but not when a state or 
condition is denoted by the verb, as in the text. Thus for, * He 
ran so fast that he was in a sweat,* the Latin is, ita cucurrit ut 
sudarety not sudaverit, 

4. Qui — peterent.] **To seek alliance;" literally, *who 
should seek.' 

a, Of the words used in Latin to join subordinate clauses in 
the main sentence ; that is, of adjoining and subjoining conjunc- 
tions ; by far the most important are the relative adjective qui, 
and the adverbs derived from it These adverbs are : — 

(i) Of place : quo, * to which place,' * whither ;* unde (origin- 
ally cunde), * from which place,* * whence;' u3i (originally cu^, 
*at which place,' *where ;' qud, *by which road!.* 

(2) Of time : quum and quando, *at which time,* *when.' 

(3) Of manner, &c. : ut (originaUy cut), *in which manner,' 
* as,* * how ; * quare {qua re), or cur, * for which cause,* * why ; ' 
and some others. 

d, We have frequently met with qui as an adjoining conjunc- 
tion : as, Palatium, in quo ipse erat educatuSy muniit ; creat 
senatores, qui Patres appellati, in the last chapter. So, in iis 
locisy ubiexpositi erant, urbis condendcBy &c., V. i. In all these 
sentences, the verb in the relative clause is quite independent 
of the main verb. It denotes an action that is spoken of as 
really taking place, and without bearing on the main action. 
Hence the relative verb is in the indicative mood. And when 
it is, we say that it is adjoined, not subjoined ; andj^the word 
which adjoins it, whether the adjective qui, of an adverb 
derived from qui or any other word, we call an adjoining 
conjunction. 

c. But qui in the text we call a subjoining conjimction, 
because peterent is in the subjunctive mood. • And peterent has 
the primary sense of the subjunctive (II. 8), as it denotes a 
purpose conceived in the mind, not a fact that is spoken of as 
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actually taking place. The seeking is dependent on the sending, 
both verbally and really. Instead of the adjective qui^ the 
adverb «/, *in order that* (IV» 18), may be used before a verb 
denoting the purpose. In English we commonly use the 
infinitive mood. Thus, for *he sent ambassadors to sue for 
peace,* we may have, misit legatos ut paceni peierent ; but more 
elegantly, qui pacem peterent^ as in the text. 

5. Adeo.] "To such an extent did they at once despise," &c. 
AdeOy compounded of ad and the pronominal adverb eo, * there- 
to,* means (i) *up to the point spoken of,' *so : ' (2) *in addition 
to the thing spoken of,' *moreover.' We also have, com- 
pounded with ad, the adverb quoad^ *up to what,' *how far,' 
*how long;' and adhuc, *up to this time present,' *hitherto.' 
For the exact meaning of w, from which eo comes, see XV. i ; 
and for eo, see XXI. 9 and 25. 

6. Dissimulans.] "Dissembling." Simulo means 'pretend 
that which is not ; ' dissimuloy *hide that which is.' Thus, Quod 
non est simuloy dissimuloque quod est. 

7. £x industria.] **Institutes on purpose games sacred to 
Neptune, father of horses." The Roman sea-god Neptune was 
identified with the Greek Poseidon, who, beside being god of 
the sea, was regarded as creator of the horse, and originator of 
horse-racing? Compare Virg. Georg. I. 12. 

SoUennis (from annus^ *year,' the first part of the word being 
obscure) meant originally * taking place every year ; ' hence 
*stated,' *appointed.' Then, being applied to religious festivals, 
in consequence of their recurring at stated times, it came to 
mean *festive,' *solemn,' *sacred,' as here. And further, the 
neuter form sollenne passes, as frequently happens, into a noun ; 
with the sense *solemn rite,* *festival,' *solemnity.' See cujus 
ad sollenney a little below, and XI. 4. 

8. Quanto.] Tantus, the antecedent to quantus, is frequently 
omitted. The fiill sentence would be : Tanto id apparaiu con- 
celebrant, quanto tum sciebant aut poterant concelebrare. 

9. Multi mortales.] **A great many people came to the 
show, from a desire too of seeing the new city ; especially the 
inhabitants of the several nearest towns, Caenina, Crustumium 
(or Crustumerium), and Antemna," Etiam means *beside wish- 
ing to see the show.* 

10. Videndae.] Urbis-videndce, *city-seeing,' to be taken as 
one noun, is in the genitive as naming the passive possessor, 
or cause, of the desire (V. i). For the ablative studio, see 
IX. 7. 

11. Quique.] a. Here is another enclitic que appended to 
quis oxqui; see note i. But only quis is used in the nominative 
singular, asquisquef quaque, quidque, or quodque; G. cujusque, &c. 
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It means *each,' *every ;* and is often placed after superlatives 
and ordinal numerals : as, opHmus quisquey * all the best men ; ' 
decimus quisquey * every tenth man. 

b. In the text the phiral is used, because Livy does not mean 

* all the nearest persons ' (proximus quisque) ; but * all the 
nearest peoples* or *states, each state furnishing a number. 
This distinction of number must be carefully remembered. 
Similarly we have, 

Sing. Alter, * one of the two persons.* 

Plur. AUeriy *one of the two parties,' * classes,' &c. (XXI. 26). 

Sing. Uter, * which of the two persons.' 

Plur. Utri^ *which of the two parties,* 'classes,' &c (XIX. 
16). And the same with neutery *neither of the two;' and 
uterque^ * both of the two.' 

12. Liberis.] a. Some nouns in Latin are used only in the 
plural number : as liberif * children ; ' majores^ * ancestors ; ' superi^ 
inferiy penatesy manesj &c. These name more objects than one ; 
and are, therefore, quite regularly in the plural. The singular 
is wanting, because the single object was not regarded. A man 
was r^^rded as having, not a child, but children, a family : not 
an ancestor, but ancestors, ancestry. Hence we find, not liber, 
*child,' but only liberi: not majory *ancestor,' but only majores. 
Most words of this sort have passed from adjectives into nouns : 
as majores, * eider (men).' 

b. 6eside the above, which name more objects than one, there 
are some nouns found only in the phiral, which name a single 
object : as arma, * armour ; ' Jidesy * lyre ; * castra, * camp.* In 
these, therefore, there is something irregular. The explanation 
seems to be that this .single object was viewed and named with 
reference to its constituent parts. The lyre was called by a 
plural nonn Jides [G./idium), because it was an instrument com- 
pounded of sevenJ strings. A suit of armour was called arma 
(G. armorum), as compounded of several pieces. But a single 
string was not cailedjides oxfidis (sing.) ; nor was a single piece 
of armour called armum. Remember, then, that of plural-only 
nouns, some name more objects than one, as liberi; some name 
a single object, as casira. 

13. Eo.] ** Thereto." See XXI. 9. 

14. Composito.] The perfectpassive participle in the neuter 
gender often becomes a noun. Thus here we have compositum^ 

* arrangement,' from componere, *arrange:* and at the end of 
this chapter }&r/Mf«, *deed,' itom facio, *do.' This follows 
naturally from the power a Latin adjective has of designating 
sex by passing through genders. In the neuter gender it 
designates a tning so clearly, that no neuter noun need be 
attached ; just as in the masculine gender it designates a man 
so dearly, that no masculine noon need be attached. Thus 
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legatus means 'a man sent on an embassy/ 'ambassador;' 
legatum, *a thing bequeathed,* *l^^cy.* Similarly, hic means 
*this*-man, *he;' kac * this*-woman, ' * she ; * hoc * this*-thing, 
*it'(H. VIII.33). 

15. Venissent.] **And invoking the god, to whose high 
festival and games, as they said, they were come." As they 
were actually come to the games, the indicative venerant might 
have been expected here. But this is an instance of oratio 
obliqua, as it is called. 

16. Hortans.] **Exhorting them to calm their anger, and 
give their hearts to those to whom fortune had given their 
persons." 

1 7. Dedisset.] The words of Romulus were : Mollite iras, et 
quibus fors corpora dedit, date aninios, In oratio obliqua the 
adjoined verb dedit becomes dedisset ; the tense being pluperfect 
instead of perfect, because the exhorting is narrated as a past 
event, the main verb circumibat bemg m thc imperfect. See 
Note 15, and I. 12. 

18. Darent.] The word which names the object operated on 
indirectly by the action denoted by darent ; or, more briefly, 
the word in the dative after darent^ is w, the omitted ante- 
.cQ^^TiXio quibus. This antecedent, if not emphatic, is frequently 
omitted ; especially, if it is either in the nominative or accusa- 
tive case, and if tke relative also is in one of these two cases 
(H. VIII. 34. k). 

19. Preces.] In Note 12 we spoke of plural-only nouns. 
Preces is almost one, the ablative prece being alone used in the 
singular. Such assertions as this must be understood as re- 
ferring to the best prose writers. The dative preci and accusa- 
tive precem are found in poetry. So we called fides^ G. fidiumy 
*lyre,' a plural-only noun ; but the smgular G. fidis^ A. fidem^ 
and Ab. fide, are found in the poets. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

I. Pro ardore.] ** Move fast enough for the cagemess and 
rage of the Caeninensians." The preposition/r<? means prima- 
rily, *before' (XXXII. i). Here it gives the notion of * com- 
parison,' * proportion :' a notion which follows naturally from 
that of setting one object before another. Compare, pro 
multitudine hominum et pro gloria beUi angustos se fines habere 
arbitrabantur, Cses. I. 2. * Move ' in English is both transitive 
and intransitive. But moveo is hardly ever intransitive ; so that 

F 
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the reflexive pronoun is required to translate * they move ;* as 
se movent in the text 

2. Vastantibus.] Agreeing with Cceninensibus understood. 

3. Fit obvius.] "Meets." Obvius means, 'in the way of:* 
vnXh JiOf *get in the way of;' *meet,* It is followed by the 
dative : for I am acted on indirectly, not moved or chai^ged, by 
the object that gets in my way. 

4. Ferculo.] Ferculum is used here in its primar}' sense, *a 
frame to carry anything on,' from fero^ * carry/ Generally it is 
used in a special sense, meaning not ' the frame that carries^' 
but *the object carried — up to table :' that is, *a dish,* *a 
course.* There is also a vtmd/eretrumy having the same primary 
meaning, but usually naming the object which we call *bier.' 
It is the Latin form of the Greek noun ^iprrpov, from ^/fw, 
* carry,* which also means * bier.' From this iormferetrum, not 
iTomferculum, comes the sumame of the god, mentioned below. 
Jupiter Feretrms therefore means, * Jupiter of the framework or 
scaffolding.* 

J;. Ascendit.] Aseendo is compounded of ad and scando, 
imb.' Verbs thus compounded with prepositions generally 
undergo some change of ToweL Thus & generally becomes f 
before one consonant ; as cdpio, accfpio ; c&do^ occtao ; rdpio^ 
derfpio : but e before two consonants ; as scando, ascendo ; capio, 
acceptus ; rapioy dtreptus, This being taken as the rule, all 
exceptions should be carefully noted. 

6. Ad quercum.] '* And having laid them down beside the 
oak." Ad means *to by the side of,' 'to outside* (I. 4.) By 
itself it probably means no more than *by the side of,* *near ;' 
the idea of * motion to ' being owing to the accusative case, with 
which it is always used. 

7. Jupiter.] The name by which ^is god was called, before 
any terminations for making cases were affixed, was JCv. In 
speaking of him as the subject of the sentence, and in addressing 
him, the Romans always added pater^ * £ather. * Thus we have 
for the nominative (and vocative) case Jov-p&ter^ Jov-ptter (see 
Note 5), Juppiter or jUpfter: but in the other cases simply 
Jov-is^ yoV'i, Jav-em, 

8. Fero.] ^Cany-on ^<tferetrum otferculum. 



CHAPTER IX. 

I. Palatos.] The ordinary Latin verb has two participles 
denoting time in the active voice ; the present|and the^future : 
and one in the passive ; the perfect. 
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a. But deponent and half-deponent verbs have almost always 
all three with an active signification : as, patiens^ * suffering ';* 
passurus, * about to sufifer ;' passus, * having suffered :* fidens, 

^tra&\\xig*y fisurus, * about to trust 'i fisus, *havi.ng tnisted.* 

b. Participles, it must be observed, denote time with reference, 
not to the speaker, but to the action denoted by the main verb 
in the sentence. Thus, hac omnia Titius prtdem mutavit me 
probante, means : * All this Titius changed long ago with my 
approbation,' — given not now, bul at tlie time of the change. 
So in the last chapter vastantibus was xbb tHe present, because 
they were laying waste when Romujus me^ them. And in the 
text, ducta is in the perfect, because Ihe arttw was led before it 
surprised Oiem. - . .4 

c. We might therefore expect, XktA palatos, hvX palantes ; for 
they were in the act of straying, when theRfwnaniarmy surprised 
them. But it may be taken as an exception to the abpye rule, 
that .the perfect participle of depopents and half-deponents is 
often used instead of the present : pirobably because the present, 
being an active form, is not thoroug^ly atKhoittiQ aitiong the 
passive forms of deponents. 

2. Orat ut.] ** Eptreats Romulus to pardon." 

3. Det veniam.] Orat beinjg in the histoHcal present, the 
subjoined verb may either be m the present tense, as here, to 
accord with the form ; or. in the imperfect, to accord with the 
sense. See I. 12. 

4. Ita rcm.] Verbs of. thinking, saying, &c., which are fol- 
lowed in English by * that ' (not, * in order tbat \ are followed 
in Latin by the accusative and infinitive, or two accusativen 
(H. VIII. 14). But in Latin the alccusative and infinitive are 
frequently used, without the verb of thinking or saying being 
inserted, when a person has been just nfientioned in such a way 
that a speech or opinion may be readily asdribed to him. This 
speech or opinion thus expressed generally gives the reason for 
what he has just been mentioned aS savii^ or doing. Thus 
Hersilia intreats Romulus to admit the relatives 6f the ravished 
women into the state : and then adds as areason for her entreaty, 
that by such poKcy a state thrives. Oii coming, then, to an 
incomplete sentence of this sort (*ungovemed <vw/!i!(7 obliqua,* as 
it may be called), we must supply In our mind from some pre- 
ceding word, as orat, some such word as dicens ot putans, 

5. Impetratum.] **Her request was easily obtained.** /fw- 
petro means *achieve,* *obtain ;' and generaliy, *obtainby request* 
It may, therefore, be considered a transitive vcrb ; for it may be 
foUowed by a noun in the accusative case naroing the object 
obtained. But as this object is seldom expressed by a singJe 
noun, but much more commonly by a sentence, impetrQ is 

. F 2 
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seldom foUowed by a noun in the accusative, and therefore 
comes to be regarded as intransitive. And this holds still more 
in the passive : for, as neither you nor I are likely to be obtained 
by request, the third person only is used. And in this person 
the impersonal construction, as it is called, is almost always 
adopted. That is, the verb is used without a subject-word, or 
only such subject-word as may be supplied from a neighbouring 
sentence. And this of course would be regarded as of the 
ne^ter gender. Thus in the text we might supply, id quod ara- 
verctt impetratum est ; * what she asked for was readily obtained.' 

6. Minus — certaminis.] Observe this neuter adjective used 
like a noun ; and, as such, foilowed by a noun in the genitive 
case. Minus certaminis 'means literally, * less of fighting : * 
certaminis being in the genitive as naming the whole, that 
possesses *the less' as a part It is possible for us to use *less * 
as a noun in English ; but we generally keep it an adjective : as, 
* less fighting. ' 

a. But in Latin adjectives denoting quantity, — ^as multum^ 
plurimum^ aliquantum (XXI. i8), tantum^ &c. (not magnum or 
parvum)y — are generally used in this way as nouns, when we 
wish to give prominence to the quantity of an object, rather 
than to the object itself. So, too, are the pronominal adjectives : 
as hoc rei (XXXV. 3), si quid auri, quod campi (XI. i), &c. 
These adjectives may be used as nouns either in the nominative 
or accusative case ; but not when a preposition precedes. We 
must say, ad tatUum laborem^ not ad tantum laboris. 

b. After such adjectives used as' nouns we may also have 
neuter adjectives of the first class in the genitive case : as aliquid 
boni, plurimum nom, si quidpulckri, &c : and these must also 
be regarded as nouns. But we may not have adjectives of the 
second class. We must say, aliquid memorabile, not aliquid 
memorabilis, 

7. Cladibus.] Under the general class of nouns naming sub- 
sidiary objects, and therefore in the ablative case, come, as a 
special class, nouns which name the cause why an action is per- 
formed. Multi homines officia deserunt moUitia animi; *Many 
men desert their duty through feebleness of mind.' Mollitia is 
in the ablative, as naming the cause why men desert their duty. 
So in the text cladibus is in the ablative, as naming the cause 
why the spirits of the Crustuminians had fallen. Compare/^r- 
cibus fatigata and victoria ovantem, a little above. 

S. Qui darent.] "To give in their names" — as colonists. 
They did actually give in their names ; so that darent is in the 
subjunctive, in accordance with the secondary, not the primary, 
use of the mood, its dependence on inventi being verbal, not real 

(IV. s). 
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9, Migratum est.) Migro is an intiansitive verb, and is there- 
fore used impersonally in the passive : that is, only in the third 
person, and without a subject-word. This pasiive construction, 
instead of the active, is very common in Latin ; especially when 
the writer does not care to state precisely who performs the 
action. If the active migraverunt were used, it would be neces- 
sary to insert a subject-word : but after migratum est it is not 
necessary to name the persons by whom the migrations were 
made. We cannot translate this construction literally ; *it was 
migrated ' not being an English phrase. Moreover, it is not the 
exact translation, as there is nothing corresponding to *it* in 
the Latin. Captum est only means *it was taken,* when some 
neuter noun has just been used, and may be understood. But 
this is not the case with migratum est, If we keep the passive 
construction, we must adopt some such translation as the above 
— * Frequent migrations were made.* See H. VIII. 23. 



CHAPTER X. 

1. Praeerat.] ** Airverbscompoundedofxw»/, except/^jj"»/», 
are followed by a dative; for they each denote an action in 
which an object is concemed, not an action by which an object 
is moved." H. p. 142. Prcs-sum means literally *am before,' *am 
in front of ;* hence, *preside over,' *superintend.* See III. 4. 

2. Accipiat.] See IX. 3 for the tense. 

3. Sacris petitum.] Sacris is in the dative after petitum^ 
because the sacrifice is concerned in having water brought to it 
For the supine, see XIX. 14. 

4. Accepti obrutam.] Notice this use of the participle in 
Latin. The sentence may be translated literally : * Having been 
admitted, they killed her, having been overwhelmed with shields. * 
But we should say, * Having been admitted, they killed her by 
overwhehning her with shields.' The participle, therefore, 
may be used to denote the manner- in which, or the cause for 
which, an action is performed. Hovv did they kill her ? By over- 
whelming her with shields. And as the overwhelming pre- 
ceded the actual killing, we have the tense of obrutam agreeing 
with what was said in Note IX. i, b, 

5. Magni ponderis.] Notice this genitive, and compare it 
with the ablative magna specie in the next line. 

6. Brachio.] In the ablative, as naming the plcue on which 
they wore the bracelets. The preposition in may be prefixed, 
as in manibusy just below. See XXVII. 4. 

. 7. Habuerint.] In the subjunctive, being subjoined lo pepi' 
gisse by guod, and giving the reason which induced her to 
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bargain. The depcndence, therefore, denoted is 'dependence 
before* (V.2). *Thestoryis addecf that, as the Sabines com- 
monly wore, &c.' 

8. Pepigisse eam.] These two words are in the accusative 
after the active notion implied in ihe yroxd. fabula, Stt /ama 
est RemuM transiluissey V. 5. 

The word in the accusative zhec pepigisse is the omitted ante- 
cedent to quod ; quod being in the accnsative after haberent. If 
inserted, the antecedent would \)t id ; but the usage is to omit 
it (VII. 18). Quodf without its antecedent, answers exactly to 
our * what,* which may be resolved into * that which.* For the 
iorm pepigisse, see 11. 2. 

9. Haberent.] In the imperfect subjunctive, because the 
story is told as a past event in the oratio obliqua. If Tarpeia 
used these words to the Sabines, she said quod — habetis. See 
VII. 15. 

10. Eo.] We have had eo meaning *to that place,* *thither.* 
Here it means * on that account,' *for that cause.' Here, therefore, 
it is in the ablative singular neuter from £r, ' through that thing : ' 
in the ablative case, because the cause.iox which an action is 
performed has its noim in the ablative (IX. 7) ; in the neuter 
gender, in accordance with the usual custom, by which is (like 
other demonstratives) stands for \that male,' ea for 'thatfemale,* 
id for * that object neither male nor female ' (H. VIII. 33). Eo 
meaning thus naturally ' on that account,' we may be surprised 
that it sbould also mean ' thither ; ' but see XXI. 9 and 25. 



CHAPTER XI. 

1. Quod — campi.] Quod is in the nominative, as subject-word 
to est; and the antecedent to quod is the word in the accusative 
after complesset (X. 8). For the genitive after quod, see IX. 6. 
Observe this idiom for tuming into Latin such expressions as 
*all which,' *aU.' The literal English is, when the Roinan 
army had filled what of plain lies ; ' but we should say, * All the 
plain which lies.' So lor 'He sank all the ships in the har- 
Dour,* we may say, Quodfuil in portu navium demersit. 

2. Complesset.] For this contracted form, see II. 17. 

3. Prius — quam.] Priusquam, antequam, and postquam, 
may either be written as single words, or with their two parts 
separate, as here. See IV. 17 ; and observe that priusquam 
here, zspostquam there, is used as an adjoining, not subjoining,. 
conjunction. The mood of subiere shows that there is no depend- 
ence of the one action on the other ; the tense, that there was 
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no intefval between the two actions. Livy represents the 
coming down of the Sabines and the marching up of the 
Romans as independent and contemporaneous actions. In fact 
they are both in sense, though not in the sentence, main 
actions. But compUsset is in the pluperfect subjunctive after 
quum (which here, therefore, is a subjoining conjunction), 
because it denotes an action that not only took place some time 
before the main action (in the night), but was the cause of the 
main action. The Sabines came down^ because the Romans 
had filled the plain. See XIX. 9. 

4. In sequum.] A neuter adjective passed into a noun 
(VII. 14); *tothelevel.' 

5. In adversum.] ** Marched up the hill to meet them." 
Here too adversum has passed into a noun. Compare such ad- 
verbial expressions as ex adversoy * over against,' * opposite to ; * 
de integrOy *anew* (XVI. 3); ex impromso^ *unexpectedly ;* in 
prcBceps^ * headlong ; ' primo^ * firstly ; ' &«. 

6. Quarum ex injuria.] ** Out of wrong done to whom the 
war had arisen." Quai-um is in the genitive, as naming the 
passive possessors of the wrong (III. 11). Caii injuria may 
either mean * wrong done by Caius ;' Caii being in the genitive, 
as naming the active possessor of the wrong : or, * wrong done 
to Caius ;' CaH being in the genitive, as naming the passive 
possessor of the wrong. Occasionally both genitives are found 
attached to the same noun ; as, pro veteribus Helvetiorum injuriis 
populi Romaniy *for old wrongs done by the Helvetii to the 
Roman people,' where ffelvetiorum is in the genitive as naming 
the active, populi as naming the passive possessors of the 
wrong. 

7. Hinc — hinc.] ** Beseeching, on the one side their fathers, 
on the other side their husbands, not to besprinkle themselves, 
fathers-in-law and sons-in-law as they were, with unrighteous 
blood." Observe that, where we use the words *one' — *other,* 
or ' this ' — *that,' the Romans use the same word : as, hinc — kinc^ 
*frora this place' — *from this place.' Quite rightly, because as 
regards the speaker the place is no more *that* than *this.' 
So in the next sentence we have iunt — tum, *at that time' — *at 
that time : ' one time as regards the speaker being no more 
•this' than *that.' 

8. Tum — tum.] **Not only the multitude, but also the 
leaders." Notice this phrase for our *not only — but.' Similarly 
we had quum — tum (VI. 2). 

9. Xmperium.] **The whole govemment they bring together 
to Rome." Imperium is in the accusative, as naming the object 
moved : Romam^ as naming the object to which motion is 
directed. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

I. Quum-Hdivideret.] *'Since at the time he was dividing." 
Quum dhndebat would mean simply, * A*t the time when he was 
dividing ; ' and no connection would be implied between the 
dividing and the naming. But the subjunctive divideret denotes 
the dependence of the dividing on the naming : a dependcnce, 
not after and real, as when the purpose is denoted (II. 8) ; but 
before and merely verbal. Romulus actually was diyiding ; but 
the dividing is not stated as a fact by itself, but mentioned to 
show how it was that he came to give the names. This 
*dependence before' comprehends every mode in which an 
action can be represented as bearing upon the main action. In 
quum — agerent, a little below, it denotes a reason against the 
main action. Here it does not exactly denote the reason for it, 
or causey but rather the manner. The king's gratitude to the 
Sabine women was the cause of his giving their names to his 
new curia : his dividing the people into curia shows how it wa>s 
that he was able to do them this honour. 

2. Quumque — agerent.] **And. though at the time the 
Laurentians demanded satisfaction in accordance with the law 
of nations, the influence and entreaties of his relations had 
more effect with Tatius." Agerent is in the subjunctive, as 
denoting a reason against the main action : see last note, and 
II. i8. yure is in the ablative, as Qxphiimngagerent, It names 
the manner in which they acted. They acted as the law of 
nations showed them how to act. To act thus was to demand 
satisfaction. 

3. Suorum.] a. The rule is that the reflexives sui and suus 
refer to the subject of the sentence, as se does in the next 
sentence (II. 4). But it is not considered a violation of the 
rule, if they refer to the object, which is the subject of the 
sentence in sense, though not in grammar. Gratia and preces 
name the grammatical subjects 01 this sentence ; but the real 
subject, about which the sentence is made, is Tatius : as if it 
ran, *Tatius was more influenced,* &c.' 

b. Suorum does not agree with hominum understood. Mei 
means * people belonging to me' — in any way, friends, relations, 
soldiers, &c., as the context shows. Mea means, * things belong- 
ing to me,' *my property.' And so, too, the other possessives, 
tuus^ suus, noster^ vester^ are used in the plural as nouns. It 
is the gender of the adjective that gives it the power of thus 
naming persons and things : not any word omitted with which 
the adjective agrees. Mei no more agrees with homines 
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omitted, than fnea with ncgotia ; which would be an absurd 
ellipsis : as if omnia nosira abstulit meant, * he carried ofF all 
our businesses.' 

4. Plus poterant.] Plus is in the accusative after poterant : 
just as in the sentence, possum (or cxpi) ambulare^ ambulare is 
in the accusative after possum (or ccepi). Plus and ambulare 
name the objects on which the action denoted hy possum or {cospi) 
operates directly. There is, therefore, no need to understand 

facere after poterant. So tantum, a little below, is in the accu- 
sative after valuit. 

5. Illorum.] Ille means, *that yonder.* Illorum, therefore, 
implies, * those people with whose action he had nothing to do.' 
Ille, istCf hic, is, &c., are adjectives, which pass readily into 
nouns by help of their gender : just as the 2jA}QCivvt RomanuSy 
* Roman,* passes into the nouns RomanuSy *a Romanman;' 
Romana, * a Roman woman. ' But ,they go further than Romanus : 
for as there was no occasion to speak of a single * Roman thing,' 
there is no neuter noun Romanum. But as there was frequent 
occasion to speak of *that thing,' there is a neuter noun Ulud 
(isiudf &c. ). Thus, then, there is both the adjective ille passing 
through genders ; as ille, illa, illud : and there are the three 
nouns, Ule, illay iUud ; meaning respectively *that man,' *that 
woman,* *that thing;* which may often be translated by our 
three nouns, *he,* *she,' *it.' 

6. Quum — venisset.] **Having gone thither." 

a. The English compound for the perfect active participle is 
usually translated into Latin by the pluperfect subjunctive with 
quum^ when the verb is intransitive ; and when the corresponding 
Latin verb is not a deponent. When the verb is transitive, the 
construction, called ablative absolute, may be used equally well 
(H. VIII. 19). Thus, * h&ving gone,^ quumvenisset; *havingset 
out,* profectus ; *having killed the enemy,' occiso hostCy or quuin 
hostem ofcidisset. 

b. When the subjunctive construction is used, it should, as 
usual, denote that the action is in some way or other explanatory 
of the main action (Note i). But it has so completely passed 
into a phrase, that the connection is often very remote, even if it 
exists at all. In the text there is no connection between his 
going thither, and his being killed : but there is between his 
going thither, and his being killed at Lavinium. The clause 
quum — venisset shows how it was that he came to be killed at 
Lavinium. 

c. The tense of venisset is owing to interficitur being in the 
historical present ; if the main verb were really in the present, 
the subjoined verb would be venerit. 

7. Unde viribus.] ** On the strength of which Rome became 
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so powerfiil, that for the space of forty years from that tiroe 
she niaintained peace undisturbed." The noun naming the time 
during which an action is being performed is generally in the 
accusative without a preposition (H. VIII. lo). Here, then, the 
preposition in implies, not duration, but motion, from the period 
of those successml wars, through and to the end of the forty 
years. 

8. Haberct.] See VII. 3 ; and observe that the imperfect 
haberetf as esset there, denotes, not a single perfected action, but 
a state or condition. 

9. Gratior.] We have seen that when an intransitive verb (as 
cedo, II. n ; maneo, III. 4; prcesum^ X. i) denotes an action, 
by which an object is affected, the noun naming the object is 
put in the dative case. And, on exactly the same principle, 
when an adjective denotes a quality, which affects or concems 
an object, the noun naming such object will be in the dative 
case. MuUitudini gratus rex fuU; * the king was popular with 
the common people.* Clearly the common people were affected 
by the king bemg popular. Their feelings were influenced 
thereby. Therefore multitudini is in the dative after grcUus, 
And whenever an adjective denotes a quality, by which an 
object may be influenced or affected, we may expect to find it 
foUowed by a noun in the dative case. But we shall have to 
explain why certain adjectives are followed by nouns in the 
genitive or ablative. See H. p. 146. 

10. Acceptissimus.] Notice the participle in the superlative, 
like any other adjective. So, zmlgaticrt V. 4. For the dative 
case, see last note. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

I. Quum — ^haberet.] We can hardly Have a sentence in 
which the force of the subjunctive is less apparent than here. 
Quum kctberet seems at first sight to mean nothing more than 
quum habebat, * at the time when he was holding.' For his 
holding an assembly can have nothing to do with the main 
action, a storm covering him. And if the sentence stopped at 
nimbo (tam being omitted), there would seem no reason at all 
for the subjunctive. But it goes on, * the storm covered him with 
80 thick a cloud as to take away the sight of him from the 
assembly.' Here, then, in the word concioniy seems the clue to 
the subjunctive. The clause quum — haberet tells us how it came 
to pass that the assembly saw him no more, * since at the time 
he was holding an assembly for the purpose of reviewing his 
army.* If the word were hominibusy or Romanis, instead of 
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concioni, the subjunctive would seem to be used without any 
distinctive force, 

2. Cum — fragore.] **Whenever an object is mentioned as 
accompanying on terms of equality, not as subordinate to the 
action of the subject, the preposition cum is to be inserted before 
the ablative case. Thus for ' Caius came with Balbus,' say Caius 
cum Balbo venit ; fbr Balbus is not mentioned as in any way sub- 
ordinate to the coming of Caius. We might say, *Caius and 
Balbus came,' putting Balbus on an equality widi the subject 
Caius." (H. VIII. 20. k.) Sointhetext, the *crash* and *thunder- 
ings' accompany the storm, but do not tell anything more 
about the main action *covering;' therefore cum is inserted 
before fragore and toniiribus, But the * cloud ' does tell some- 
thing more about the * covering ; * it is the instrummt with which 
the storm covered the king ; therefore nimbo is in the ablative 
without a preposition. 

3. Ejus.] In the genitive, as naming the passive possessor of 
the sight (III. II). 

4. Abstulerit.] Exactly parallel to the perfect invenerit 
(IV. 5) ; both words denoting a single perfected action, not a 
continued state. Compare XJI. 8, and VII. 3. For ^he dative 
concioni, see III. 15. 

5. Postquam.] See IV. 17. 

6. Etsi credebat.] " Although well enough inclined to believe 
the Fathers, who had stood nearest him, that he had been carried 
up to heaven by the storm ; yet, stricken with awe, as of sons 
that had lost a father, they preserved for a while a sorrowful 
silence." When quum subjoins a fact, as a reason against the 
main fact, it has the sense of 'though,' and in this sense it is 
foUowed by the subjunctive (II. 18). £tsi sjkd quamquamy on 
the other hand, which mean *although,* are foUowed by the 
indicative (II. 15), because in themselves they denote the idea of 
contrast ; so that there is no need for this idea to be further 
denoted by the subjunctive. But as quum by itself only means 
*when,' it requires the subjunctive to give the idea that the 
fact which it subjoins is dependent on the main fact, whether in 
way of contrast or otherwise. The general rule, then, is, That 
quamquam and etsi are not followed by the subjunctive, unless 
they express a real dependence, as when the action is merely con- 
ceived in the mind ; but quum is foUowed by the subjunctive, 
when it expresses only a verbal dependence ; as when the action 
peally takes place, but is introduced in the sentence as illus- 
trative or explanatory of the main action. 

7. Icta— obtinuit.] See XIV. 11. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

1. Corporis.] **One of their own body." Corporis is in the 
genitive, as naming the possessor of the unknown individual. 

2. Incessit.] Cedo means originally (II. ii), *move quietly/ 
*walk/ without conveying a notion either of going away or 
coming. Incedo means*move,* or *walkalong:* in meaning 
*in,' or *on ;* as, in Appia viay *in,* *on,* or *along the Appian 
way.* From this comes («) *walk with stately step,* *stalk,' 
*strut,' as one walks along a parade : {b) *walk forwards,* 
*advance.* It is with the £tter meaning that we have to do. 
Now, suppose an object, as fear, advances ; in what circumstances 
is the object placed on whom it advances ? We should say that 
it is acted on indirectly by fear ; not being moved or changed, 
but affected thereby : and therefore we should put its noun in 
the dative case. Accordingly, it is good Latin to say, Hmor 
Patribus incessit, *fear carae upon the Fathers.' But it is quite 
possible to conceive the object as acted on directly by fear 
advancing ; as changed from a calm to a frightened condition : 
and therefore its noun may also be put in the accusative, as 
here, timor Patres incessit. So that incedo comes to be used as 
a transitive verb, with the meaning, *attack,* *seize.* Incedo^ 
therefore, if we look to its origin, is intransitive, and followed 
by a noun in the dative ; or it may be joined to nouns by pre- 
positions, as in or ad, .^;ain, if we look to its ultimate meaning, 
it is transitive ; and, as such, is followed by a noun in the accu- 
sative. It is not well to account for the accusative, by referring 
it to the preposition in contained in the compound ; because we 
cannot thus account for the accusative after excedo, *go out 
from,' *depart.* We may say either excedo urbcy urbe naming 
the object that tells something more about the departure ; or, 
excedo urbentj * I quit the city,' the city being conceived as aban- 
doned. Note should be taken of these verbs that are both 
intransitive and transitive, that are foUowed both by the dative 
or ablative, and by the accusative. Fugio is one : see H. p. 144. 
So, too, are invado and evado, 

3. Circa civitatium.] **0f manyof thestatesaround." Circa 
is both preposition ; and adverb, as here. Used thus, it serves 
the purpose of an adjective, there being no corresponding 
adjective circus. If there were, we might have circarum, * many 
of the surrounding states.' Compare ex montibus, qui circa 
sutity IV. 4. For cimtatium, see Vll. 2, 

4. Adoriretur.] **Should attack." Adorior is in its origin 
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intransitive, meaning literally * rise up at :' but in use it is 
transitive, being always followed by the accusative. See note 2. 

5. Et esse.] ** On the one hand, therefore, it was determined 
that there should be some head ; on the other, no one could 
bring his mind to yield to his neighbour." These two sentences 
exhibit more of contrast than is usual in sentences conjoined by 
the simple conjunctions et^ et. Concedere is in the accusative 
after inducebat : *No one could bring to his mind yielding to 
another.* The imperfect tense marks the incomplete action : 
* No one was in the way of bringing,' *seemed likely to bring.' 

6. Alteri.] If we take two objects together, alter refers to 
one or the other of the two. If we take three or more objects 
together, alius refers to any one or other of the whole number. 
This distinction, though not absolute, almost always holds. As, 
then, there were more than two Fathers, we might expect ahi 
here. But aiteri is according to rule, because each Father sur- 
veyed the whole number in successive groups of two, each con- 
taining himself and one other ; and to that other he would not 
yield. 

7. Singulis.] ** And appointingone man for each decury (lot 
of ten), to be at the head of aifairs." Singuli is the first of the 
distributive numerals, as they are called ; those, that is, which 
answer to the question quoteni? * How many each ? ' How many 
garments have they? Binas vestes habent ; *they have two 
garments each.* Observe how the word is repeated in Latin, 
singulis in singulas ; where we say, *one for each.* So the 
Latin for *a priest to each god,* is singuli sinf>ulorum deorum 
sacerdotes. Compare hinc — hinc and tum — /ww, XI. 7. Singulus 
seems to come from a root sim or sam^ meaning *one ;* from 
which also come sim-plex^ *one-fold;' semel^ *once,* &c. ; and 
which we have in the word * same.' 

8. Decurias.] The accusative case oidecurias depends on the 
idea of motion contained in creatis. The man, it is true, was in 
the decury before ; but he was appointed president into the 
decury. So, a little below, in orbem means, * so as to complete 
the round ;' that is, *one after the other,* *in succession.' 

9. Qui — prfleessent.] See VII. 4. For the tense, I. 12. 

10. Interregnum.] "That inter-val was called from the 
actual fact an inter-regnum, which name it retains to this day." 

11. Nec ultra.] **Nor did they seem any longer incHned to 
put up witli anything except a king, and that, one created by 
themselves." 

a. Though the subject-word plebs is in the singular number, 
videbantur and passuri are rightly in the plural, because plebs 
is what is called a collective noun, or a noun of multitude : that 
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is, a noun which, though singolar in form, names a plnrality of 
objects. And the rule is that, with such nouns, the verb and 
adjective may be either in the singular, to accord with the form ; 
or in the plural, to accord with the sense. The adjective, roore- 
over, may be either in the same gender as the noun, or may 
conform in gender to the sex of the objects named. Thus in 
XIIL 7, we had Romana pubes — icta obtinuit^ the agreement 
being with the form ; while in the text the agreement is with 
the sense. 

b. It should be observed that the above applies only to nouns 
which name an undeHned group, as pars^ phbs, vis^ multitudo ; 
not to nouns which name a cleaiiy-defined whok, as exercUus^ 
classis, Though an army contains many men, we yet think of 
it as a single object. It is not many men merely, but many 
men in a certain state. We can think of one army as distin- 
guished from two armies, from three or more armies. Therefore, 
the verb is in the singular, when exercitus is in the singolar. 
But when we say, desectam segetem mag^ vis h&minum fudere in 
Tiberim^ * a great body of men cut down the com and threw it 
into the TilJr ; * we do not think of a single object, but of 
many ; and, therefore, fudere is in the plund, to accord with the 
sense of vis, The same distinction holds in Knglish. 
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1. Ea tempestate.] The three demonstratfyes, hic, isie, UUy 
point out an object with referenoe to its podtion in time or 
space. Hic means, *This by me,* — the fint person : «^, * That 
by you,* — the second person : ille^ *That yonder ;' that, neither 
by me, nor by you, but by some thiid person. 7/, aUo com- 
monly called a demonstrative, points out an obiect, not with 
reference to its position in time or space, but witn reference to 
the position of its noun in the discourse. It may, therefore, be 
called the logical deroonstrative, as pointing out in disconrse, 
not in nature. Thus ea tempestate does not point out any par- 
ticular time, but means, ' at the time we are speaking of m the 
narrative.' But illa^ just below, does point out a particular 
time. 'For that age,' says Livy, 'as compafed with this \% 
which I write.' Sce XII. 5. 

2. Curibus.] ^ He lif>ed at Cures in the Sabine territory.'' 

3. Consultissimus.] ** A man, for that age, most leamed in 
all divine and human law.'' Here again, as XII. 10, we have a 
participle pas^ing throu^h degrees of comparison, as an adjective. 
Consmtus means literally, 'cousulted,' 'inquired of;' hence. 
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such being the people we consult, Meamed/ * experienced. ' 
Being especially applied to law, it comes to mean as a noun, . 
even without juriSy * lawyer.' Notice the phrase ut—poterat^ 

* as in that age any one could be ; ' answering to our phrase, 

* for that age. * 

4. Juris.] In the genitive after consultissimus. The geni- 
tive of the' passive possessor comes properly, and in the first 
instance, after the nouns which name the objects possessed : 
as, scientia juriSy ' acquaintance wich Isiyr ;* peritia belli^ *expe- 
rience in Yfzx y^ ignoratio veri, *ignorance of truth ;* menioria 
beneficH, * recoUection of a kindness' (III. ii). But this con- 
struction is commonly extended to adjectives which correspond 
in meaning with such nouns : so that adjectives denoting 
knowledge, experience, &c. and the reverse, are foUowed by the 
genitive: as, considius juris^ *acquainted with \x^\* peritusbelliy 

* experienced in war ; * ignarus veriy * ignorant of the truth ; ' 
memor beneficii, * mindful of a kindness.' We have seen (VI. 5) 
how, on the same principle, adjectives denoting fondness, desire, 
&c, are followed by the genitive. 

5. Inclinari.] /nctino, *bend down,* or 'towards,* is both 
transitive ; as, inclino ad dextrum caput, sol se inclinat: and in- 
transitive ; as, sol inclinat. From the transitive use comes the 
passive form inclinor, *am bent down,' or *towards,* *incline,' 
as here. 

6. Ad unum.] * All to a man,' — so as to xnake one. Compare 
XIV. 8. 
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1. Potitus.] SeeV. 7. 

2. £am.] Notice this introduction of the logical demon- 
strative is after a participle. It would bc more usual after a 
relative clause : as, quam Romulus vi condidtrat, It points out 
the city, not with reference to its situation or date, but with 
reference to what has been said about it in the narrative 
(XV. i). *The new dty, founded, as I have described, on 
violence and arms — this new city, I sj^y, he prepares tD found 
anew on justice, and hiw, and virtue.* 

3. De integro.] See XI. 5. 

4. Besuetudine.] ** By disuse of arms :'' ihe ams possessing 
the disuse passively, as a thing applied to them (III. 11). Com- 
pare the prepositions ad and de in composition. Assuesco {ad-^ 
suesco), *get accustoraed to;- de-suesco, *get accustomed from , 
i.e. *become unaccustomed to.* So ad-hortor, *exhort to;' de- 
Aortor, *exhort from,' j.^. *dissuade.* 
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5. Janum — fecit.] "Erected atemple of Janusasan indexof 
peace and war : that, open, it might signify that the city was in 
arms ; shut, that all the people around were at peace. " 

6. Quibus.] In the ablative as naming the cause (IX. 7). 

7. Convalescit.] a, When there are more subject-words than 
one, the rule is for the verb to be in the plural number, because 
it tells something about more than one object (H. VIII. 2). And 
this rule generally holds when the subject-words name concrete* 
objects ; because the number of such objects is clearly marked. 
Veneno exstincti sunt Hannibal et PhHopceinen; *Hannibal and 
Philopoemen were carried off by poison.* Hannibal and Philo- 
poemen are distinctly marked as two persons. 

b, But when the subject-words name abstract objects, the verb 
is usually in the singular ; for the number is not then so clearly 
marked. We can readily count persons or things, which we 
can see, touch, &c. ; but we do not so readily count ideas. 
These seem rather to run into one another, and form one idea. 
Thus, in the text, justice and faith run into one another, and 
present the one idea of social virtue. So, a little below, * tilling 
of fields* and *gathering of crops* present the one idea of 
farming. 

€, Should, however, the abstract objects be spoken of as op- 

posed to one another, then we can readily count them as more 

than one : and the verb is in. the plural number : as, jus et in- 

jttria natura dijudicantur ; * right and wrong are distinguished 

by nature.' 

d, Independently of the above distinction between abstract 
and concrete objects, the verb is sometimes in the singular, as 
agreeing with that subject-word on which the writer wishes to 
lay stress, and which, therefore, he places nearest the verb. 

8. Qui quum.] ** But since it could not sink into their hearts 
without some fabrication of the marvellous, he pretended that 
he had nightly interviews with the goddess Egeria : that it was 
by her advice that he instituted such sacred rites as were most 
acceptable to the gods." Nuraa's fabrication is recorded in the 
oratio obliqua after simulavit (VII. 15). 

9. Nefastos.] Dies fasti were days on which it was lawful 
( fas) for public business to be transacted : dies nefasti were days 
on which it was not lawful {nefas). Public business would 
include both sittings of the law-courts and assemblies of the 
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* Concrete objects are objects, concreta in maieria. * mixed up in matter :* 
..^at is, material objects, which we can perceive with the senses ; as, man, 
ficld. Abstract objects are objects abstracta ex ntateria^ * withdrawn from 
matter : ' that is, immaterial objects, wbich we cannot perceive with the 
senses ; as, justice, faith. 
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people. In the text, Livy has the latter in his eye. In the well- 
known lines, 

IUe nefastus erit, per quem tria verba silentur ; 
Fastus erit, per quem legt licebit agi : 

Ovid has the former. The trta verba are the th^-ee words, Doy 
Dico^ Addico ; words constantly used by the praetor who pre- 
sided over the courts : Do meaning, * I grant judges, actions, 
&c. ;* Dico, *I pronounce sentence;' Addico^ *I adjudge the 
property in dispute.* 

10. Quia aliquando.] ** Because sometimes it was likely to 
be expedient that no business- should be trajisacted with the 
people." 

11. Assiduum.] "In constant attendince onjupiter." Assi- 
duus (from ^and sedeo) means *sitting down. close to* — some 
object : hence, * unremitting,' * perpetual. ' In English, the de- 
rived meaning foUows perhaps more plainly than in Latin ; an 
* assiduous ' meaning an indilstridus person— -one who sits down 
close to his work. 

12. Marti — Quirino.] Thesc noims are in the dative ; not, as 
huic is, after adjecit^ but after the idea of creation contained in 
adjecit. * In addition to this one, he created two other flamens ; 
one for Mars, the other for Quirinus.' Just so, Vestce^ in the next 
line, and Marti^ a little below, are in the dative after l^. Thus 
there is no need to talk of verbs compounded with prepositibns 
goveming the dative, as they all fall under the general law : * If 
a verb denotes an action which can be conceived as operating on 
two objects : on one directly, so as to move or change it ; on the 
other indirectly, so as not to move or change it, but to influence 
or affect it ; the noun which names the former is in the accusa- 
tive, the noun which names the latter is in the dative.' Numa 
chose virgins, who were moved by being taken out of the mass ; 
therefore, virgines is in the accusative. He chose them to attend 
on Vesta, who, unmoved herself, was aflected by having them 
brought to her as attendants ; therefore, Vesta is in the dative 
case. 



CHAPTER XVIL 

I. Ita duo.] ** Thus two kings in succession, one in one way, 
one in another, — the former by war, the latter by peace, — 
strengthened the state." We have said (XIV. 6) that alter means 
* one or the other of two ; * alius^ * one or any other of more 
than two.' And this undoubtedly is the common usage. But as 
both alius and alter come from the same root ali (from which 
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ialso comes ali-quts^ *some one'), there «eems no reason why 
alius should not also mean *one or the other of two,* except so 
far as in use it is excluded from this meaning by alter being 
confined to it. But in use alius would seem sometimes to have 
this meaning. Thus in the text there are only two kings spoken 
of, so that we might expect alier altera via. But perhaps the 
use of alius miy be thus explained. Though the kings have been 
marked as only two, the ways have not. The two kings might 
strengthen their country in more ways than two. The ways are 
not marked as only two till the next line, ille bello, hic pace. 
Therefore alia^ not altera^ is used with via : and, as usage re- 
quires the same word, alius, not alter^ is used with rex. But if 
the ways had been first marked as only two — as, duo reges 
duobus viis — then alter altera via would probably have been 
written, as in Cicero : Jstis oratoribus duce res maximce altera 
alteri deficit. (Brut 55.) But see XXI. 12. 

2. Alius alia.] The foUowing constructions of alius and alter 
should be observed : — 

a. When alius or alter occurs twice in the same sentence, that 
sentence is frequently translated twice over in English ; as in 
the text : also, discedebant alius in aliam partem ; * they sepa- 
rated, one to one side, another to another :* dilapsi sunt alii 
aJia; *they slipped off, ■some by one route, some by another :* 
hcBC aliter ab aliis definiuntur ; * these things are defined in one 
way by some, in another way by others ; ' istis duce res maxima 
altera cUteri deficit; *to these two orators those two important 
qualifications are wanting, one to the one, the other to the 
other. * 

b. When alius occurs in two foUowing sentences, it is translated 
by * one* — *another;* and in the plural by *6ome' — * others :* as, 
aliud Caius loquitur, aliud sentit ; *Caius says one thing, and 

•means another:' quce minus tuta erant^ alia fossts^ alia vallisj 

; alid turribus muniebat; **the unsafe parts he strengthened, some 

with ditches, some with mounds, others with towers." Alter — 

alter is translated by *the one' — *the other:' as, alteram Ule 

-amat sororem, ego alteram ; *he loves the one sister, I the other.* 

c. When only one alius is used, it means *another,' *other ;' 
hence, * different' When only one alter is used, it means, * the 
other of two ;' hence, * the second : ' as, altero et vicesimo anno ; 
*in the twenty-second year.' 

d. In the plural alteri means, * one of the two parties, classes, 
.nations, &c. :' as, alteri alteros obtriverant, *each nation had 
damaged the other.' SeeVII. 11. 

3. IUe — hic.] As hic means * this by me' — in time or place ; 
iiley *that by some third person' — and, therefore, fiirther from 
me: a writer, speakingof past objects, calls *thelatter' hic, as 
nearer himself ; -^the iotmtt* illet as further away. 
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1. Dissimilis.] WeTiaveseen PCII. 9) that adjectives, denot- 
■ ing qualities, which can be conceived, not as acting directly on 

objects, but as conceming, influencing, or referring to them, 
may be foUowed by the nouns which name those objects in the 
dative case. Hence the dative after similis and dissimilisy adjec- 
tives denoting similarity and tlie opposite. But the genitive 
may also be used after such adjectives ; and is more frequently 
used, when th^ noun names a person ; as, filius similis patris^ 
*the son is llke his fatlier.* • This use of the genitive follows, 
from the principle laid down VI. 5. Similitudo patris means 
* likeness to the father^ ' pairis being in the genitive, as naming 
the passive possessor of the likeness. Hence adjectives corre- 
sponding in meaning with similitudo are foUowed by the genitive : 
as, similiSf dissimilis^ &c. See also XV. 4. 

2. Ferocior Ronrulo.] **More warlike even than Romulus.'* 

3. Ratus.] As usual, with a present signification. See IX. i. 

4. Sub idem.] **About the same time." Sub foUowed by 
nouns naming time in the accusative case denot«s approximation 
towards; *immediately before,' or *after,* *about* 

5. Repetendas.] **To demand restitution : " literally, *to 
ask back the things which had been carried off.' 

6. Praeceperat.] **Tullus had ordered his envoys to do 
nothing before they had executed their commission." For the 
adjective sui as a noun, see XII. 3. For the subjunctive afier 
prceceperat^ see VII. 16. 

7. Socordius.] The comparative form of the adjective is 
sometimes used to denote that the quality is possessed in a con- 
siderable. or too high a degree : as, nisi sis natura tardior ; 
*unless you are somewhat slow by nature.' So in the text, * By 
the Albans the business was transacted somewhat sluggishly,' or 
carelessly. There is no positive adverb answering to socors ; but 
that want does not prevent the comparative neatcr ' socordius 
being used adverbially. 

8. Priores.] **Had first demanded:" that is, before the 
Albans. 

9. Venerint.] In the subjunctive, as in oratio obliqua (VII. 
15); and in the perfect, to accord with the form of the historical 
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present facit. Venissent might be used, to accord with the 
sease. 

10. Omnium.] " Ignorant of all that was going on." For the 
genitive, see XV. 4. Omnium means 'of all things.' It wonld 
be more usual to say omnium rerum ; because we cannot tell by 
the form whether omnium means *of all persons,' or *of all 
things.* But we should be safe in saying omnia for * all things;* 
because the termination marks the gender. See XI. 4. e. 

11. Purgando.] **In making excuses." Purgo^ *clearaway,' 
'cleanse,* * excuse,' being a transitive verb, we should expect 
an accusative, as se; which is perhaps omitted, as it occure. 
so soon after, for the sake of euphony. This use of purgo 
without an accusative may be compared with the intransitive 
use of inclino^ XV. 5 ; and with the use of duco without exer- 
citum^ XIX. 6 : but it does not seem exactly to resemble either. 

12. Se invitos.] In the oratio obliqua after the idea of saying 
implied in purgando (IX. 4). Our way in English is not to make 
a dependent sentence, as in Latin. * They would be very sorry, 
they pleaded, to say anything at all displeasing to Tullus : but 
they were constrained by their orders. They were come to 
demand restitution. If it were not granted, they were ordered 
to declare war.' Tullus replies in oratio directa ; *Takeback 
word, &c.' 

13. Trojanam.] ** Each of the two being a Trojan race, inas- 
much as Lavinium was sprung from Troy, from Lavinium Alba, 
from the stock of Alban kings the Romans. '* 
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1. Haud plus.] The construction is not altered by the 
words hatdd plus. They are inserted as though they \frere an 
Adverb. *The Albans pitch their camp five miles, no more, 
from the city ; ' millia being in the accusative, as naming the 
Jistauce, So, cum decem haud plus millibus militumy * with ten 
ithousand «oldiers, no more.' Livy, XXVIII. i. 

2, Circttmdant.] There are two things noticeable about r/r- 
4:umdo :-^ 

a. Theveiljs compounded of do (*put,' *give'), ^^r^, dedi, 
Aatus^ anA prepositions of one syllable, are all of the third con- 
jugation, and pass through changes of vowel ; as addo (ad), * put 
tto,' addfre^ cddtdi, addttus ; condo {cum), *put together,' con- 
dire, condtdi, condttu^. But with longer words do retains its 
exact form ; as, circumdo icircum)^ * put around,' eircumdas^ &c.. 
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arcumddre^ cireumd^di, circunuUUus ; venundo (vmum, 'sale'), 
''put for sale,' venunddrty venundidi^ venunddtus, But vendo, 
"sell/ which is contracted from the word venundo, is of the 
thiid conjugation ; and so is credo, *put faith,' *trust' (from do 
aad a root cre, * faith'). 

i. Circumdo is one of those verbs which have a twofold con- 
struction. The original construction is, capiti coronam cit' 
cumdo, * I put a garland round his head ; * coronam being in the 
accusative, as naming the object moved ; capiti in the dative, as 
naming the object affected by my action. But circumdo ac- 
quires the meaning * surround ; ' and then the consiruction is, 
caput corona circumdoy * I surroimd his head with a garland : * 
caput being in the accusative, as naming the object changed 
from a bare to a covered state ; corona in the ablative, as 
naming the instrument or subsidiary object with which I pcr- 
form the action. Similar verbs are dono, * give ' and * present ; * 
adspergOy 'sprinkle on* and *bespatter;' induo, *put on' and 

* clothe ; ' as, vestem puellcs induOy and puellam veste indua. 

3. Infesto.] In/estuSy an old participle from inferoj means 
literally, 'carried against,' 'presented at.' Kaights charging 
with spears in rest would charge infestis hastis. Compare in* 

festis armis concurrunt, XXI. 5. Hence the secondtuy sense 
which it has here ; * hostile,* * dangerous.' 

4. Bxercitu.] From Note XIII. 2,<cum exercitu «light pos- 
sibly be expected here ; for the army might be conceived 
as simply accompanying TuUus. But more than mere accom- 
paniment is expressed. Livy does not mean to speak of TuUus 
and the army as coming together on terms of equality ; but to 
show the manner in which TuUus comes — as an enemy at the 
head of his army, in hostile array. 

5. Stativis.] The adjective statrvus (from sto) means *sta- 
tionary.* Stativa castra, therefore, means *stationary camp.' 
Which two words being frequently used together, stativa came 
to be used alone in the same sense; *stationary camp,' *head 
quarters;' or simply, *camp,' when pitched for more than one 
night. Similarly cani stands alone, without capilli, to mean 
' grey hairs ; ' dextra and sinistra, without manus, to mean 
*right' and *left hand.*" So, too, primas (without /ar&^j) agerCy 

* to play first parts ; ' ccdidam (without aquam) potare, * to drink 
warm water.* This use of the adjective must not be confused 
with that explained XI. 4, where the adjective, by the mere 
force of its gender, passes into nouns naming men, women, and 
things of a certain sort. 

6. Ducit.] Just as statvva came to be used alone, without 
castra, in the same sense as the two words combined ; so ducit 
is sometimes used without exercitum in the sense, *leads his 
army,' * marches/ *moves,' as here; and atucitf a little below. 
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■7, Quam proxime.] Notice this construction for expressing^ 
a quality in a very great degree. Ccesar quam maximas potest 
copias comparaty * Caesar gets together as large forces as he can.' 
A combination, as it were, of the two constructions, Ccesar 
maximas comparcU copias ; and, copias tam qtmm potest comparai : 

* Caesar gets together the largest forces, so as he can. ' Possum 
may be left out. We may say either, dicam quam brevissime 
possum^ or dicam quam brevissime^ for * I will speak as briefly as 
I can. ' Quantus also is combined with the superlative ; as, 
Hannibal quantam maximam vastitatem potest ccedibus incendiis- 
que efficitf * the gneatest possible devastation.' 

8. Inde legatum.] ** From that point he sends forward an 
envoy, and 'bids him tell Tulius that before fighting there was 
need of a conference." Opus means * work,' *business,' *need.' 
In the sense of * need,' it is used with three cases. 

a, With the ablative ; as, opus mihi est ciboy * there is need to 
me of food,' *I want food;' literally, * there is business to me 
with food ;' cibo being in the abiative, as naming the specified 
object (II. 10). 

b, With the genitive, but not usually ; as, quanti cibi opus 
^it ? * Of how much food was there need ? ' cibi being in the 
genitive, as naming the pas^ve possessor of the need. 

c, In apposition ; as, opus mihi est cibus, *food is a need to 
me.' But without change of number ; as, milites opus sunt tibiy 
'soldiersare a need to you,' *you want soldiers.' Or in this 
construction opus may be considered an indeclinable adjective, 
meaning *necessary.' 

9. Priusquam.] Priusquam is followed by the subjunctive, 
when the dependence on the main verb is real ; that is, whea 
the subjoined action is not spoken of as really taking place : as 
in the text, where, however, dimicent would be in the subjunc- 
tive, as being in oraUo obliqua. But when the dependence is 
verbal ; that is, when the adjoined action is spoken of as really 
taking place, or asalready commenced ; then priusquam is gene- 
rally followed by the indicative ; as, priusquam subiere, XI. 3. 
The same general distinction applies to antequam, dum, and 
donec ; also to postquam; except that, as the sense of the word 
hardly allows of the action being represented as not taking 
place, it is almost always followed by the indicative (IV. 17). 

.10. Non redditas.] **The non-restitution of the property." 
Non-redditas-res is a noun, exactly like injurias. See IV. 12. 

II. Repetitae sint.] In the subjunctive, as being in oratio 
<obliqua after audisse (VII. 15). 

• 12. Hujusce.] The ce at the end of hujus is called an enclUic ; 
an enclitic being a little word pronouaced and generally wri^^ 
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with the preceding word. This enclitic f^, abbreviated from 
ecccy *lo,' *behold,* is often added to demonstratives for the 
sake of emphasis : as here, * this war in which we are now 
engaged.' Ille with ce becomes illic^ illcec, illtic. So iste becomes 
istiCt istac^ istuc. But hic is itself compounded of an old 
demonstrative (stem ho, like a nonn of the declesion) and ce, 
In the declension of the word, as we now have it, we find some 
of the old cases without the ce ; as hujus, and the plural cases, 
except hcec : while the other old cases have disappeared, and 
left compounds in their stead ; as, hic^ hcec^ hoc ; huicy hunc 
{hum-Cy the m being changed into «, as in eun-defn), hanc^ hoc^ 
hac, To these compounds it is not usual to add ce again, 
though it is occasionally added, all idea of the derivation being 
lost : but to the other cases ce is frequently added ; as hujus-ce, 
hi-ce, hcB-ce or hcec, &c. 

13. Eadem prae te.] **Nor do I doubt that you, TuUus, 
profess the same : " literally, * hold the same before you.* 

14. Dictu speciosa.] Literally, *fair in the telling:* dictu^ 
or the supine in m, as it is called, being the ablative of a noun 
formed from the verb. Of this verbal the only other case is 
the accusative dictum^ commonly called the supine in um; 
which is used after verbs of motion, like the names of towns, 
without a preposition : as, ierunt Romamy * they went to Rome ; ' 
ierunt venatum, * they went to hunt.' So, legcUos pacem petitum 
mittunt; * they send ambassadors to sue for peace. 

15. Impcrii.] Observe that Livy does not use the contracted 
form ; as, imperi, serviti. This was used by old writers, and is 
always found in Virgil and Horace. Afterwards it grew out of 
fashion. 

16. Utri utris.] ** By which may^be decided which of the 
two peoples is to rule the other." Alter means *one or the 
other of two ; ' uter, * which of two ; ' neuter, * neither the one 
nor the other;' uterque, *either the one or the other,' *both.' 
Of two persons I ask, tUer dignior? Of more than two, quis 
dignissimus ? So, of two, you answer, uterque dignus ; of more 
than two, omnes digni. As alter is combined with alter ; as, 
cUter alteri imperai, * the one rules the other ; ' so uter is com- 
bined with uter ; as, uter utri imperat, * which rules which ? ' 

In the plural, «/n, as usual, means * which of the two parties,* ■ 
&c. See VIL u. 

17. Displicet.] VerbS are called transitive, when they denote 
an action which passes on directly from the subject to some 
other object, so as to move or change it ; intransitive, when 
they denote an action which does not so pass (I. 9). Now, 
when the action is performed by the body, it is tolerably clear 
whether it passes directly or not But when the action is not 
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performed by the body, it is more difficult to say how it passes. 
There can be no doubt that, if I carry or kill Caius, I act on 
him directly, so as to move or change him : but it may be 
doubted whether I act thus upon him, when I love or please 
him. In other words, it may be doubted whether * love * and 
* please * are transitive or intransitive verbs : but there can be 
no doubt that * carry ' and *kill* are transitive ; just as, on the 
other hand, there can be no doubt that * run * and * walk ' are 
intransitive. We need not, therefore, be surprised to find that 
the same action has been viewed difierently by the Romans and 
the English, so that the verb denoting it is transitive in one 
language, intransitive in the other. Now in English we know a 
verb to be transitive, if it is foUowed by a noun without a 
preposition ; as, * I carry Caius : ' in Latin, if it is foUowed by 
a noun in the accusative ; as, porto Caium. AU other verbs we 
hold to be intransitive. This, it must be remembered, is not 
the definition, but the test, of transitive and intransitive verbs. 
It is the test of the light in which an action was regarded by 
RoAdans and English. 

Take, for example, verbs denoting emotions of the mind : as, 
love, hate» fear, envy, grief. Amo^ odi, timeo, are transitive; and 
so are the verbs, *love,* *hate,* *fear.' Imndeo is intransitive, 
but *envy* is transitive. Doleo is transitive, but *grieve* is 
intransitive. So again placeo and displiceo are intransitive ; 
but * please ' and * displease ' are transitive. Thus, in the text, 
TtUlo is in the dative after displicet: but we say, *the plan 
does not displease TuUus.' The Romans, therefore, conceive 
that, if I please or displease TuUus, I act on him indirectly, so 
as to infiuence or affect him : but not directly, so as to move or 
change him. There will generally be something in the origin 
of the verb to account for the light in which the action is 
regarded. But, whether this be observed or not, the pupil 
should carefuUy note down and commit to memory every verb 
he meets with, which in Latin is followed by a noun in the 
dative ; but in English by a noun without a preposition. 

i8. Quaerentibus.] The nde is for the noun naming the 
agent after passive verbs to be put in the ablative with the 
preposition ctb : as, Casar a Bmto occisus est, But the dative is 
occasionally used, when the writer wishes to imply that the 
actiou performed concems or benefits the agent, Compare, Sic 
dissimUlimis bestiolis communiter cibus quceritur, Cic. Nat. D. 
IL 123. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

1. Sua quisque.] Quisque is often introduced into the sen- 
tence in apposition with the subject-word ; as here with fratres^ 
jthe understood subject-word to dimicent, *With these bro- 
thers the kings treat, that they should fight, each for his own 
country, with the sword.' So, mUites suas quisque abeunt domos; 

* the soldiers go away every one of them to their own horaes.* 
Sometimes the verb agrees in number with quisque^ instead of 
its proper subject-word : as, pictores et poetce suum quisque opus 
a vulgo considerari vult. (Cic. Off. I. 14.) Notice also that 
quisque comes immediately after suus, 

2. Imperium.] **Proposing that the sovereignty should be 
on that side from which the victory should proceed." 

3. Dimicarent.] See XIX. 9. 

• 4. Ut cujus.] '* That the people, whose citizens should con- 
quer (or, conquered) in that combat, should rule over the other 
with good faith." 

a, Though the relative is strictly an adjective, yet it is com- 
monly used without its noun. Its noun, if inserted, would be 
the antecedent. Thus in the sentence ; homOy quem misi, dicit; 
quem agrees with hominem imderstood : homo^ quem {hominem) 
misif dicit, *the man, which (man) I sent, says.' But this noun 
i& so seldom inserted, that our rule for the relative must be : — 

* In gender and number the relative agrees with its antecedent : 
for its case, it depends on its own position as a noun in the 
relative clause. It also transmits to its verb the person of its 
antecedent' 

d. Sometimes, however, the noun is inserted, and then the 
antecedent is generally omitted from its own sentence ; as, 
quem hominem misi, dicit ; a form which we cannot translate 
literally into English. So, quem ceperant exsules montem, herbidus 
est ; * the hill wnich the exiles had occupied is grassy.* And so, 
in the text, populi is inserted in the relative clause, but the 
antecedent populus is omitted. 

5. Vicissent.] Suppose the conditions were, *The people, 
which conquers, shall rule ; * the Latin, in oraiio directa, would 
be : tf, qui vicerity populus imperitabit, Not vincit, *conquers,* 
as we carelessly say : nor inncet^ ^shall conquer,' as we might 
say ; and as would seem correct, for the conquering is future : 
but tncerity * shall have conquered,' the future-perfect indicative, 
because the conquering will h^ perfected before the niling 
eomes into operation. Now suppose this condition were nar-. 
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rated in oratio obliquay as a present fact; *we agree that the 
people which conquers (or, shall conquer) shall rule ; * the Latin 
would be, foedus icitur his legibus, ut is, qui vicerit^ poptUus 
imperitet : vicerit being no longer in thie indicative mood, but 
in the perfect subjunctive, which thus appears to have a ftiture 
as well as a perfect signification. Lastly, if the condition is 
narrated as a past fact, as in the text ; * it was agreed, that the^ 
people which conquered (or, should conquer) should rule : ' the 
Latin becomes, faedus ictum est his legibus, ut is, qui vicissetj* 
populus imperitaret : imperitaret being in the imperfect, and 
vicissent being in the pluperfect, because of ictum est (I. 12). 



CHAPTER XXI. 

1. Pleni vocibus.] Plenus is used with two cases. 

a, With the ablacive ; as, puer plenus est cibo, * the boy is 
fiUed with food;' cibo being in the ablative, as naming the 
cause (IX. 7), or specified object (II. xo;. So vocibus, in the 
text. 

b. With the genitive ; as, puer plenus est cibi, * the boy is full 
of food ; * cibi being in the genitive, on the principle explained 
VI. 5, and XV. 4. From such expressions as satietas cibi, 
* satiety of food ; ' indigentia opum^ * need of money ; * the con- 
struction is extended to adjectives and verbs denoting the 
quaUties of satiety, fulness, need, and the like ; as, plenus cibi, 
adolescentem temeritatis implet (XXXIV. 6), dives auri, pauper 
argenti^ regio egena aquce, parcns orbus liberorum, &c. 

2. Expertes.] As the whole possesses the part, any word 
denoting that one has a part in an object is foUowed by the 
noun naming the object in the genitive ; as, particeps consilii, 
consors litis, &c. Hence, too, any word denoting that one has 
ceased to have a part in, or simply has not a part in, an object, 
is foUowed by the genitive ; as, expers periculi^ exsors culpce, &c. 
Hence, too, the construction, reusfurtiy *accusedof theft;' insons 
probri, * innocent of guilt ; ' and the like. 

3. Agebatur.] " Was at stake." 

4. Minime g^atum.] Notice this mode of expressing the 
very opposite of a quality. In Latin, the opposite is ordinarily 
ejcpressed by the prefix in ; in English, by the prefix un, or the 
aSnx iess ; slSj gratus, ^pleasant,' or *thankful;' ingratus, *un- 
pleasant,' or *thankless.* But minime gratus, *least pleasant,* 
is stronger than ingratus, and more elegant than ingratissimus. 
Moreover, this expression is useful with the many adjectives 
that do not admit pf the prefix /«. ^ ^ 
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5. Infestis.] See XIX. 3. 

6. Terni.] This distributive numeral implies * the three on 
each side ; ' that is, the six. See XIV. 7. 

7. Nec his.] ** Neither to the Roman nor to the Alban three 
does their own danger present itself." His and illis are in the 
dative, as naming the objects operated on indirectly, not moved 
or changed, by the act of presentation. And so is animoy just 
below ; only his and iilis name the whole persons ; animo the^ 
part specially influenced by the presentation. 

" 8. Fecissent.] See XX. 5. The past tense of fecissent is 
,owing to the vioxdi futura ; *and th^ destiny from that day 
about to be to their country, the destiny which they themselves 
had made.* When the destiny comes into being, the making 
it is past. And it is fecissent^ not fecerinty because the main 
verb observatur is in the historical present. Futura fortunm 
should be regarded as one noun, like prceda: amissce^ ;IV. I2 : 

* and the fact that from that day forward their country's destiny 
would be sfich as they themselves should make it.* 

9. Neutro.] **To neither side." The ^dverbs in answer the 
question, whither? as, isto^ *to that place by you;' illo^ *to that 
place yonder ; ' eOy eodemy fuo^ utro^ &c. The termination would 
seem to imply that these were originally ablatives; but there is 
nothing in the idea of the ablative case answering to the 
question, whither? This question is answered by the accusa- 
tive, never by the ablative. It has been supposed, therefore, 
that these adverbs are old accusatives {isto-m^ illo-m) that have 
lost the final m ; and this view seems supported by the fact that, 
beside isto and illo, we have istucy illuc, also meaning * thither ; ' 
ahd these are neuter accusatives from istic, illic (XIX. 12). 
Isto then would be, istom locum^ * to that place by you ;' istucy 

* to that by you ; ' the neuter istuc meaning generally, * that 
whicji is by you,' just as verum means * that which is true ' (XI. 
4. d). Further, it may be said that the demonstrative hic has 
no adverb ho^ meaning *hither,* because it has no accusative 
without the enclitic ce (as hum or hom, Hke illum or illom). It 
only has huc, like illucy with the enclitic. 

10. Spectaculo.] This is rather a peculiar use of the dative. 
Ea res Caio magnce est curce^ *that matter is a great care or 
anxiety to Caius ;' *in the light of a great care.' So, Ccesar 
legiones duas prcesidio castris reliquity * f^aesar left two legions as 
a garrison for the camp.' Hoc vitio mihi dant^ *this they set 
down as a fault to me.' Caius rem-publicam qucestui habuity 

* Caius looked on Jthe state as a source of gain, ' Eam rem 
rdigioni habuit, * he took the event as a waming from heaven. ' 
Incumbite in studium eloquenticBy ut et vobis honoriy et amicis 
utilitatiy et rei-publicce emolumento esse possitis. (Cic. de Orat. 
I. 8.) ... 
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11. Super alium.] Ilere there seems no doubt that altMs 
can only mean * the one or the other of two.* See XVII. i. 

12. Vicc unius.] " Breathless at the dan^er of their onc 
champion.*'^ Vice is a defective noun. There is in the singular 
no nominative or dative ; only, G. viciSf A. vicem, Ab. vice, And 
in the plural it seems that the genitive does not occur. 

F/«j means originally, *turn,' 'change;* hence, *changes of 
fortune,' *fate,' *hazard,* *lot.* Vicc is in the ablative, as 
naming the causeoi their being breathless. 

13. Ut universis.] ^/and sic have here the force of *though' 
— * yet.* * Though by no means a match singly for all threey 
yet against each undaunted.' 

Sic seems to mean, * circumstanced as he was.* Ferox and 
ferocitas are constantly used in a not unfavourable sense ; as, 
*courageous,' /high-spirited,* *warlike.' Cicero (de Sen. 33) 
speaks oi ferocitas as the attribute of youth, just as infirmitas^ 
* weakness,' is the attribute of childhood, and gravitas^ * steadi- 
ness,' of middle age. 

14- Capessit.] **Takes to flight." • Cap-esso^ formed from 
cap-io, *take,* by the addition of the suffix ess to the root, 
means first, *take eagerly,* *snatch ; ' as, capessunt cibum denti- 
bus: but more usually, *take in hand,' * undertake;* as capessere 
rem-publicam^ bellum, magistratuSy &c. 

15. Ita — ut.] * In the manner in which,' or * in such manner 
as.* 

a, Ita is the adverb of manner from is; *in thatmanner,' *so.* 
Ut is the adverb of mauner from qui ; * in which manner,* * as.* 
As, then, is and qui are often combined ; as, neque tuis es qui 
ncsciasy * nor are you the man to be ignorant ;* so are ita and ut, 

b. Sic is the adverb of manner, from Aic; *in this manner,* 
*thus.* There should, therefore, be the same difference between 
the use of ita and sic, that there is between the use of the logical 
demonstrative is and the physical demonstrative Aic, See 
XV. I. 

16. Sineret.] The tense of sineret, as of segregaret^ is owing, 
as usual, to the past sense of the historical present capessit. 

17. Aliquantum.] See IX. 6. 

18. Qualis — faventi^m.] In the genitive, after the noun 
clamor, with which qualis agrees ; * with a shout, such as is 
wont to be the shout of,' &c. ** Beside qui^ * which— exactly,' 
there are the relative adjectives qualis^ *which — in point of 
quality,* * of which sort ; quantus, * which — ^in point ot magni- 
tude,* * of which size ; * quot, * which — in point of number,' * how 
many.* These are generally used in connection with the adjec- 
tives ta/iSf * such — in point of quality ; * tantus, * such — in point 
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of magnitude ; ' A?/, * such — ^in point of number.' They thcre- 
fore bear the same relation to these that oui does tb idenif which 
means * such— exactly ; * i.e, *the same. " (H. p. 163.) But 
they are often used without these antecedents (as they are 
caUed), as in the text 

19. Defungi.] Fungor is one of those transitive deponents 
which we spoke of (V. 7) as followed by the ablative case. Its 
ordinary meaning is *discharge,* *execute,* *do ;' as, fungitur 
officioj * he dischaiges his duty.* The accusative might, there- 
fore, be expected after it ; but the ablative seems owing to the 
origin of the word. It probably comes from fugio^ * nee ; ' its 
first meaning being * escape from/ * get rid of. The object, 
then, from which one escapes would naturally have its noun in 
the ablative (III. 6). It is, however, never used in the sense of 
shirking ; it only means, * get rid of by discharging,' as we get 
rid of a duty by discharging it. The compound defungor is 
used in the same sense. Defugere prcelium is * to shirk the 
battle ; * defungi prcelio^ * to fight the battle out' 

20. Alter.] Alter here is the third Curiatius, but the second 
of the survivors ; * who neither was far ofT,' *who, like his brother, 
(the que in nec), was at no great distance.' Alterum, just below, 
is the second slain. 

21. Singuli.] ** One on each side." 

22. Duos.] Duo is also in use for the accusative. So both 
ambos and ambo are allowable. 

23. Sustinenti.] Sustinenti agrees with Curiatio omitted, 
which is in the dative after defigit. * He drives his sword into 
Curiatius.' The sword is moved; thtrtfore g/adium is in the 
accusative. Curiatius is not moved, but is affected, by the driv- 
ing; therefore Curiatio is in the dative. And so I think is 
jugulo, and for the same reason ; Curiatio naming the whole 

person thus atfected, and then jugtdo naming the part of him 
specially affected. This double dative, if it is one, bears no 
resemblance to that spoken of in Note io, but is like his — animOf 
in Note 7. 

yugulo, however, may be in the ablative, as naming the 
place in which the sword was driven. But, if it were, we should 
rather expect the preposition in : as, cultrum in corde defigit 
(XLL 12). 

24 Eo— quo.] When eo means * thither,' *to that point,* it is 
probably the old accusative e-om, from is (9). But eo is also the 
ablative neuter; and, as such, has three meanings. 

a. ' There,' *at that place.' This is a rare use, but one allowed 
by the idea of the ablative (XV. 2). 

b. *By that,' *by so much.' In this sense it is used only 
with comparatives. We may say, majorpede, * taller by a foot ;* 
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dimidio minoTy '^less by a half ;' the noun ndming the ex(5ess 
being in tbe ablative, as telling something more abont the 
quality : and therefore we may say, eo major, * greater by that 
— excess,' *greater by so much.* Similarly, eo magis, *so much 
the more ; ' eo minus, * so much the less.* But, generally, in this 
sense, eo i& joined to qno, as in the text (compare ita — ut, Note 
i6); which words are commonly translated, *the' — *the ;' as, «? 
gravior dolor, quo culpa major ; *the greater the fault, the 
heavier the pain ; ' literally, * the pain is heavier by that excess 
by which the fault is greater.' In the text there is no com- 
parative, as there usually is, in the relative clause. We should 
rather expect propius. 

c, * Through that — cause ;* * on that account* In this sense 
we have had eo (X. lo) : and it is regularly in the ablative, as 
naming the cause (IX. 7). 

25. Alteri.] See VII. 11. 

26. Ditionis.] This is a conmion expression ; ditionis naming 
the object to which the Albans were made to belong — the 
sovereignty or jurisdiction of another people. So, Tyros mare 
ditionis stuefecit; *Tyre made the sea her own,' *belong to her 
own sovereignty : ' urbes Carthaginiensium ditionis erant ; * the 
cities belonged to the jurisdiction of tbe Carthaginians \* id est 
judicii mei ; * that is for me to decide :* id nec juris nec potestcUis 

mece est ; *that comes within neither my right nor my power,* 
* I have neither the right nor the power.' 

27. Distantia.] ** But differing in position, and in accordance 
with the manner in which the battle was fought." Ut is the 
' adverb of manner ' of quiy -and the antecedent is, as usual, 
omitted. 
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1. Juveni.] Juveni might be in the genitive here, as oaming 
the possessor of the soul ; but the dative designates the exulting 
soldier as affected by the stirring of his soul. Compare Numiiori 
(IV. 13). 

2. Victoria sua.] See XII. 3. Comploratio is the grammatical 
subjeet of the sentence ; "but the real subject is -Horatius, to 
whom sua refers. 

3. Oblita.] a. From the construction, memoria mortuorum, 
* recoUection of the dead ;' oblrvio ojficiiy * forgetfulness of duty ;' 
it follows, as usual (XV. 4), that verbs and adjectives denoting 
memory, forgetfulness, and the iike, are followed by the genitive 
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"6ase : as, meminipatris tui, * I remember your father ;' obliviscor 

" officH, * I forget my duty ; ' admoneo te egestatiSf * I remind you of 

' your poverty ;' memor patriiBy oblitus patrtce, &c. 

b. But when stress is to be laid, not on the state of mind 

.produced, but on a special object actually forgotten or remem- 
bered, then this object is conceived as acted on directly, and its 
noun is put in the accusative : as, omnia quce meminiy * every 
fact which I remember ;' obUmscor causam^ * I forget ithe (parti- 
cular) case ;* recordor vocem^ * I call to mind the voice.' In fact, 
recordor is silmost always followed by the accusativ^ ; for it sug- 
gests the idea of molion ; * I bring into my mind again/ 

4. Obstabat.] * Stood before the deed, so as to screen it ; * 

* was a set-off against the deed. * 

5. Ad vulgus.] After ingratus we generally find the dative 
(XII. 9). Veneri ingrata estsuperbia. Venus is acted on indirectly, 
being unpleasantly affected, by pride. In the text, therefore, 
cui vulgus should be taken rather with judicii : * a judgment in 
the eyes of the people (when brought before the people) 
unpleasing.' 

6. Auctor.] Augeo mcans * malce to grow.* Auctor, therefore, 
is * one who makes to grow* (as rec-tor, * one who rules ;' ara-tor, 

* one who ploughs*) ; that is, * one Who has anything to do with 
briaging about or furthering a thing from its beginning to its 
end :* hence, *founder,* * author,' doer,* *promoter,' * seconder.* 
Here the word seems to be * author :* though perhaps the sense 
is best given by the phrase, * responsible for.' 

* Author,* of course, comes from auctor: and from augeo^ too, 
comes auctumnuSy *autumn' — the time for gathering in the 
growth of the year. Of our names for the four seasons, * autumn' 
' is the only one derived from the Latin ; and, as such, is least 
used ; the Saxon word * harvest' being more common among 
country people. 

7. Horatio.] "To try Horatius for treason." Our phrase 
differs from the Latin. The duumvirs sit as judges. What do 
they sit as judges about ? bring up, as it were, and pass in review 
before them ? The crime of treason. Therefore perduellio is in 
the accusative. Who is affected by this ? Horatius. Thereforc 
his noun is in the dative. 

8. Perduellionem.] Duellum (from duo, *two') means 
originally * a fight between two,' * duel ;' then, * a fight between 
two sides ;' that is, * war ;' in which general sense the modem 
form bellum is used. From the old form, and the preposition 
per, comes perduelliSf *one who is at war,* *a public enemy ;* 
with the special meaning, *an enemy to one's country,' that is, 
' a traitor. ' Perduellio, therefore, means, * crime against the state,' 
* treason :' a crime of which Horatius was thought guilty, 
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because in killmg his sister he had usurped that right to pnnisli 
which belonged to the state. It was not denled that she was 
worthy of death : her father judged her jure casam : but it was 
not her brother^s place to kill her. 

9. Judicent.] Judico means, ' sit as a judge upon ; ' and as 
a ju^e may both try a case and pronounce sentence upon it, 
judico may include both these meanings, as it does here, and in. 

the 'awfiil scroU* which Livy quotes. But a few lines below it 
refers only to the judge's final award : * I, sitting as a judge, 
adjudge treason to thee, Publius Horatius.* 

10. Provocatione. J ** If he appeal from the duumvirs, let 
him contend (with them before the people) on the appeal; if 
they win, let the lictor cover his head, &c." 

11. Pomcerium.] This was a narrow belt of land running 
round the city, on either side the city wall. It was held sacred, 
and was therefore left unoccupied. No building might profane 
it on the inside, no plough on the outside. 

It was called pomcmum — from post\ *behind,' and mctrium 
{murus), * wall' — not more, says Livy, because it was behind the 
wall, than because the wall was behind it 

12. Patrio jure.] * In virtue of his right as father.* By this 
right he might exercise what was called * patria potesta^ f the 
power which a Roman father had ovef his children, grand- 
children, &c. , if bom in a legal marriage ; and which included, 
among other things, the right of putting them to death. 

13. Animadversurum.] Animadverto (from animum adverto) 
means *tum my mind to,' 'consider,' * notice ;* and specially, 

* notice for the purpose of punishing ^ hence generally, * punish,* 
*avenge.* In tnis sense it is ahnost always foUowed by in^ as 
in the text : animadvertam in filium, * I will punish my son. * 
But when it means simply *observe,' *notice,* *consider,' it is 
foUowed, as a transitive verb, by a noun in the accusative : as 
nutrix animadvertit puerum dormientem.circumplicatum serpentis 
amplexu, (Cic. de Div. I. 79.) 

14. Fuisse.] Notice this compound of the future participle 
and the past tense of sum^ aiiswering to our compound of 

* would' or * should have* with the past participle : as, nisi te 
vidissemy moriturus fui : *If I had not seen you, I should have 
died ;' the compound in Latin literally meaning, ' I was just on 
the point of dying ;' but implying that, as I saw you, I did not 
die : just as the English compound' means, *I was bound or 
under obligation to die ;' but implies, that I did not die. In 
oratio obliqua this construction becomes, as usual, dicit se^ nist 
te vidissetj moriturum fuisse ; as in the text : except that in the 
text the imperfect esset denotes a state still existing, not an 
action already completed, as vidisset. 
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15. Orbum liberis.] The noun after orbus may also be in 
the genitive (XXI. i): but in prose it is usually in the ablative, 
as naming the object from which motion is directed. 

16. Liberis.] The four foUowing words should be carefully 
distinguished : Liber^ libera^ liberum, G. liber-i, *free:' Liber^ 
G. Liber-i, an Italian deity corresponding to the Greek Bacchus : 
Liberiy G. liber-orum^ the singular being hardly ever found 
(VII. 12), *children:' and Liber, G. libr-i, m^ *rind,' or *inner 
bark of a tree ;' hence (from its ancitnt use for writing on) 
* book :' just as our word *book' comes from *beech,' because 
the Saxons used to write on thin beechen boards. 

17. Hunccine.] Hunc itself is compounded of the old de- 
monstrative and the enclitic ce (XIX. 12). But forgetting this, 
the Romans sometimes add another ce ; as they would to 
iilum, which then becomes illunc or illunce. And to this is 
added still another enclitic n^ ; the c^ before «/ becoming ci: 
as, hunccCf huncctn^ ; illunc^, illunciri^. This enclitic ne is used 
in questions, being added to the most important word, which it 
renders emphatic : mifrater, mi frater, mi frater^ cries Cicero, 
tune id veritus es i * Could you of all men suspect ? ' 

18. Incedentem.] In its first meaning, *walking with stately 
step.' See XIV. 2, a. 

19. Eum.] As usual, with a logical force (XVI. 2). Huncce 
means *this man whom I hold in my arms, whom I show to 
you ;' referring to the object as perceived by the senses. Eum 
means * the man of whom I have just said such things' — * this 
man, I say ;' referring to the words just uttered in the sentence. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

1. Transitionis.] "By a promise that the Albans would 
cross over to them. The Albans possess the transitio actively, 
for they were to make it ; and the transitio possesses the 
promise passively, as a thing attached to it. The order of the 
word_s seems to point to this construction. Otherwise we might 
consider both Albanorum and transitionis in the genitive (of the 
aciive and passive possessor) sSitx pacto. 

2. Descissent.] See II. 17. Though descisco is of the third 
conjugation, its perfect forrns descivi, &c., resemble, and are 
contracted, like those of the fourth. 

3. Confluentes.] ** At the confluence of the Anio with the 
Tiber." As the Tiber has not been mentioned, it would seem 
that this spot was called Conflucntes, * the meeting rivers : ' ju:;t 
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as the town built where the Rhine and Moselle meet was called 
Confluentesj the origin of the modem name Coblentz. 

4. Propius.] Though there is no adjective in Latin meaning 
*near,* but only the comparative propior, *nearer/ and the 
superlative proximus, * liearest ; * there are the three forms of 
the adverb, prope, propius, and proxivte, After both adjective 
and adverb the dative is the natural case ; for, if we are near 
an object, that object is certainly not moved, but is affected by 
our neamess. But beside its use as an adverb, prope (like circa) 
is also a preposition ; and, as such, is foUowed by an accusative, 
the dative not being used in Latin afier prepositions. And not 
only so, but propius and proxime are also used as prepositions, 
and as such are followed by the accusative : as indeed are 
occasionally the adjectives propior and proximus. 

5. Miraculo.] ** At first the flomans, who had been standing 
nearest, were astonished." For the dative /wt«Ki</p, see XX L 10 : 
for the infinitive esse, see IV. 10. The subject-word of the 
sentence must be understood from the adjoined clause — *the 
fact of their flanks being uncovered.' 

6. Salios.] Numa's Twelve Salii (XVI.) were distinguished 
as PcUatini, because they were attached to the Temple of Mars 
on the Palatine Hill : these as Collini (understand QuirincUes), 
because their sacred place was in colle Quirinali, They were 
probably dedicated to the service of Quirinus. The Salii were 
so called (from salio)^ because in their solemn processions they 
danced and leapt. 

7. PallorL] The natives of Benares having erected temples 
to Warren Hastings, this fact was pleaded in his favoiu- at his 
trial in Westminster Hall. Burke's reply well illustrates the 
feeling with which Tullus would at such a moment vow tem- 
ples to Pallor and Panic. **He saw (Burice said, as quoted in 
Macaulay's Essays) no reason for astonishment He knew 
something of the mythology of the Brahmins. He knew that, 
as they worshipped some gods from love, so they worshipped 
others from fear. He knew that they erected shrines, not only 
to the benignant deities of light and plenty, but also to the 
fiends who preside over small-pox aud murder. Nor did he at 
all dispute the claim of Mr. Hastings to be admitted into such 
« Pantheon." 

8. Imperat.] a. Im-pJfro (from in and pdro) means *put 
upon ; ' just as com-paro means ** put together ; ' se-paro^ * put 
asunder ;* /n7-/<Tr^, *put before.' Hence impero means *im- 
pose as a tax ; as, promftcta: tributum imperat, * he imposes a 
tribute on the province;' and generally, *order,' *command.' In 
this sense it is usually foUowwi by «/, as in the text (VII. 16) ; 
whereasy«'^A? is usually foUowed by the infinitive. 
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b. Again, impero^ as its origin requires (XIX. 17), is foUowed 
by the dative of the noun naming the person ordered ; as, jun- 
gere equos Tttan velocibus imperat Horis, * Titian imposes on the 
Hours the yoking of his horses ; * whereas, jubeOy meaning simply 
* order,* is followed by the accusative, as in the text. The 
messenger is commanded to order, — whom? The cavalry. 
What? Raising spears. Therefore both equitcs and erigere are 
in the accusative ?X\.&[ jubeat (H. VIII. 13). 

9. Interssepsit.] See II. 5. 

10. Rati.] "Believing what they had heard the king say to 
be true." 

11. Eo acrius.] " AU the more fiercely,** — more fiercely by 
that excess which hearing and believing the king's words pro- 
duced. See XXI. 25, b, 

12. Pars — sciebant.] See XIV. 11. 

13. Ex collibus.] Ex colUbus, because they were among, as 
it were inside, the hills ; ab oppido^ becs,use they were outside 
the town. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

1. Gratulatur.] " Congratulates TuUus on the thorough 
defeat of the enemy." The Latin construction is quite according 
to rule. Devictos-hostes is to be taken as one noim, like prada- 
amissce (IV. 12 and V. i) ; and as the object named by it, * the 
defeat of the enemy,* is, as it were, brought before TuUus by the 
congratulation, it is in the accusative case ; while Tullo, which 
names the object, not moved, but concerned in the congratu- 
lation, is in the dative (II. 5). 

2. Ab extremo.] " Beginning with the furthest." Extremo 
does not mean any single extreme object, but generaUy, * that 
which is furthest." 

3. Etiam.] ** As weU as by the summons of the herald." 

4. Circumdatur.] **The Roman army surrounds them;" Htc- 
rally, * is put round them.' See XIX. 2, b. This is the passive 
of circumdo in its original meaning. It is also used in the 
passive in its acquired meaning ; as, Venus circumdata nimbo, 
* Venus girt with a cloud.* 

5: Injussu meo.] **It was by no order of mine that the 
Albans withdrew to the hiUs." There is no noun injussus, 
G. injussus; but only this ablative form. 

6. Mettus iUe.] Mettus was not standing by the speaker ; 
so TuUus does not say hic: nor by the persons addressed, the 
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Romans ; so he does not say iste : but by some third persons, 
the Albans ; therefore he says ille, *Mettus yonder' (XV. i). 

7. In animo est.] The subject-word to est is traducere : 
* Transporting to Rome is in my mind.* 

8. Redeat.] Though redeat is in the subjunctive, there is no 
word in the sentence to which it can be subjoined. But this is 
a very common Latin usage. From such expressions as sinoy 
volo, or impero ut redeat^ the verl) denoting permission, will, or 
order, wilh the conjunction, came to be omitted, leaving the 
verb in the subjunctive alone to mean the same as the whole 
phrase had previously meant. Thus redeat here means, * I will 
that it retum,' * let it retum;' as if it were subjoined to some 
such verb as volo omitted. But it must not be supposed that 
the speaker himself understands any om-itted word. The present 
subjunctive, either in the second or third person, has come to 
have this sense quite by itself. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

1. Adsequant.] **Level with the ground." Tecta is in the 
accusative, because the houses were moved by the action. Solo 
is in the dative, because the ground was affected by the action, 
being thereby strewed with the houses. 

2. Quibus.] The time during which an action is being per- 
formed has sometimes its noun in the ablative case, as in the 
text : but much raore commonly in the accusative ; as, Romulus 
septem et triginta regnavit annos. (XVII.) 

3. Temperatum. ] * * The temples of the gods were spared," — 
*mercy was shown to, &c.' 

a. Tempero (connected with tempus, * portion of time,' and 
templum^ *portion of space ' (V. 3) ; both words comingfrom the 
same root, tem, * cut off,*) is primarily a transitive verb, meaning 
*apportion ;' then, *check,' *mle,' *tame ;' in which sense it is 
foUowed by the acaisative ; as, Jupiter res hominum temperat. 
But it is also used intransitively to mean * preserve due propor- 
tion,' *exercise control ;' when it is foUowed by the dative; as, 
tempera iingjice, *preserve control over your tongue.* Then it 
means *forbear,' 'abstain;' when the noun after it is in the 
ablative, with or without aby as specifying the object from which 
one abstains ; as, temperat a lacrymiSf temperat risu. Lastly, it 
means, * exercise control over myself ' Now, when 1 am said to 
exercise control over myself with regard to an object, it gene- 
rally means that I show mercy to that object, that I spare it. 
Thus tempero comes to mean 'spare.' as in the text ; in which 
sense the object spared has its noun in the dative, as it is acted 
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on indirectly by my exercising control over myself. We see 
from its origin why tempero is foUowed by the dalive, when it 
means * spare. ' But parco, the ordinary Latin word for * spare, * 
is also followed by the dative. Hence it appears that the 
Romans regarded sparing as an action which did not pass on 
directly to the object spared. And naturally ; for if we spare 
a person, we rather do not do, than do, anything to him. See 
XIX, 17, and note ^o^nparco and tempero, *spare.' 

b, As, then, tempero, in the sense of ' spare, ' is intransitive, it 
cannot pass through the persons of the passive voice. We can 
say, in English, I am spared ; but we cannot say in Latin, iem- 
peroTy parcor^ any more than we can say, curror^ * I am run ; ' 
amhulor, * I am walked.' It is only an object acted on directly 
that can be named as the subject of a passive sentence. We 
must, therefore, have recourse to the impersonal construction, 
and say, as in the text, temperdtum est templis, *mercy was 
shown to the temples ;' templis being in the dative after tein- 
percUum^ exactly as it would be after temperavere. So, for ' we 
should spare our enemies,' the Latin is, parcendum est inimicis. 
See H. VIII. 24. 

4. Quo frequentius.] See XXXVI. 10. 

5. Ab armis.] Notice this double use of ab. Quits ab armis, 

* rest from arms ; ' dabatur ab rege, * was given by the king.' But 
there is no real difference. Ab is put before the noun naming 
the agent, because the action is conceived as coming /rofJi the 
agent. * No rest-giving came from the king.' 

6. Implicitus.] Literally, *was entangled in a tedious 
disease.' The earlier writers preferred implicavi, implicatus ; 
the later, implicui, implicitus. 

7. Degeret.] The sMh]tci-\v or^ io degeret \s the omitted an- 
tecedent to qui. Ratus esset is in the subjunctive, because the 
relative clause, of which it is the verb, is inserted in the sub- 
joined clause, ut — degeret. For degeret, see VII. 3. 

Dego (from de and ago) is properly a transitive verb, meaning 

* spend,' * pass ; ' some word meaning time, as diem, tempus, being 
*commonly used after it. But this word is not unfrequently 

omitted, like exercitum, after duco (XIX. 6) ; snd dego by itself 
means * pass time,' * live : ' as in the text. So, lcetus deget^ * he 
will live happy.' (Hor. Od. XXIX. 42.) 

CHAPTER XXVL 

I. Comitia.] The Comitia curiata^ or assembly of the thirty 
curice^ in which were comprised all the fuU citizens of Rome ; 
called sometimes populusy as in the next line; sometimes 
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patricii. The other residents, who had not full rights of citizen- 
ship, were called//<?^j. 

2. Auctores.] "The Senate confirmed the appointment" 
For auctory see XXII. 6. This, rather than *originator,* seems 
the proper meaning of auctor. Aucior legis does sometimes 
mean * proposer of a law ; ' but more commonly and correcily^ 

* seconder of a law ; ' one who makes to grow what another ha« 
started. 

3. Omnia sacra.] **Ordered the Pontifex Maximus to copy 
all the sacred rites out of Numa's joumals into the state-tablet, 
and post them up in a public place." 

4. Civibus — facta.] See II. 5. 

5. Abiturum.] The ab implies, *away from the habits of 
his predecessor. ' 

6. Ne quando.] *Lest at any time,' or *that at no time.' 
Quando is an adverb of time, from qui ; and, like qui, is both 
interrogative and indefinite, as well as relative. 

a. Relative ; as, tum quando legatos misimus, * at the time 
when we sent the ambassadors.' 

b. Interrogative ; as, rus, quando ego te aspiciam ? * O 
country, when shall I see you ? ' 

c. Indefinite ; as in the text Remember this use of the in- 
definite with ne, instead of our * that' with a negative ; as, 

* Caius published an edict that no one should depart ; ' Caius 
edixit ne quis exiret (not ut nemo) : * I ask you to do nothing 
against your wili ;' hoc te rogo ne quid agas invitus (not ut nihil). 
So for *that no' put ne ulluSy not ut nullus ; for *that never,' 
ne unquam, not ut nunquam, 

7. Placuit.] ** This hill it was resolved to unite to the city, 
not only by a wall, but," &c. There is no subject-word to 
placuit ; but the group of words id — conjungi urbi expresses the 
subject : * the fact of the Janiculum being united, &c., seemed 
good.' Jd is in the accusative before conjungu 

8. Adempta.] See III. 15. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

I. Cui quum.] Literally, * For whom when wealth was now 
making spirits.' Cui is in the dative, as naming the object 
affected by the making ; as, cvvibus feuta speSy XXVI. 4. Animus 
means * the soul ; ' animi^ the * passions ' or * emotions ' gene- 
rally ; and aJso any particular emotion, as courage, anger, 
pride. Here it seems to mean *pride,' or *confidence.' *The 
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pride with which this accession of wealth inspired him was in- 
creased by his marriage with Tanaquil, a lady of the highest 
birth ; and one who would not readily suffer the condition, into 
which she had married, to be inferior to that in which she had 
been bom.* See IV. 12. 

2. Innupsisset.] A very rare word, and one after which the 
dative might possibly be expected. But the accusative is quite 
intelligible, just as it is after invado^ incedoy &c. (XIV. 2). In- 
mibo therefore means, *enter by marriage.' 

3. Exsule.] " As the son of an exile and a foreigner." See 
III. 6. 

4. Carpento.] In the ablative, as naming an object sub- 
sidiary to the sitting. The preposition in is commonly placed 
before nouns (not names of towns or small islands) that name 
the place in or at which an action is performed. But the object 
on which I sit or stand or wear, or carry anything (X. 6), or per- 
ibrm any similar action, has perhaps more commonly its noun 
in the ablative, without a preposition ; for it is more clearly 
mentioned as subsidiary to the action. It is almost the instru- 
ment by which the action is performed. It is a very nice point 
to distinguish whether or not a preposition should be placed 
before a noun in the ablative. On this head it may be re- 
marked : i. After some verbs it seems a matter of indifference. 
2. After others the usage of the best writers has established a 
preference. 3. Prefix the preposition, when otherwise there 
might be ambiguity. 4. Do not prefix it, when the object is 
put forward as essential to the performance of the action. 

5. Suspensis.] "Droppinglightly down on floating wings." 
Suspensus, literally, *hung up,' *suspended,' gives the notion of 

* loose,' * light ;' as of a thing floating lightly in the air. Simi- 
larly, suspenso gradu ire means, *to walk on tiptoe.' Demitto 
means, * I let down ' — an object ; demittor^ * 1 am let down ' — by 
some object ; among others, by myself ; that is, * let myself 
down.' Many verbs have in the passive this middle sense. 

• 6. Ministerio.] " As if sent from heaven to perform the 
ofiice." SeeXXI. 4. 

7. Perita.] See XV. 4. 

8. Venisse.] Observe the tenses of venisse and poriendere. 
Tanaquirs words were, ales venit, *the bird is come,' the coniing 
being past : regnum pcrtendit (pres.), *it portends a crown,' the 
portending being present. Which tenses are preserved in oratio 
obliqua^ according to the nile given VII. 15, «. See also H. 
VIII. 15. 

9. Belli domique.] Probahly, old dativcs, the dative orlgin- 
ally denoting *at :' sce *Steps,' Int. 24. Such are donii^ humiy 
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belHj militice (yn conjunction with domi)^ and, probably, animi: 
as, domi maneo, * I remain at hoijie ; ' sedeo humi, ' I sit on 
the ground ; ' quoi-um virtus fiierat domi militueque cognita, 

* whose valour had been known both at home and in the 
field ; ' confusus animi, * confused in mind ; ' agram animiy * sick 
at heaft' (XLI. 9). 

10. Interesset.] See VII. 3. 

11. Expertus.] "Havingbeen tried." ^jr/m'^r is a (transi- 
tive) deponent ; and therefore the participle expertus means 

* having tried :' as, rem expertus^ XXIX. 4. But it is also used 
passively, as if there were an active verb experio^ as it is here. 
And 80 are niany other participles of deponent verbs ; as, quam 
ut adipiscantur omnes optant^ eamdem accusant adeptam ; * which 
all wish to attain, and all find fault with when attained.' (Cic. 
Sen. 4.) 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

1. Minorum gentium.] To distinguish them from the 
Pa*res majorum gentium, as the older senators were called. 

2. Circo.] Of the Circus Maximus, between the Aventine 
and Palatine Hills, which in the time of Livy held about 
150,000 spectators, there is hardly a trace left. 

3. Spectacula.] \S/)^^/fzr«/ww properly means, *show,' *spec- 
tacle ;' but here spectacula must mean, * places to see the show 
from. ' They were probably wooden platforms, or stands, which 
each senator or knight raised round the course for himself and 
his family to stand on. Before the death of Tarquinius, these 
temporary platforms gave place to a permanent building, 
with regular tiers of seats, which also were sometimes called 
fori. 

4. ^dificanda.] **Tobe built on." This is rather a bold 
expression, as adifico means ' build. ' The only instance of this 
use quoted in the dictionaries is from the Digests : si insulam in 
inai'i (edificaverim, continuo mea est ; * If I build on an island in 
the sea, it is forthwith mine.' 



CliAPTER XXIX. 

I. Victoria— casde.] It is not usual, for fear of ambiguity, 
to have two ablatives in a sentencc, without either being distin- 
guished by a pre^^ositioii, unless onc of them marks the place or 
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time. But there is no ambiguity here. It is quite clear wbat 
the words victory and slaughter tell about the fighting. In this 
sentence, indeed, there are three ablatives, primo being the 
ablative neuter from pritnus. But almost all notion of an ablative 
is lost in the adverbial use of the word. 

2. Agedum.] Age^ the imperative of ago^ is used as an excla- 
jnation of encouragement : ' come on ! ' * quick ! ' * stir your- 
self.* To this duiji^ *while,' is added as an enclitic : so that 
agedum means * quick for a moment ! ' * come now ! ' * now then ! ' 
Dum follows in this manner negatives ; as, nondum, necdum^ 
vixdum : and imperatives ; as here, and adesdum^ ' here for a 
moment.' 

3. Possit.] The subject-word to possit is the omitted ante- 
cedent to quod. 

4. Rem expertus.] See XXVII. 11. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

1. Latinis fecit.] See III. 9. 

2. Ubi nusquam.] " In which they nowhere came to a 
general engagement." Ubi [on^m^Wy cubi) is a sort of case from 
qui, meaning * in * or ' at which.' Generally it means, *at which — 
place,' 'where:' often, 'atwhich — time,' *when.' Usquam 2sA 
nusquamf *at any — place,' and *at no — place,' are formed from 
quisquam^ * any : ' and so are unquattt and nufiquamy * at any — 
time,' and *at no — time.' 

3. ^dem — ^Jovis.] .^^es or cedis (the older form) means 
originally 'room,' 'apartment;' but has, in the singular, the 
special sense * temple, as consisting of a single room. In the 
plural it means ' a house ;' that is, a coUection of rooms. So 
litera means * a letter of the alphabet : ' litercp^ * a letter ' or 
* cpistle ;' that is, a collection of letters of the alphabet. 

a. Hence arises a diflficulty about these words. For cedes may 
mean either * temples,' or *a house,' or, as there is no plural of 
the plural, * houses. ' To obviate in some measure this confusion, 
distributive numerals are used instead of cardinals. Thus — 

DucB cedes means * two temples ;' but, 

Bince cedes^ * two houses. ' 

Quatuor literce, * four letters of the alphabet ;' but, 

QuaterncB litercc, *four epistles.' 

b. Singulce is not used in this way instead of uncse. For the 
confusion arises, when we wish to speak of more objects than 
one — of more temples, or of more houses than one ; and then, 
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of course, we could not use a word meaning * one/ Una acies, 
therefore, is *one temple : ' una ades, *one house.* 

c. Further, this use of the distributive is extended to those 
*plural-only' nouns which name a single object (VII. 12), as 
castra, * camp ; ' not because they require it to prevent con- 
fusion, but because they resemble those which do. But it is not 
extended to those 'plural-only' nouns which name more objects 
than one ; as liberi^ * children ; ' because in these there is no 
resemblance. y^des, * house,' names a single object, and so does 
castray * camp :' hence we say, Mna ades, * two houses ; ' ^na 
castra, * two camps. ' But Itberi names more objects than one : 
hence, as usual, tres Itberi, quatuor liberi, &c. 

4. Futuram olim.] "The future size :" literally, *the size 
about to be hereafter.' Olim, ixom olle ox ole, the old form of 
ille{\.\. i), means *in yonder times,' *in times not these, but 
either past or fulure;' hence, either 'formerly' or *hereafter.' 
Compare quondam, VII. i, b. 

CHAPTER XXXI. 

1. Visu.j-SeeXIX. 14. 

2. Puero. ] Compare Numitoritetigit animum memoria, IV. 13 ; 
^nd movet juveni animum comploratio soro^^y XXII. i. Here, as 
in the passages quoted, the genitive might be expected : but 
the dative is quite natural. Caput arsit, * the head was on fire.' 
Who is aflected by the head being on fire ? He to whom the 
^ead belongs. Therefore his noun puero is in the dative ; and, 
standing first in the sentence, shows that he has a concem in all 
•that follows. This may be expressed in English by the some- 
Kvhat awkward tum : 'a slave-boy had his head on fire.' So, 
* Numitor had his heart touched.' 

3. Servio.] See III. 3. 

4. Reges.] *The king and queen,* * the royal personages.' 

5. Viden'.] For videsne. The e of the enclitic ne is often 
dropped before a consonant : and if the word to which it is 
attached ends in j, this too is often dropped. Thus we have 
satin^ for satisne (XLI. 7) ; pergin* iox pergisne. 

6. Quondam.] ** Some day or other" — I do not say when. 
See VII. I. 

7. Indolis.] For this genitive, see X. 5. 

8. Conferri.] **Compared with him." Borrow the ei from 
the next clause. Either the dative may be used with confero ; 
as, ut parva magnis conferamf * to compare small things with 
great ; the smali things being moved, and set by the side of thc 
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great, which are influenced thereby : or, more usually, the 
preposition cu?n is repeated with the ablative ; as, conferte hanc 
paceni cum illo belh, * compare this peace with that war ; * the 
peace and the wgjr being set together. 



. CHAPTER XXXII. 

1. Pro indig^issimo. ] " Who had always held it very un- 
fair that they should be driven from their father's throne." The 
preposition /r^ means primarily — 

a. *Before,' *in front of :' as, consederant pro castris duo exer- 
cituSy XXI. 

b. * In defence of,' * for the sake of ; ' for I may put an object 
before me, to stand in my defence : as, ut pro sua patria dimi- 
cent, XX. I. 

c. *In place of;' for I may step back, and put an object 
before me, to stand in my place, as my substitute : as, quum pro 
consule in Ciliciam proficiscens Athenas venissem (Cic. de Orat 
I. 82. ) Hence all such words as proconsul, proprator, &c. And 
from this notion of one object being in place of another come 
all such meanings as — 

*Equivalent to,' * as good as,' *as,' *for :' 2iS pro indi^niT-i^n 
in the text So, pro certo habeOy * I hold as certain : ' hunc amavi 
pro meo, * this lad I loved as my own son :'/r^ mortuo esty * he is 
as good as dead. ' Also such meanings as — 

* In payment of,' *in consideration of,' *on accountof:' as, 
pro vectura solvere^ * to pay for the carriage ; ' te pro tua eximia 
suavitate amOy * I love you for your sweetness.' 

d. * In comparison of,' * in proportion to ; ' for I may put an 
object before me, on purpose that it may be compared with me : 
as, pro ardore. See VIII. i. 

2. Averteret.] The preposition a implies *away from the 
other.' Compare XXVI. 5. 

3. Securim.] Notice this word as preferring the accusative 
in im instead of em. See IV. 3. 

4. Foras ejiciunt.] The Latin for *I tumed the boy out of 
doors' is, puerum foras ejeci : for * the boy remains out of doors,' 
puer foris moratur. That is, the adverb foras implies motion 
from the inside to the outside : the adverb foris implies rest 
outside. This difference may be explained by reference to the 
origin of the two words. J^bris, G. for<Sy is the Latin word in 
use for * door :' but there must have beeh an old word foray 
G. forcBy of which foras was the accusative, and foris the 
ablative plural. Forasy therefore, means *to the door and 
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through it to the oiUside,' as the accusative inarks motion to 
a place (XI. 9) : foris means, * at the door outside,' as the ablative 
marks rest at a place (XV. 2). 

5. Mirantium.] See XIV. 11. 

6. Quidrei.] See IX. 6. 

7. Salubria.] " AU was going on well." 

8. Confidere.] ** She trusted that in a day or twothey would 
see him." Observe that se is omitted before confidere ; regem 
hefore judere in the next line. /psum, * the man himself,' *the 
])erson of whom they were talking.' /pse is merely the logical 
deraonstrative w, with the enclitic pse added to give emphasis to 
it. In old writers the ts was declined, the pse remaining un- 
declined, according to the custom of enclitics : as, eam-pse, 
eo-pse, ea-pse. Ipse^ like ii, may be used of all three persons ; as, 
ego ipse, * I myself ;' tu ipse, * thou thyself ; ' Caius ipse^ * Caius 
himself.' Like other adjectives of the sort, it often passes into 
a noun (XII. 5) : but as such, it seldom names any but a third 
person, and then only in opposition to some other object. 

9. Audientem.] Audio^ * hear,' is foUowed by the accusative : 
for the object heard is conceived as acted on directly, being 
brought as it were to the ears of the hearer. And when audio 
means *hearken to,' *obey, ' it generally preserves this con- 
struction ; though it is occasionally found with the dative, the 
object hearkened to being conceived as standing still and affected 
by the obedience. But obedio (from ob and audio), * hearken to,' 
*obey,' ?ind. pareo^ *obey,' are always followed by the dative, 
just as in French obeir is followed by the preposition (i. And, 
though audioy meaning * hearken to,' is generally followed by 
the accusative, yet the participle audiens is followed by the 
dative, and generally })y this noun dicto ; * hearkening to the 
word,' *obedient.' In the text, beside dicto, there is another 
dative, Servio ; for Servius is affected by his word being heark- 
ened to. 

Note the verbs obedio and pareo, * obey, ' as among those which 
are intransitive in Latin, but transitive in English. 

10. Sede sedens.] See XXVII. 4. 

11. Fungendae.] Fungor^ being usually followed by the 
ablative (XXI. 20), is usually an intransitive verb (XIX. 17) : 
and, as such, has no passive participle fungenduSy just as there 
is no moritndus from morior. But fungor is occasionally fol- 
lowed by the accusative ; and, being so far transitive, has the 
-^^xivzx^Xt, fungendus, * to be discharged,' just as miror, * admire,' 
has mirandus, *to be admired.' So potior, which is usually 
intransitive (V. 7), is occasionally transitive ; and hence we find 
the passive participle in dus : as spes potiundorum castrorum ; 
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* hope of taking the camp ; ' literally * of the camp to be taken,' 
(V. I). 

12. Vicis.] See XXI. 13. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

1. Liberum.] The genitive plural of the second declension 
has occasionally this contracted form, especially in poetry. So 
we find duum for duorum, deum for deorum, TJtrum for virorum, 
modium for modioi-um, &c. 

2. Aggreditur.] After aggredior (from ad and gradior), 
*walk to,' *approach,' *undertake,' the ad is repeated in the 
best writers, as in the text. But, opus aggredior opimum casibus. 
(Tac, Hist. I. 2.) When it means 'address,' *accost,' *attack,' it 
is transitive, being followed by the accusative without ad. 

3. Interlucet.] The clause quibus — interlucet is a mere ad- 
jective to ordinum, and is so completely independent of the 
sentence, that the indicative mood is preserved : though, as it 
is a clause inserted in a subjoined clause, the subjunctive would 
be more customary. Compare XXV. 7, and XXXVII. 9. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

1. Invidia regni.] See III. 14. Here the passive possessor 
may be regarded as the cause. ^ 

2. Domesticos.] ** Members of his family." Domestitos is an 
adjective, passed into a noun, like mei, sui, &c. (XII. 3, b). 

3. Nupserant.] " The two daughters of Tullius had married 
the two Tarquinii." 

4. Minor.] See III. 10. 

5. Pravae ambitionis.] See X. 5. 

6. Implet.] Impleo, like plenus, is followed both by the 
ablative and genitive. See XXI. i. 

7. Infestior.] Infestus means both *dangerous' (XIX. 3) 
and * endangered ; ' both * troublesome,' and *troubled.' Here 
it seems to have the latter sense, as also at the beginning of the 
chapter : 'unquiet,* *unsafe.' Via serpeutibus infesta X£it,z.n%, *a 
way made unsafe by serpents ': hence our word 'infested.' 

8. Parricidia.l As parentes means, not only * parents, ' but 
* relations ' generally ; parricidium (from parens and ccedo) 
means ' murder of one's relations,' and not only of one's parents. 
Compare the meaning of the word parent in French. 
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9. Regis criminibus.] See III. 11. Here the passive pos- 
sessor cannot be regarded as the cause. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

1. Agendse rcL] **The time for action." Actioo possesses 
the time passively as a thing appertaining to it. For the noim 
agenda-reif see V. i. 

2. In sede.] Observe the preposition in after sedens, and also 
after considere, a little below. See XXVII. 4 and XXXIL 10. 
These instances are sufficient to show that it may be inserted 
or not. Perhaps in the text it is owing to the number of 
ablatives in the sentence. 

3. Hoc rei.] See IX. 6. 

4. Audacia.] In the ablative, as naming the accompanying 
cause of the daring (IX. 7). 

5. Tenere.] His words vftx^i pcUris mei teneo sedem^ *I hold 
my father's seat.* When the words are narrated in orcUio obliqua 
after quuvt — respondissety * having answered,' the tense of the 
verb depends in English on the tense of the main verb, but in 
Latin it remains the same : quum respondisset se patris sui tenere 
sedem^ tenere remaining in the present ; * having answered that 
he did but hold his father*s seat,' * did hold ' being in a past 
tense, because * having answered * is in a past tense. The reason 
of the difference* is this : in English, the clause after * that * is 
subordinate to the main sentence ; and therefore the tense in 
the subordinate clause naturally foUows the tense of the main 
verb, just as in Latin the tense of the subjunctive does (VII. 15 
and I. 12). But in Latin quum — sedem is only one sentence, the 
infinitive tenere (as well as se) being a noun in the accusative 
case after respondisset. Whom did he answer about ? HimselC 
Therefore se is in the accusative. What did he answer about ? 
Holding. Therefore tenere is in the accusative. And as his 
answer was about *holding'at the time when he made the 
answer, not about * having held ' at any past time, the Latin 
must be tenere, not tenuisse^ whatever be the tense of the main 
verb. See XXVII. 8. 

6. Apparebatque. ** And it was evident that he who con- 
quered would be king." Not vinceret^ *should conquer,' but 
vicisset, * should have conquered,' because the conquering is to 
be past before the reigning begins. Not vicerit, *shall have 
conquered,* because apparebat is in the past tense. The simple 
sentence is, regnabit qui vicerit^ * he who conquers shall be king ; ' 
vicerit being in the future perfect indicative. Then the present 
compound sentence is, apparet regnaturum qui vicerit (in the per- 
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fect subjunctive ) : and the past compound sentence is, apparebat 
regnaturum qui vicisset^ the tense of the subjoined verb being 
attracted as usual by the tense of the main verb. See XX. 5. 

7. Medium arripit.] " Snatches up Servius by the waist, 
and, carrying him out of the senate-house, dashes him down the 
steps to the giound below." Notice this constant use of the 
perfect passive participle agreeing with the noun of the object 
acted upon, where we use an active participle agreeing with the 
noun of the agent, or more commonly a verb conjoined to an- 
other by *and.' Elatum regem dejecit ; he carried out the king 
and hurled him down.' Compare the same words, elatam securim 
in caput dejecit : XXXII. 3. 

8. Id quod constat.] " A fact which is sufficiently esta- 
blished." Id is either in the nominative, as in apposition with 
the whole sentence, or in the accusative after some such word 
as dico omitted ; M am now telling a fact about which there is 
no doubt' Constat means, *stand together,' *is established,' 
*certain,' *well-known.' 

9. Prima.] **Andwas the first to hail him king." Noticc 
this difference of idiom. Where we use a relative clause or the 
infinitive mood, the Romaiis simply insert the adjective. * I was 
the first who denicd,' or, * I was the first to deny ; ' primus 
negavi. * Of all the provinces, Spain was the last that was sub- 
dued,' Hispania postremu omnium provinciarum perdomita est. 

10. Facessere.] * To retire,' *to be gone.' Fac-esso^ from 
fac-iOf *do,*like cap-esso^ {rom cap-ioy *take' (XXI. 15), means 
primarily, *do eagerly,' *despatch,' *execute : ' as, jussa facessi- 
mus, *we despatch your orders.' It then means *bring to an 
end,* * have done with ; ' and as, when we have done with a 
thing, we leave it, it comes to mean simply, as an intransitive 
verb, *withdraw,' *retire,' *depart,' as in the text. 

11. Monumento.] **And the place still tells the tale" — 
*serves as a monument of the deed.' In the dative of end or 
design : see XXI. 10. 

12. Quod— occiderunt.] See XXXVI. 5, 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

1. Superbo.] See III. 3. 

2. Favisse.] "While Servius was alive. Hence the tense. 
What he believed was not their *favouring' now, but tlieir 
* having favoured ' formerly. See XXXV. 5. 

3. Conscius.] After this adjective comes the ordinary cori- 
struction of the accusative and infinitive, as after scio. In fact, 
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the difference between the verb and adjective is chiefly one of 
form, the verb being so much more flexible. See H. VII. 
36, &c. 

4. Ut qui — reg^aret.] "Inasmuch as he was reigning 
neither by order of the people, nor with the sanction of the 
senate." 

5. Accedebat.] **To this wasadded, that byone, who placed 
no hope in the affections of his countrymen, the throne was only 
to be defended by terror. " The construction with accedit is either 
ut with the subjunctive, as here, or quod with the indicative ; 
as qu^d occiderunty XXXV. 12. If the added circumstance 
is stated, not as actually existing, but only as conditional, quod 
is not used, but only ut. In such constructions accedit is some- 
times said to be impersonal, that is, to have no subject-word : 
but the clause, as ut — esset^ or quod — occiderunt, may be con- 
sidered to name the subject of the sentence. In XXXV. 12, 
indeed, the subject-word is id; and the following clause explains 
what id is. 

6. Nihil spei.] Compare the genitives, IX. 6. 

7. Bonis multare.] "To punish by confiscation." Multare 
means * to punish ; ' and bonis is in the ablative, as specifying the 
objects in which he was able to punish them (II. 10, b). Of 
course to be punished in our goods is to be punished by the 
loss of them. 

8. Sed unde.] "But all from whom." Unde^ originally 
cunde (as in ali-cunde), from qui^ means *from which.' It de- 
pends, therefore, on the c ontext whether it means * from which 
'place,' or *from which time,' or *from which circumstance,' or 
*from which persons,' as here. The word which naturally serves 
as antecedent to the relative qui (and the adverbs formed from 
it) is the logical demonstrative is (and the adverbs formed from 
it), as they both have to do with words, not things. But often 
the antecedent is omitted before qui (VII. 18) ; and so it may 
be before the adverbs formed from it, as in the text. Compare 
is and qui^ eo and quo^ ibi and ubi, inde and unde, ita and ut, jam 
and quum. 

9. Posset.] The subjunctive here marks the uncertainty as to 
who these persons were. 

10. Quo contemptior.] Quo^ the ablative neuter from qui^ 
is commonly used, instead of ut^ with the comparative adjective. 
The literal rendering is, * by which means the order would be 
more contemptible : which readily passes into the meaning, 
* in order that the order might be more contemptible. ' Com- 
pare ^?//«, IV. 15. This shows how ut, the adverb of manner 
from qui^ meaning *in which manner,' came to mean *that.' 
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Ut may be used, as well as quo, with a comparative adjective : 
as, ut tutior esset^ a little below. 

11. Cum quibus.] " With whom he pleased." Here, again, 
the antecedent is omitted, though it requires a preposition : 
* with those with whom he pleased.* 

12. Famae credimus.] *Believe* is transitive in English ; 
\3\sX credOy meaning *believe,' is intransitive, as its origin indi- 
cates. It comes from a root cre^ * faith ;' and do, *put ' (XIX. 2). 
The object, then, in which we put faith is not moved, and 
therefore its noun is not in the accusative ; but it is concemed 
ih our doing so, and therefore its noun is in the dative. 

13. Ei Mamilio.] Notice this mode of repeating a word 
after a parenthesis : *To MamiUus I say;' w, as usual, having 
reference to what has been said in the sentence. 



CHAPTER XXXVIL 

1. Volscis movit.] The war was moved, the Volsci were 
not moved. Hence the cases (II. 5). 

2. Refecisset.] The particle re, or red^ is only found in com- 
position, and primarily denotes * back : ' as, reddo^ * put back,' 
* repay.' This notion of * back ' is sometimes, however, not very 
easily traced, and sometimes appears to be altogether lost. 
Here it refers not to the talents, but to the booty. He got rid 
of the booty, and received in retum for it — that is, * back ' — the 
talents. In English, we should not express this ; but simply 
say, *'When by the sale pf the booty he had made forty talents.' 
Compare prceda vendenda guastori data; quod inde refectum est 
militi divisum (Livy, XXXV. i). Also reponenti, XXXVI. 5. 

3. Digna — rege.] Di^us comes, apparently, from the root 
dic: from which comes in Greek, ^flKyvfiij 'pointout;' and in 
Latin, dic-o, *tell;' in-dic-o, *point out;' also hdKrvKos and 
digitus, *finger,' literally, *pointer:* hence in French, doigt, and 
in English, *digit.' Dignus^ therefore, means, primarily, *pointed 
out:' hence *remarkable,' *deserving,' *worthy.' The object, 
then, which is specified as that of which another object is 
worthy has naturally its noun in the ablative case (II. 10). 
Dignus is rarely found with the genitive, but frequently with 
asubjoined sentence : as, dignus est qui imperet, ' he is worthy 
to rule.' 

4. Deum.] See XXXIII. i. 

5. Lentius spe.] * More lingering than he expected.' Com- 
paire, eo quum celerius omnium opiniane venisset (Cses. B. G» 

11. 3). 

I 
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6. Romana.] '*By thoroughlyun-Roman arts." SeeXXI. 4. 

7. Ad ultimum.] See XI. 5. 

8. Inscia.] Here, again, the construction follows the adjec- 
tive, as if it were a verb. Compare XXXVI. 2. . 

9. Quibus esset.] Compare this relative clause, inserted 
in a subjoined clausc, with the clause quibus — interlucety 
XXXIII. 3. Here the subjunctive is used, because the victory 
of the Gabines was a matter closely connected with the fighting 
of the battle. There the indicative is used, because the distinc- 
tion created by ranks is a fact of general acceptation, true for all 
time, and quite independent of the action denoted by the verb 
of the subjoined clause. 

10. Caritate esse.] See X. 5. 

11. Satis virium.] Satis is an indeclinable adjective; as, 
satis est tibi in legibus prasidiutn^ *you have sufficient protection 
in the laws.' Like the neuter adjectives ^nultumy tantum^ &c. 
(IX. 6), it is also used as a noun, as here. So also \sparum, 
*not enough;' as, parum prcesidiiy *too little protection,' 
XXXIX. 7. Satist like parum^ is also an adverb. 

12. Deliberabundus.] The sufifix bundus, or cundus, denotes 
that a quality is possessed ia full ; as, ludibundus, * full of play ; ' 
fracunduSf * full of passion ; ' deliberabundus, * fuU of thought ' 
Observe also the word itself, derived from libraf ' pound ; ' or 
libro, *measure by pounds,* that is, *weigh.' So we talk of 
weighing the matter on which we deliberate. 

13. Dixerit.] Refert, being the historical present, is followed, 
as its prcsent form warrants, by the perfect subjunctive: *he 
tells him what he has said.* Or it might be followed, as its 
past tense would warrant, by the pluperfect dixisset : * he tells 
him what he had said.' 

14. Ingenio.] In the dative after insita, the mind being 
affected by the pride being implanted in it. Or it might be in 
the ablative, as naming the place in which the pride is implanted 
(XV. 2). 

15. Juxta.l "Of absent and slain alike." The preposition 
juxta, derivedfrom the same root 2& jungo, * }oiny^ axid jugum, 

*yoke,' means * close to' — in place, in time, in quality. If an 
object is close to another in quality, it is like or equal to it. 
Hencey^^/fl, when used as anadverb, means *equally,' *alike ; ' 
as in the text. 

16. Divisui.] See XXI. 10. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

1. Receptis.] The first meaning of recipio^ as its composition 
warrants, is, *take back,' *get back,' *recover;' as, nunqtmm 
ego Tarentum recepissem, nisi tu perdidisses (Cic. deOrat. II. 273). 
But here the meaning of re seems quite lost (XXXVII. 2), and 
receptis can only mean, * having been taken. ' Compare eo oppido 
recepto (Caes. VII. 13). 

2. Usus est.] Utor is one of the deponents which are fol- 
lowed by the ablative, though translated into English by trans- 
itive verbs (V. 7) ; perhaps because the object which I use is 
an instrument, and the instrument always has its noun in the 
ablative. The primary sense of utor seems to be, *assist 
myself;' and this more clearly marks the object used as the 
instrument with which I assist myself. Utor is occasionally 
foUowed by an accusative ; and, being so far transitive, it 
has a passive participle in dus^ utendus, like potio*- and fungor 
(XXXI. II). 

3. Operis.] Beside cedes and litera (XXX. .3), there are a i^w 
other nouns which have a somewhat different sense in the plural ; 
as, auxUium^ * help ; ' auxilia^ * auxiliary troops : ' copia, *plenty ;' 
copia, * forces : ' opera, * work ; ' opercet * workmen ; ' as in the 
text : gratia, *favour ; ' gratice, * thanks.' 

4. Qui quum haud.] " Ajid though this labour, in itself no 
slight matter, was added to military service, yet the common 
people were less indignant at rearing with their own hands 
temples to the gods, than after that they were transferred to 
other works, not only inferior in dignity, but also of consi- 
derably greater toil ; viz. to making rows of seats." Kor ut — sicy' 
see XXI. 14. 

5. Foros.] See XXVIII. 3. He finished the Circus Maximus 
which his father had begun. 

6. Sub terram.] **To carrjring underground." Sub originally 
means * up ; ' but as, if I look up to an object, I am under it, 
sub means commonly, *under.* It is followed by the ablative 
when the verb does not denote motion ; by the accusative, when 
it does : as, poma jacent sub arbore, * apples lie under the tree ; * 
poma sub arborem jeci, * I threw apples under the tree.' Not 
that there is anything in the word sub to govem either case. 
Arbore is in the ablative, as naming the place at which (XV. 2) ; 
arborem is in the accusative, as naming the place to which 
(XI. 9). 'What sub does, is to distinguish further the circuna- 
stances denoted by the cases of the noun (H. VIII. 20, /) : to 
show, that the apples were not m (««), or in front of (pro), the 
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tree, but under it. In the text, the idea of motion under is not 
very clearly conveyed, because the great sewer was under- 
ground ; but part and parcel of the work were drains from the 
surface of the earth to the great sewer below. 

7. Quibus duobus.] ** Two works, to which even the magni- 
ficence of Jhe present day has hardly been able to present an 
equal." Hcec means, * this which we see around us ;* that is, 
the magnificence created by Augustus, qui urbetn viarmoream 
reliquit, quam latericiam acceperat. Livy survived Augustus 
three years. 



CHAtPTER XXXIX. 

1. Delphos.] Remember the difference between the English 
and Latin idiom. * He sends to the oracle at Delphi ;' Delphos 
ad oraculum mittit. * He sends to his father at Rome ;' Romam 
ad patrem mittit. 

2. Sortium.] When persons wished to decide a matter by 
lot, they threw wooden tablets or counters {sortes)^ marked with 
initials, into a narrow-necked um [sitella) filled with water. 
The um being shaken, one of the counters would come to the 
top, and thus mark the person whose initial it bore. In certain 
ancient temples of Italy the oracles ofthe gods were consulted 
in this manner ; in which case the mark on the coiinter might 
indicate a certain thing to be done or avoided, as well as a 
person to be selected. Hence sortes came to mean the * answer 
of such an oracle ;' then, more generally, the * answer of any 
oracle,* whether consulted in this way or not ; then, as in the 
text, the * oracle ' itself At Delphi, the oracle made answer by 
words. The Pythia, sitting on the tripod over an intoxicating 
smoke that rose from an opening in the ground, uttered deli- 
rious sounds, which the prophetes^ who stood by, interpreted 
and announced to the worshippers as the answer of the gods. 

3. UUi.] Ullus^ contracted from unulus^ the diminutive of 
unus^ * one,' means * any : ' that is, a single one of a number, no 
matter what that one may be. Quisquam has exactly the same 
sense : only ullus is generally used with a noun, that is, as an 
adjective ; quisquam without a noun, that is, as a noun. 

a. They are used, with few exceptions, in sentences which 
are either negative in form ; as in the text, * not to a single one 
beside ;' neque quicquam relinquere, *not to leave anyone thing,* 
6 ; vix quicquaniy *hardly a single thing,' XXX VIH. 7 : or in 
sentences which, without being negative in form, are negative 
in sense ; as in questiens that expect the answer, No ; an quis- 
quam potest diceref^^^i^oi a single person can say :' in com- 
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parative sentences ; tatrior erat tyrannus quatn quisquam supe- 
riorum — * Not one of his predecessors was so foul a tyrant as 
he :* with the preposition sine ; sine ullo auxUio =*he has no 
help at all.' 

b. It thus appears that ullus and quisquam mean *any,' when 
all other objects of the same class are excluded : whereas quivis 
and quilibet, which also may be translated by *any,' mean 
'any when all are included (VII, i). Non cuivis potest accidere 
quod cuiquam potest ; *what may happen to any oney may not 
happen to any you please,' that is, *to all.' 

c. A liquis me3ins *some,' quite generaliy, without giving the 
idea of *single,' as uUus does. Quemsequar? Quetnlibet, modo 
aliquem ; * anybody you please, so that it is only some one. ' 

4. Juvenis.] ** A young man very different in mind from 
what he pretended to be : " literally, * far other in mind than 
the man of which he had put on the resemblance.' 

5. In quibus.] **Ajid among them." 

6. Quicquam.] See Note 3. 

7. Panim praesidii,] XXXVII. 11, 

8. Praedae.] For this dative, see XXL la 

9. Opperiretur,] ** Might bide its time." 

10. Per ambages.] Ambages is a defective noun ; only the 
ablative ambage being found in the singular. The plural is 
complete ; but the genitive is ambagum, not ambagium (VII. 2). 
The word is compounded of atiibi, or amb, *round,' and ago ; 
a-nd therefore means literally, a *driving or going round,' 
*roundabout way;' hence, *shuffling,' * quibbles,' *enigmas.' 
Per ambagesy therefore, means, *in a roundabout (or, enigma- 
tical) way.' 

Ttie preposition ambi is only fouml in composition. It is the 
same as the Greek (i/*<^i, *round,' and is connected with ambo, 

* bolh : * an object which is round another being on both sides of 
it. From atnbi come our words ambiguous and ambition. 

11. Incessit.] With the accusative ; see XIV. 2. 

12. Ex infimo.] An adjective is sometimes joined with a 
noun, so as to distinguish, not the object named by the noun 
from other objects, but one part of the object froni its other 
parts. Thus, suttimus tnons means * the top of a mountain,' as 
distinguished from the other parts ; extrema insula, * the ex- 
tremity of the island ; ^ in tnedia urbe, * in the middle of the 
town : ' reliquutti opus, * the rest of the work : * ex infiino specu, 

* from the bottom of the cave. ' 

13. Tulerit.] In the future perfect, because the giving is past, 
before the reigning takes place (XX. 5). 
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14. Ig^anis — expers.] See XVIII. 10 and XXI. 2. 

15. Taceri.] This verb shows how indistinct the boundary 
line between transitive and intransitive verbs often is. Taceo 
means *am silent,' *say not a word :* a sense clearly intransitive ; 
for not only does not the action seem to pass on to another 
object, but at first sight there seems to be no action at all. 
Accordingly, we have no verb in English answering to taceo. 
But to the Romans every quality appeared more or less active. 
In Latin, therefore, every quality might be denoted by a verb. 
Thus they saw in being silent a certain activity, the activity 
perhaps of abstaining from noise ; and so they put taceo through 
its tenses — first as an intransitive verb. But, if a man is silent, 
he may be silent about a certain object : and on this object he 
may be conceived to act directly ; for he passes it by or neglects 
it ; he changes it from a noticed to an unnoticed object Thus 
taceo slides into a transitive verb, and is followed by a noun in 
the accusative : as, commissa tacerCf * to keep secrets ;' ut alios 
taceam^ *to pass over others in silence.' And therefore, like 
any other transitive verb, it passes through the passive form, as 
in the text. So, tacetur amor, * love is passed by in silence ; ' 
tacenda locutuSj * saying things that should not be said.' SileOf 
too, becomes transitive in the same way. 

16. Uter prior.] Compare these two words, when they were 
only two, with q:ii primus, a little above, when there were 
three. 

17. Alio.] See XXI. 9. 

18. Scilicet.] Sci'licet means literallv, *one may know;* 
iwst as vide-licet means, * one may see ; i-licet, * one may go. * 
Hence scilicet means ' of course,' ' to be sure,' *forsooth ; ' often 
in an ironical sense, but often in a merely explanatory sense, as 
in the text. * He kissed the earth, because you must know he 
regarded her as the coipmon mother of all living.* 



CHAPTER XL. 



1. Ut in ea.] " A nation, for that country and that time." 
l/t is frequently used in this limiting sense : * a nation very 
wealthy, not indeed for our times, but as being in that age— as 
would be regarded in that age.* Compare multce etiam^ ut in 
homine Romano, literce ; *for a Roman too, a well-lettered man.' 
(Cic. Sen. 12.) 

2. Eaque ipsa.] **And that very wealth was the cause of 
the war, because the Roman king was anxious, not only to 
enrich himself, but also,*' &c. 
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a. The subject of the sentence is prcepollere dwitiis: for which 
stands, not id ipium^ as the gender of prcBpoUere would require, 
but ea ipsa, being attracted into the same gender with the 
predicate £ausa. This is not unlike the ordinary construction 
with the relative, whai, instead of agreeing in gender with 
its antecedent, it is attracted into the same gender with the 
predicate z as, animal koc quem vocamus hominem ; * this animal 
which we call man.' 

d. Quodf the neuter of the relative, is used exactly as an ad- 
verb with the meaning * that,* * because.' It is generally foUowed 
by the indicative, when it introduces a reason stated by the 
writerhimself : as in the text, and, quodindigiiubantury justbelow. 
'But esset (XXXIX. 18) is in the subjunctive, because Livy does 
not there state the reason as his own, but as the one that influ- 
<enced Brutus ; ' because in his opinion the earth, &c. ' 

3. Ubi id.] ** When that did aot succeed :" £{/ referring, not 
to any particular noua, but to the last sentence — the attempt to 
take the town by storm. 

4. CcsptL] As in the active voice there are no imperf^ct 
tenses in use, but only ccepi and the tenses formed from it : so 
in the passive there is no tense at all, but only the compounds 
for the perfect tenses — coeptus and some form of sum. 

5. Ut fit] * As happens ' — *as is commonly the case.' 

6. Negat esse.] Negai means, * says not : ' as, negat se cegro- 
iare ; *he says that he is not ill.' It applies, in its entire sense, 
to the first clause — * he says that there is no need of words : ' but 
only with the meaning *says' to the following clause — *in a 
few hours he says it can be ascertained.' 

7. Quin conscendimus.] We have hacf quin^ from the old 
ablative qui and ne or nen^ meaning, * in whichmannernot,' *by 
which means not,' * so that not ' (IV. 15). Here we have it from 
quid and ne, meaning * why not ? ' * why not mount our hdrses ? ' 
which means, * Come, quick, let us mount our horses. ' It thus 
coraes to be used as an exclamation with the imperative mood : 
as quin dic, *come, tell me.' 

8. Age sane.] As age is properly a verb (XXIX. 2), the 
plur^l agite is due when the exclamation is addressed to more 
than one, and is frequently used. But the singular is allow- 
able ; the verb being lost in the interjection. 

Sane is the adv«rb of sanus, *sound,' *sober :' but generally 
means *indeed,' *by all means :' like valde from. va/idus, *strong,' 
* healthy.' Age sane, therefore, means, * Come by all means :' or, 
as we should rather say, * Agreed.' 

9. Omnes.] Omnes is subject-word to some such verb as 
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clamant omitted ; the diction being hurried and broken to suit 
the.hurry of the action narrated. 

' When for a sport the princes came tpuiring from the camp, 
And found Lucrece combing Uie fleece imder the midnight lamp.' 

Macaulay's Virginius. 

lo. In medio.] Instead of medius being used as an adjective ; 
as, in media urbe, * in the midst of the city ' (XXXIX. 12) ; it may 
pass in the neuter into a noun, as in the text (XI. 4, a). So, too, 
may summus ; either in summo m^nie^ or in summo montis^ being. 
allowable for * on the top of a mountain.' 



CHAPTER XLI. 

1. Postquam satis.] *' When all seemed quiet about the 
house, and everybody fast asleep." Satis^ * so that he would not 
be interrupted. ' The word with which tuta agrees is omnia^ 
understood from omnes^ which is conjoined to it by qiu, 

2. Emiseris. ] Because the uttering a sound would be past 
before the dying came on. Compare XXXIX. 13. 

3. Precibus.] a. In a mixture we may conceive both ingre- 
dients moved, as being stirred up together. Hence we find both 
nouns in the accusative after misceo: as, dulce et amarum misces ; 
* you mix up sweet and bitter.* 

d. Or we may conceive one ingredient moved, as being brought 
to the other, which remains at rest, but is affected by having 
the other brought to it. Hence one noun in the accusative, and 
the other in the dative : as in the text, and frequently. 

c. Or we may conceive one ingredient moved ; and the other, 
not acted on at all, but the instrument by which the mixture is 
effected. Hence one noua in the accusative, and the other in 
the ablative : as, nectare miscet aquas, * he mixes the water with 
nectar.' 

4. Positurum.] Notice the omission of se after aif. This is 
Bot uncommon. Compare XXXIL 8. 

5. Ut — veniant.} '* Begging them come, each with a trusty 
friend." From nuntium, *onewho carries amessage,' isextracted 
both the verb of asking, to which veniant is subjoined by ut ; 
and the verb of telling, after which rem and inctdisse are in the 
accusatiye. 

6. Conventus.] **He had been met.** Convenio, zn miT2Ln&.- 
itive verb, meaning * come together ; ' in which sense it can only 
apply to more persons than onc ; passes into a transitive vwb, 
meaning *come to,' *meet,' *accost,' * visit ;' in which sense it 
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applies to one only of the persons who thus come together : as, 
conveni Pamphilutn^ * I met Pamphilus. ' And being transitive, 
it passes through the passive voice, as in the texL Compare 
tacert, XXXIX. 15. 

7. Satin' salvae.] **Is all well?" Sa/va agreeing wnth res 
understood. For satin\ see XXXI. 5. 

8. Quid salvi.] See IX. 6, and XXXII. 6. 

9. ^gram animi.] See XXVII. 9. 

10. Et unde.] " And that where there was no design, there 
was no guilt :" literally, * that guilt was absent from those, from 
whom design was absent.' For the relative adverb undcy with its 
antecedent omitted, see XXXVI. 8. 

11. Vos videritis.] The perfect subjunctive is often used in 
forbidding with ne : as, Tu ne quasieris, * ask not ; ' ne transieris 
Jberum, * cross not the Ebro : ' but not, apparently, in ordering 
or requesting. Videritis, therefore, will be in the fiiture perfect : 
* ye will have seen (already) what is due to him ; for my part,' &€. 

12. Eum— defigit.] Observe the 'logical demonstrative in- 
serted for emphasis : as, XVI. 2. 
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1. Quisque.] See XX. i. 

2. Pari.] " Adequate :" *equal to the purpose.' So par est 
means, *it is suitable,' *,it is proper.' 

3. Ejus pectoris.] See X. 5* 

4. Tricipitini.] The cognomen, or family name, of Sp. Lu- 
cretius, the father of Lucretia. Among the Romans the nomen^ 
or name par excellencey was the name which every citizen pos- 
sessed as member of a gens — the gentile name. It generally 
ended in ius^ as Lucretius^ Cornelius. Beside this, each man 
had an individual name, called prce-nomen^ or * fore-name ; ' as 
Spurius, Publius : though a woman commonly had no such name, 
but was merely called by her father's gentile name, as Lucretia^ 
Cornelia. Again, as in a gens there were several families, a paan 
might have a third name, as member of such family. This was 
calied co-gnomen, or * with-name,' because he had this name 
* with ' his nomen ; or, perhaps, in common with the other mem- 
bers of his family. Such names were Tricipitinus^ Scipio. The co- 
gnomen answers pretty nearly to our * sur-name ' or * over-name, ' 
being the name which a man has over and above his Christian 
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name. With us, therefore, the Christian name is the name par 
excdlence — the name which each person has as a citizen of the 
kingdom of Christ. 

5. Cui — esset.] Not eret, as it would be, if these were the 
words of Livy ; but esset, because these are the words of Brutus, 
though not recorded in a formal oratio obliqua. Down to Tri- 
cipitiniy the speech is direct ; and then it suddenly branches ofF 
into oblique — * to whom, as he said, the cause of his daughter*s 
death was still more shocking than her death itself.' We may 
compare this with quod — esset, * because in his opinion she was, ' 
XXXIX. 18 ; and may adopt as a rule, " Without a formal use 
of the obliqua oratio, a verb in a dependent clause may be in the 
subjunctive mood, when it expresses the thoughts, or words, or 
alleged reasons of another." (Ke/s Latin Grammar, 1205.) 

6. Invecta.] Filia must not be taken as a noun by itself, but 
iwvecta-filia must be taken together as one noun. It was not his 
daughter that was brought to their remembrance, but *his 
daughter*s riding.' Compare IV. 12. 

7. Abrogaret.] Imperium isin the accusative, as naming the 
object moved by being repealed or annulled. Regi is in the 
dative, as naming the object affected by this repealing (III. 15). 

8. Concitandum inde.] The army was to be stirred up 
against the king, not merely at Ardea {ibi), but from Ardea 
{inde), It was to be stirred up at Ardea, and from Ardea be led 
against him, wherever might be necessary. 



CHAPTER XLIII. 

1. Pergerct.] Here, as usual, the verb in the imperfect sub- 
junctive after quum denotes an action, which is not merely con- 
temporaneous with the main action, but is mentioned in the 
sentence as a reason for or against it. The dependence, there- 
fore, expressed by the subjunctive is not real, but verbal and 
before. The king was actu^lly going to Rome ; but his going 
is mentioned as the reason why Brutus tumed aside. 

2. Tarquinio.] "Tarquinius found the gates closed, and 
exile pronounced against him." In the dative, as naming the 
object affected by the closing of the gates, and the pronouncing 
of the sentence. 

3. lerunt.] Here are three words in the accusative after 
ierunt. ExstUatum, the accusative of the verbal from exsulo^ 
Mive in exile,* always used without a preposition (XIX. 14) — 
* they went to live in exile.' Ccere, in the accusative without a 
preposition, as being the (indeclinable) name of a town (XI. 9) — 
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* they went to Caere.' Etrtiscos, in the accusative for the same 
reason as Ccere; because the place or persons to which we go 
were conceived by the Romans as acted on directly, as changed, 
by our going to them ; and therefore their nouns were put in 
the accusative. Only before Etruscos^ as not being the name of 
a town or small island, usage requires the preposition 1«, which 
here means *among,' — *they went to the Etruscans so as to be 
among them.' But Gabios in the next line is the name of the 
town, not the people, and therefore is in the accusative without 
a preposition. 

4. Condita.] See IV. 12. 
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Ab, compared with ex, i. 4 ; 23. 
18 : after the passive, 25. 5. 

Ablative : 
Law for ablative, 2. 10. 
Nouns in ablative, as naming 
cause^ 9. 7 ; 10. 10 ; 16. 6 ; 
35. 4 : manner^ 19. 4 : 
object in or «/ which : place^ 
15. 2; 32. 4; time, 15. 
1,2: 
object^^/w which : ortus^ 3. 
6 ; 27. 3 ; <?r^j, 22. 16 : 
object on which : with kabeo, 
10. 6 ; sedeOf 27. 4 ; 32. ^O ; 
with preposition /«, 35. 2 : 
quality : magna specie, 10. 5 ; 

37. 10. 
specified objectj 2. 10 ^ ; 3. 
10 ; 36. 7 ; 37. 3. 
Nouns in ablative after the 

comparatvve^ 18. 2. 
Ablative requiring cum^ 13. 2. 

Accedit, 36. 5. 

Accsative : 
Law for accusative, 1.9. 
Nouns in accusative, as naming 
object to which : place^ 11. 

9 ; 32. "*. 
object through which : tim£y 

25. 2. 

Accusative with /'«, 12. 7 ; 

14. 8. 
Accusative with ad^ 15. 6. 
Accusative in im : Tiberim, 4. 

3 ; securim, 32. 3. 

Ad, compared with in, i. 4 : 
with de in composition, 16. 4: 
after ingratus^ 22. 6 : meaning 
*at,' 8. 6. 

Adeo, 7. 5. 



Adjectives : 

Passed into nouns, 11. 4 ; 18. 
11 ; 24. 2 : possessive, 12. 
Z b; 18. 6 : demonstrative, 
12. 6 : forming adverbial 
expressions, 11. 5; 16. 3; 

37. 7. 

Used as nouns ; the nouns 
with which they originally 
agreed being omitted : sta- 
tiva^ 19. 5. 

Adjectives of quantity, pro- 
nominal adjectives, .&c. used 
in the neuter gender as 
nouns, and followed by 
nouns in the genitive : mi- 
nuSj 9. 6 ; quod, 11. 1 ; plus 
and tantum, 12. 4 ; ali- 
quantum, 21. 17 ; quidy 32. 
6 ; hoc, 35. 3 ; satis, 37. 11 ; 
parum^ 39. 7 ; ^««/ salviy 
41. 8. 

Pronominal adjectives : 
hic^ istCy ille, is, 15. 1. 
hic, 17. 3 ; with ce, 19. 12 ; 
with ce and «^, 22. 17 ; 
38.7. 
i//ef 12. 5 ; 17. 3; 24. 6. 
if, 16. 2 ; 22. 19 ; 36. 13 ; 
41. 12. 

Adjective, followed by same 
construction as verb : con- 
sciuSf 36. 3 ; inscius, 37. 8. 

With noun, naming part of 
the object : ex infimo specu, 
39. 12 ; but see 40. 10. 

With verb : prima appellavit, 

35-9. 
^difico, 28. 4. 

Age, with dum, 29. 2 ; 40. 8. 

Aggredior, 33. 2. 
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Alius, 17. 1, 2; 21. l^ 
Alter, 14. 6 ; 17. 2 ; 21. 20, 25. 
Ambages, 39. 10. 
Animadverto, 22. 13. 
Animus, 27. 1. 

Antecedent omitted, 7. 18 ; 
10. 8 ; II. 1 ; 36. 11 ; unde^ 
36. 8; 41. 10. 

Asylum, 6. 3. 
Auctor, 22. 6 ; 26. 2; 

C. 
Capesso, 21. 14. 
Causa, with the genitive, 6. 3. 
Cedo, 2. 11 ; 14. 2. 
Circa, 4. 4 ; 14. 3. 
Circumdo, 19. 2 ; 24. 4. 
Coepi, 40. 4. 
Cognomen, 42. 4. 
Collective Nouns. See Nouns. 
Comparatives, 18. 2, 7. 

Composition, Change of vowel 
in : a into ^, 8. 5 ; a into /, 
%.1\e into /, 16. 11. 

Confero, 31. 8. 

Confluentes, 23. 3. 

Constat, 35. 8. 

Consultus, 15. 3. 

Contraction of perfect, &c 
tenses, 2. 17 ; 11. 2 ; 23. 2. 

Copia, 2. 19. 

D. 

Dative : 

Law for dative, 2. 6. 
Nouns in the dative (with 



accusative) after transitive 
verbs : intulit, 2. 5 ; reliquit, 

3. 1 ; fecity 3. 9 ; 30. 1 ; addit 
and adimitt 3« 15 ; tetigit^ 

4. 13 ; effecit^ 4. 20 ; petitum, 
10. 3; abstulerity 13. 4; 
legit, 16. 12',defipit, 21. 23 ; 
/«^^, 22. 1 ; judicent, 22. 7 ; 
interscBpsity 23. 9 ; grafula- 
tur, 24. 1 ; adaquantj 25. 1 ; 
moTnt, 37. 1 ; abrogaret, 42. 
7 ; (passive) sumpto, 4. 11 ; 
facta, 26. 4. 

After intransitive verbs : ces- 
serCy 2. 11 ; mansit, 3. 4 ; 
prceerafy 10. 1 ydisplicet^ 19. 
17 ; observatur, 21. 8 ; ^^- 
stabaty 22. 4 ; temperatum, 
25. 3 ; ^zrji^, 31. 2 ; audiens^ 
32. 9. 

After adjectives : obvius, 8. 3 ; 

. gratuSy 12. 9 ; dissimilis^ 
18. 1. 

After passive verb, 19. 18. 

Dative of ^«t/ or design : spec- 
taculo, 21. 10 ; miracuk^ 
13. 5 ; ministerio, 27. 6 ; 
monumentOy 35. 10 ; divisui, 
37. 16. 

Two datives, whole and part, 
21. 24. 

De, I. 7 ; compared with cuiy 
16. 4. 

Debeo, 4. 1. 

Dego, 25. 7. 

Demonstratives. See Adjec- 
tives. 

Deus, 6. 1. 

Dignus, 37. 3. 

Dissimilis, 7. 6. 

Do, Compounds of, 19. 2. 

Domus, I. 3 ; a domo, 4. 16. 

Duo, 21. 23. 
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E. 

Emo, and its Compounds, 3. 13. 

Enclitics : 

libety vis, dam, 7. 1 ; que, 7. 11 ; 
ce, 19. 12 ; ne, 22. 17 ; dum, 
29. 2; «^(viden'), 31. 5; 41. 
7 ; pse (ipse), 32. 8. 

Eo, 21. 24. 

*Thither,'4. 14; 21. 9. 
*On thataccount,' 10. 10. 
With a comparative, 21. 24 ^; 
23. 11. 

Etsi See Quamquam. 

Et, et, 14. 5. 

Bxpertus ; passive, 27. 11 ; 
active, 29. 4. 

F. 

Facesso, 35. 10. 

Fasti, 16. 9. 

Ferculum, 8. 4. 

Ferox, 21. 13. 

Foras, 32. 4. 

Fretus, 2. 12. 

Fungor, 21. 19 ; 32. 11. 

Future perfect, 20. 5 ; 35. 6 ; 
39. 13. 

G- 

Genitive : 

Law for genitive, 3. 11. 
Nouns in the genitive, as 
naming passive possessor: 
after verecundia, 3. 11 ; lu- 
dibrio, 5. 6 ; injuria, ll. 6 ; 
conspectum, I3- 11 ; desuetu- 
dinCy 16. 4 ; criminibuSy 34. 
9 : when also the cause, 3. 
11 c; after spem, 3. 14; 
iram, 4. 12 ; studio^ 7. 10 ; 
invidia, 34, 1. 



After adjectives and verbs 
aznduSf 6. 5 ; consultissimus 
15. 4; ignaruSf 18. 10 
similis, 18. 1 ;plenus, 21. 1 
expers, 21. 2 ; oblitusy 22. 3 
peritusy 27. 7 ; impleo, 34. 6 

Sort : magni ponderis, 10. 5 
indoliSf 31, 7 ; ambitionis 
34. 5 ; pectorisy 42. 3 ; ^2//- 
^/«w, 21. 27. 

Genitive plural of the second 
declension : liberum, 33. 1 ; 
Deum, yj, 4; of the third 
declension : civitatium, 7. 2 ; 
ambagum, 39. 10. 

Gerunds, 4. 9. 

H. 
Hic. See Adjectives Pronominal. 

I. 

IUe. See Adjectives Pronominal. 

Impero, 23. 8. 

Impetro, 9. 6. 

Implico, 25. 6. 

Incedo, 14. 2 ; 22. 18. 

Inclino, 14. 5. 

Indies, 2. 13. 

Indiges, 2. 21. 

Infestus, 19. 3 ; 21. 5; 34. 7. 

Infinitive : 
Historical infinitive, 4. 10 ; 

23. 5. 
Infinitive without govem- 

ment, when a speech or 

opinion may be expected, 

9.4. 

Ipse, 32. 8. 

Is. See Adjectives PronominaL 

Ita, 21. 15. 
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J. 



J.udico, 22. 9. 
Jupiter, 8. 7. 
Juxta, 37. 15. 



L. 



Liber, 22. 16. 
Locus, I. 10. 

.M. 
Minime, 21. 4 ; 37. 6. 

N. 

Naming, Verbsof, 1. 13 ; 4. 19. 

Ne, with quif &c., 26. 6. 

Neutro, 21. 9. 

Nomen, Construction with, i. 
15; 3. 3 ; 4. 6; 31. 3; 36. 1. 

Nominative, i. 1. 

Nouns : 

Defective : opeSj 2. 16 ; preces^ 

7. 19 ; vicisy 21. 13. 
Irregular : domus^ l. 3 ; Deus^ 

6. 1. 
Collective : //^^j, 14. 11 ',pars, 

23. 12 ; populi, 32. 5. 
With different meaning in the 

plural : ades and litera, 30. 

3 ; vires, 1. 11 ; e?/^, 2. 16 ; 

copice^ 2. 19 ; opercSy 38. 3. 
Plural only : naming more ob- 

jects than one, liberiy 7. 

12 a; naming single ob- 

jects, castra, 7. 12 b ; take 

distributive numerals, 30. 

3 c. 
Followed by the same con- 

struction as the verbs with 

which they are connected : 

fama, 5. 6 ; discrimine, 6. 4 ; 

/(fbula, lO. 8. 



Greek proper, i. 1, 2. 

In the genitive or ablative, 

added by way of descrip- 

tion, 10. 5. 

Nubo, 34. 3. 

Numerals, distributive, 14- 7 ; 
21. 6 ; vf ith. ades, &c., 30. 3. 

O. 

Olim, 30. 4. 

Opus, 19. 8. 

,Oratio obliqua : 

Explained, 7. 15 ; 19. 11 ; 

20. 5. 
Present indicative changed 

into imperfect subjunctive, 

lo. 9 ; i6. 8. 
Perfect into pluperfect, 7. 17 . 
Future-perfect into pluperfect, 

20. 5 ; 35. 6. 
Tense preserved in the infini- 

tive, 7. 15 a; 27. 8 ; 35. 5. 
Without govemment, 9. 4 ; 

18. 12. 
After negatf 40. 6. 
Informal, 42. 5. 

P. 
Pactus, 2. 2. 
Parricidium, 34. 8. 

Participles : 

Joined to nouns without sum, 
2. 6. 

Participle in dus^ 4. 7 ; with 
noun, answering to our in- 
finitive in ing, when the 
action is not completed, 
5. 1 ; 6. 3 ; 7. 10 ; 35. 1. 

Perfect passive participle, 
with noun answering to 
our infinitive in ing, where 
the action is completed, 
4. 12; 5. 1 ; 19. 10 ; 42. 6; 
43. 4 : passed into a neuter 
noun, 7. 14. 
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Participle passing through de- 
grees of comparison : vulga- 
tior, 5. 4 ; acceptissimus, 
12. 10 ', consultissimus, 15.8. 

Participles of deponents, 9. 1 ; 
18. 3. 

Participles denoting time, 9. 
\ b ; manner, 10. 4. 

Future participle ynXhfuij &c. 

22. 14. 

Latin for our perfect active 
participle, 12. 6 ; or fortwo 
verbs, 32. 3 ; 3$. 8. 

Perduellio, 22. 8. 

Perfect subjunctive after «/, 
4. 5; 17. 3. 

Per manus, 3. 8. 

Place, Nouns naming, i. 8 ; 

islands, i. 6. 
Place at which : Alba^ 3. 5 ; 

Curibus, 15. 2. 
Place^^w which, 3. 6. 
Place to which, 1 1. 9 ; Delphos 

ad oraculuMy 39. 1 ; 43. 3. 

Plenus, 21. 1. 

Pluperfect passive, 2. 3. 

Plural; denoting parties or na- 
tions : proximi quique^ *J. W \ 
ali^ij 17. 2 ^, 21. 25 ; utrif 
19. 16. 
Plural-only nouns. SeeNouns. 

Plus, 12. 4 ; haud pluSy 19. 1. 

Pomoerium, 22. 11. 

Postquam, 4. 17 ; 13. 5. 

Prepositions, Prefixing of, 
27. 4. 

Present Historical, i. 12. 
Subjoined verb in the sub- 
junctive present, 9. 3 ; 10. 2. 
Perfect, 18.^; 37. 13. 
Imperfect, i. 12 ; 14. 9 ; 

21. 16. 
Pluperfect, 12. 6 r; 21. 8. 



Priusquam : adjoining con- 
junction, 11. 3; subjoining, 
19. 9 ; 20. 3. 

Pro, 8. 1 ; 32. 1. 

Pronominal Adjectives. See 
Adjectives. 

Propius, 23. 4. 

Q. 

Qualis, 21. 18. 

Quamquam, 2. 15 ; compared 
with quum^ 13. 6. 

Quando, 26. 6. 

Qui, and the adverbs formcd 
from it, 7. 4 ; introducing 
purpose, 7. 4 ; reason, 36. ic ; 
how used, 36. 4. 

Quidam, 7. 1 c. 

Quilibet, 7. 1 a. 

Quin, from quinofty 4. 15 ; from 
quid noUy 40. 7. 

Quisquam, 39. 3. 

Quisque, 7. 11 ; 20. 1 ; 42. 1. 

Quivis, 7. 1 <J; 39. 3. 

Quo, with comparative, 36. 10. 

Quod, with indicative, 40. ^b ; 
with subjunctive, 39. 18. 

Quondam, 7. \ c ; 31. 6. 

Quoniam, 5. 2. 

Quum, 2. 18 ; with tum^ 6. 2 ; 
not first word in the clause, 
3. 12 ; I. 9. 

R. 

Re, in composition, 37. 2. 

Recipio, 38. 1. 

Reficio, 37. 2. 

K 
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Relative, 20. 4. 
Repetition. See Same. 

S. 

Salii, 23. 6. 

Same word used in Latin, where 
we use different words : AtnCf 
hincj II. 7; tum^iumt 11. 8; 
singulis in singulas, 14. 7. 

Sane, 40. 8. 

Satis, 37. 11. 

Scilicet, 39. 18. 

Sic, 21. 13. 

Singulus, 14. 7. 

Situs, 2. 20. 

SoUennis, 7. 7. 

Sortes, 39. 2. 

Spectacula, 28. 3. 

Sub, 18. 4 ; 38. 6. 

Subjunctive : 
Primary use, where the verb 
denotes an action that does 
not actually take place, but 
a purpose : dependence real : 
after ut^ 2. 8 ; ut and qui^ 
5. 2 ^ ; quiy 7. 4 ; 14. 9. 
Where we generally use the 
infinitive : after hortor^ 7. 
16 ; oro, 9. 2 ; pracipto^ 
18. 6 ; imperoy 23. 8. 
Secondary use, where the verb 
denotes an action that is 
spoken of as actually taking 
place, but as having refer- 
ence in some way or other 
to the mainaction: depend- 
ence verbal : 
before: contrast, with quum^ 
2. 18 ; 12. 2 ; cause, with 
quoniam^ 5. 2fl/ quod, lO. 
7 ; quum, i6. 8 ; 43. 1 : ex- 



planatory, with ^»1////, 12. 1 ; 

13. 1. 
after: result, with «^ (perfect), 

4. 5 ; 13. 4 ; (imperfect), 7. 

3; 12. 8; 25. 7; 27. 10. 
Subjunctive, in thesenseofthe 

imperative : redeat^ 24. 8. 
Because inserted in a snb- 

joined clause : ratus esset, 

25. 7 : but see 33. 8 ; 37. 9. 
Pluperfect subjunctive, with 

quum, 12. 6. 

Sui, 2. 4 ; not referring to the 
grammatical subject, 12. 3 ; 
22. 2. 

Superlative: qtMm proxime, 
19. 7. 

Supines, 19. 14 ; Zi.l', 43- 3. 
Suspensus, 27. 5. 

T. 

Tantus, 7. 8. * 

Tempero, 25. 2. 

Templum, 5. 8. 

Tenses, Law for sequence of, 
1. 12 : in oratio obliqua, 7. 15. 
See Present 

Terminations of : 

Adverbs in^; neutro, 21. 9 ; 

alio, 39. 17 ; eo, 4. 14 ; 

21. 9. 
Verbs in ess : capesso, 21. 14; 

facesso, 35, 10. 
Adjectives in bundus : de^ 

liberabundus, 37. 12, 

Time, during which, 12. 7 ; 
25. 2. 



Ubi, 30. 2. 
Ullus, 39. 3. 
Unde, 36. 8. 



U. 

V 
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Usquam, 30. 2. 

Ut, 4. 18. 
Adjoining conjunction : 'as/ 

4. 1, 18. • 
Subjoining : *how,* 4. 18: 

introducing purpose, 2. 8 : 

result (perfect), 4. 5 ; (im- 

perfect), 7. 3. 
Vt in A7, 40. 1 .' 
Withj»^-, 21. 13 ; 38. 4. 
Withi^fl, 21. 15. 

Uter, 19. 16 ; 39. 16. 

V. 

Verbs : 

Transitive and Intransitive, 

I. 9 ; test of, 19. 17. 

Transitive in English, in- 
transitive in Latin : dis- 
pliceo^ 19. 17; tempero and 
parcOf 25. 3 ; obedio and 
pareoy 32. 9 ; nuboy 34. 3 ; 
credo, 36. 12. 

Intransitive, passed into 
transitive : incedo^ 14. 2 ; 
adorior^ 14. 4 ; innuboy 
27. 2 ; tord», 39. 15 ; r^- 
venioy 41. 6. 



Transitive, without their 
ordinary noun in the ac- 
cusative : ducoy 19. 6 ; 
degOy 25. 7. 
Transitive, denoting an ac- 
tion that operates on two 
objects, 2. 5. See Dative. 
Intransitive, denoting an 
action that operates on 
one object indirectly, 3. 4. 
See Dative. 
Denoting mo^cioii. from^ 3. 6. 
Of naming (incomplete) : ap- 

pellOf I. 13 ; salutOy 4. 19. 
Deponent, followed by the 
ablative : poiior, 5. 7 ; de~ 
fungor^ 21, 19 ; utor^ 38. 2 : 
with passive participle in 
duSjJungendus, 32. 11 : par- 
ticiples, 9. 1. 
Used impersonally : impetra- 
tumy 9. 5 ; migratumy 9. 9 ; 
temperatum^ 25. 3. 
With double construction : 

circumdoy 19. 2 ; 24. 4. 
Passive, with reflexive sense : 

demittor, 27. 5. 
Agreement of verbs, when 
there are more subject- 
words than one, 16. 7. 
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Ab (prep. with abl.); fromy i : 

by^ 3. See i. 4; 25. 5. 
Ab-do, d-6re, didi, ditus ; put 

away ; hide, 41. 
Ab-duc-o, 2re, duxi, ductus ; 

Igad away^ 22 : take aside, 31. 
Ab-eo, ire, ii, ftum ; go away^ 2 : 

abi ; awayy 22, 
Ab-horr-eo, ere ; shrink from ; 

differ from: abhorret ; ' ilr f'»- 

consistent with^ 35. 
Ab-nu-o, ^re, i ; nod away — in 

token of refusal ; refusey 39, 
Ab-origin-es, um ; m. ; original 

inhabitants ; natives^ i. 
Ab-r6g-o, are ; ask away; re^ 

pealy abrogate, 42. 
Ab-solv-o, ^re, i, s61utus ; loosen 

from; acquit^ 21. 
Abs-terg-eo, ere, tersi, tersus; 

wipe away. 
Ab-sum, esse, fui ; am away^ 

am off, 2\ 
Ab-und-o (unda), are ; swell up 

— as water ; abound, 3. 



Ac ; see Atque. 

Ac-ccd-o (ad), ere, cessi, ces- 

sum ; come tOy approcuh^ 22 : 

accedit ; is added^ 7, 36. 
Ac-cio (ad), c-ire ; summon. 
Ac-cip-io (ad and capio), ^re, 

cepi, *ceptus ; receivCy admit : 

acceptus; a^ctpted, acceptcd)le, 

popular, 12. 
Acer, acr-is ; pointed^ sharp, 

fierce, 
Aci-es, ei; f. ; edge ; battle ar- 

ray ; army (in battle array), 

2, II : battle; in aciem, to 

battlCy 2. 
Acriter ; fiercely : acrius ; m^e 

fiercely. 
Ad (prep. with acc.) \ to, i: at, 

8, 13. 
Ad-aequ-o, are ; make equal to^ 

level withf 25. 
Ad-do, d-ire, didi, ditus; put 

to, add. 
Ad-duc-o, ere, duxi, ductus ; 

leadto^ bringtOf 27. 



* If nothing is put after a verb except the termination of the infinitive 
mood, it must be understood that the verb is regular. If nothine is put aftcr 
a noun ending in us^ its genitive case ends in t, and it is of tne masculine 
gender. If nothing after an adjective ending in us, its genitive also ends in i. 
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Ad-eo ; soy 4. See 7, 5. 
Ad-hTb-eo (habeo), ere ; hold to^ 

admit^ 37 • ^oil in^ 39. 
Ad-hort-or, ari ; urge otiy en- 

courage, 
Ad-im-o (emo), ere, emi, emp- 

tus ; take away, See 3. 15. 
Ad-jlc-io (jacio), ere, jeci, jec- 

tus ; throw to ; turn to, 16 : 

add^ 16. 
Ad-juv-o, are, juvi, jiitus ; as- 

sisty support, encourage, 21. 
Ad-ministr-o, are ; attend upon ; 

ntanage, administer, 36. 
Ad-miratio, 6n-is ; f. ; admira- 

tion, 
Ad-modum (modus) ; up to the 

mark ; quite, completely^ 8. 
Ad-m6n-eo, ere ; warny 29 : re- 

mind. 
Ad-monft-us, us ; m. ; warningj 

advice, suggestion^ 35. 
Ad-mov-eo, ere, movi, motus ; 

move tOf move towards, bring 

f^A 24. 
Ad-olesc-o, ere, olevi, ultus; 

grow upt hecome mature^ 4 : 

adolescens ; youth. 
Ad-6r-ior, iri, ortus ; rise up at^ 

attack, See 14. 4. 
Ad-om-o, are; decorate^ 16. 
Adulter, Sr4 ; m. ; adulterer. 
Adulterium ; adultery, 
Ad-vena (venio) ; c. ; stranger^ 

foreigner, 
Ad-vent-us (venio), us ; m. ; 

arrvvalf 2. 
Ad-versus (prep. with acc. ) ; 

againstf in/aceo/y 2. 



Ad-versus (part. from adVerto); 

tumed towards, oppositf, 11. 
Ad-v6c-o, are ; call to, summon. 
JPAt%. See^o. 3. 
iEdificatio (aedes and facio), 

6n-is ; f. ; building, 36. 
iEger, aegr-i ; sick : segre, re- 

luctantfyf with dtspleasure: 

aegre patiens; taktng it ill, 

2 : with difficulty. 
iEgritudo, in-is ; f. ; sickness, 

vexation, J. 
i£mulatio, 6n-is ; f. ; rrvalry, 

emutation, 35. 
iEqual-is, is ; equal ; o/the same 

age: (as noun) ; /elloWf 40. 
-^qu-o, are; make equal, 21. 
iEquus ; equalf level, ii. 
iEtas, at-is ; f. ; time o/li/ey age, 

3 : li/e-time, f : old age. 
Af-fic-io (ad and 'facio), ere, 

feci, fectus ; do something to ; 

affect; weaken, 21. 
AfTTnitas, at-is ; f. ; relationship 

by marriagCy I. 
Af-firm-o (ad), are ; make sure, 

assurCf 1. 
Af-flig-o (ad), ere, flixi, flictus ; 

strike against; damage, afflict, 

31. 
Ager, agr-i ; m. ; fieldy i : terri- 

toty, I. 
Ag-gred-ior (eris), i, gressus. 

See 33. 2. 
Agitatio, 6n-is ; f. ; swaying to 

and/rOf 21. 
Agit-o (freq. of ago), are ; 

drive abouty shake; tum ffver 

thinko/ 29. 
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Agmen (ago), Jn-is ; n. ; any 

thing driven ; train^ band, 35 : 

army on the march, 
A-gnosc-o (ad and gnosco, old 

form of nosco), Sre, gnovi, 

gnttus ; recognize, acknow- 

ledge, 4. 
Ag-o, ere, egi, actus j drive^ i : 

carry on^ condtuty 9, 26 : dealf 

treat, 20 : act^ 8 : age ; come^ 

29 : agitur ; is being dealt Tvithf 

is at stakcy 21. 
Agrest-is, is ; belonging tofields : 

(as noun) ; countrymany rus- 

tiCf 18. 
Aio (defect.), ais, ait, aiunt; 

aiebam, &c. ; say, 
Ala ; tving. 

Alba ; f. ; Alba Longa, a to^vvn. 
Alba ; m. ; Aiba, a king of Alba. 
Albanus ; belonging to Alba^ 

Alban, 
Albula; Albula^ the old name 

of the river Tiber. 
Albus ; white : album ; white 

boardf tablety 26. 
Alea ; die, game with dice : risk^ 

hazardf 19. 
AlSs, it-is ; winged: (as noun) ; 

birdy 27. 
Alienus ; . belonging to another^ 

of othersy 9 : alieni viri ; of 

another womafC s husband, 41. 
Alio ; elsewhither^ 39. See 21. 9. 
Ali-quamdiu ; for a considerable 

time, for a whUe^ 13. 
Ali-quando ; cU some time or 

other — past or future ; somc 
timeSf 16. 



Ali-quantus ; considerable : 

(neuter as noun) ; somewhat, 

a considerable portion : ali- 

quantum spatii ; some dis- 

tance, 21 : aliquanto (adv.) ; 

considerably, 38. 
Ali-qui (adj.), qua, quod, (gen.) 

alicujus ; somCy 14 : any. 
Ali-quis (generally as noun), 

aliquid, (gen.) alicujus; some 

onCf sometkingf 33. 
Ali-quot ; some — in point of 

number ; severaly 3. 
Alius, alTus; other, See 17. 
Al-lic-io (ad), ere, lexi, lectus ; 

drawgentlyto, enticcy attracty 6. 
Al-loquium, address, 27. 
Al-loqu-or (ad), i, locutus ; 

spmk to, addressy 24. 
Alp-es, ium ; f ; the Alps, 
Alter, alter-ius. See 17 and 

14. 6. 
Altercatio, on-is ; f. ; wi-angling, 
Altus ; highy loftyy 27 : deep. 
Alte ; deeplyy deep, 32. 
A-mens (ab), ent-is ; out ofon^s 

senses, maddenedy 35. 
Amicitia ; friendship. 
Amicus ; friendly : (as noun) ; 

friend, 
A-mitt-o (ab), ere, misi,'missus ; 

send away^ let slip ; lose^ 2. 
Amn-is, is ; m. ; river, 
Amor, 5r-is ; m. ; love, 
Am-plect-or (ad), i, plexus ; 

fold myselftOy embrace. 
Amplif!c-b, are ; enlarge, 
Amplitudo, m-is; f. ; vastness. 
An-ceps (amb (39. 10) and 
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caput)i aadpit-is ; two-headed; 

datible on both sides, 21 : dwi' 

ded^ 24. 
Ancilla ; female slceve^ hand- 

tnaid, 
Angu-is, is ; c. ; snake. 
Angustus ; narroWy confined, 
Anien, en-is ', m, \ the Anio. 
Animadvert-o, ere, i, versus ; 

ium my mind to. See 22. 13. 
Animus ; mind ; heart^ ^ff^' 

tionSf 2 : passions, anger, 8 : 

spiritSy courage, 9. See 27. 1. 
Annulus ; ring, 
Annus ; year. • 
Annuus ; lasting for a year^ a 

year long, 14 : yearly. 
Ante (prep. with acc ) ; before, 

2 : (adv.) ; before, ago, 22. 
Ap€r-io, ire, ui, tus ; uncover, 

open, 
Aperte; operUy. 
Apparat-us, us ; m. ; prepara- 

tion, pompy 7. 
Ap-par-eo (ad), ere ; appear : 

apparebat (imp.); U appeared, 

35. 
Apparitor, 6r-is ; m. ; public 

servant, attendant, 32. 

Appell-o, are ; speak to, address: 

cally I. 

Ap-prob-o (ad), are ; assent to, 

approve. 
Aptus ; fit : apte ; fitiy, ex- 

presslyy 8 : neatly^ 27. 
Apud (prep. with acc.) ; near, 

at ; in the mind of withy 12 ; 

among, 13. 
Aqua; water. 



Aquila ; f. ; ea^e. 

Arbiter, bitr-i ; m.; visitor ; 

spectator, eye-witness, 32. 
Arbitr-or, ari ; think, conceive. 
Arbor, b8r-is ; f. ; tree. 
Arc-eo, ere, ui; shut up ; ward 

off, repel, i : hinder, debar, 23. 
Ard-eo, ere, arsi, arsum ; am on 

fire, blaze, 31. 
Ardor, or-is ; m. ; burning ; 

heatf eagerness, zeal, 8. 
Area ; vacant piece of ground ; 

siie, 30 : threshing-floor, 
Argu-o, ere, i, argutus ; mctke 

clear; assert ; find fauU with, 

complain of 24. 
Arm-a (no sing.), orum ; n. ; 

toolsy implements; implements 

of war, arms, 2 : (usually), 

armour, as shields^ 10, 21. 
Armatus (part. from armo) ; 

armed, i : (as noun) ; armed 

man, 10. 
Armilla ; bracdet. 
Ar-iip-io (ad and rapio), €re, 

ui, reptus ; snatch up, 35. 
Ars, art-is ; f. ; skUl^ art, 
Arx, arc-is ; f. ; citcuiel, strong- 

hold ; eminence, 
A-scend-o (ad and scando), ^re, 

i, scensum ; climb up^ ascendy 

mount. 
A-spem-or (ab and spemor), 

ari; kick away, spurn; were 

disposed to refect, 14. 
As-sWuus ; constantly attending, 

resident. See 16. 11. 
As-suesc-o (ad), ^re, suevi, 

suetum; get accustomed to, 16. 
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As«sGm-o (ad), ere, sumpsi, 

sumptus ; take to^ adopt^ 23. 
Asylum ; asylum. See 6. 8. 
At ; but ; at any rate^ 32. 
Atque or Ac (generally only 

before consonants) ; and also^ 

and, 
Atqui ; but, yet; wdl, 29. 
Atrox, 6c-is ; savage, crud ; 

bloody^ 23. 
Atys, Aty-is; Atys. 
Auctor, 6r-is ; m. ; author, pro- 

tnoter. See 22. 6. 
AudEcia; audacity. 
Aud-eo, ere, ausus sum ; .dare. 
Aud-io, ire ; hear, listen to, 
Au-fer-o (ab), ferre, abstuli, 

ablatus ; take away. 
Au-iug-io (ab), ^re, fugi ;fleeaway, 
Aug-eo, ere, auxi, auctus ; in" 

creasCy strengthen. 
Augur, ur-is ; soothsayer^ augur, 
Auguriimi ; augury. See 5. 8. 
Augustus ; revered, grand^ au' 

gust. 
Aureus ; golden. 
Aurum ; gold. 
Aut; or, 

Aventinum ; the Aventine HiU. 
A-vert-o (ab), ere, i, versus ; 

ium away. 
Avidus ; eager. 
Av-is, is ; f. ; bird. 
Avitus ; belonging to a grand' 

father, ancestral, 5. 
A-v61-o, are ; fly away. 
Avunculus ; tnotherU brother, 

uncle. 
Avus ; grandfather. 



B. 



Baculus or Baculum ; stick, 
BellStor, 6r-is ; m. ; warrior. 
Bellicosus; warlike, 
Bell-o, are; make war^ war, 

flght, 
Bellum; tvar. 
Beneficium (bene and facio) ; 

wdl-doing^ kindness, 
Benignus ; kind : benigne ; 

kindly, 
Blanditia ; flattery^ blandish' 

ment, 
Blandus ; smooth, flattering : 

blande ; flatteringly. 
Bonus ; good : (neut. as noun) ; 

good thing, good : bona; 

goods ; property, 27. 
Brachium ; arm. 
BrSvis; short: brevi (as adv.) ; 

shortly, in a short time, 

soonj I. 
Brutus ; heavy^ dull ;' dullard. 



C. 



CSd-o, ere, cecMi, casum ; fall. 

Caecus ; blind. 

Csed-es, is ; f. ; cutting down ; 

slaughter, murder, 4: blood^ 

shed, 5 : gore, 35. 
Csed-o, €re, cecidi, caesus ; fell, 

cut, slay. 
Caelest-is, is; heavenly, cdestial. 
Caelum (pl. cceli) ; sky, heaven. 
Caere (indec) ; n. ; a town of 

Etruria, 
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Caerimonia ; religious usagCj cere- 

niony. 
Campus ; plain : in campo ; in 

the field of Mars^ 13. 
Capess-o, ere, ivi. See 21. 

14. 
Cap-io, ere, cepi, captus ; take^ 

seize. 
Capital-is, is; belonging to the 

head ; capital^ 36. 
Capitolium ; the Capitoline Hill; 

the Capitol. 
Capra; sJie-goat: ad caprge pa- 

ludem ; cU the Goa^s Pool^ 

13. 

Captivus; captured: captivam 

pecuniam ; the price of the 

spoil, 37. 
Capys, Capy-is ; Capys. 
Caritas, at-is ; f. ; affection, 
Carmen, inis ; n. ; strain, for- 

mula, 
Carpentum; cavered cart. 
Carus ; dear, 
Castitas, at-is ; f. ; chastity, mo" 

desty, 40. 
Castr-a, orum ; n. ; camp. 
Castus ; chaste, 
Cas-us (cado), us ; m. ; Jally 21 : 

fallingout, chance, 3. 
Causa; cause: caus^; for the 

sakcy 6. 
Cavatus (part. from cavo) ; 

hollowed. 
Ced-o, ere, cessi, cessum ; ^ield, 

2. See 2. 11. 
Celeber, celebr-is ; frequented 

by many^ crowded ; talked of 

by many, famous, 3. 



Celebritas, at-is; f. ; crowding 

together^ solemnization, 16. 
Celebr-o, are ; crowd to, fre- 

quenty 18. 
Celer, celer-is; swift: Celeres ; 

the Celeres — the royal body- 

guard ; probably horsemen. 
Celeriter; swiftly, 
Cel-o, are ; conceal, 
Cens-eo, ere, ui, census ; count; 

register and rate^ 33. 
Cens-us, us; m,; census (regis- 

tering and rating), 33. 
Centum (indecl.) ; a hundred. 
Centiiria ; drvision containing 

a hundred ; century. 
Centuriatus ; dvvided into cen- 

turies, 
Centurio, 6n-is; m. ; commander 

ofa century, centurion. 
Cem-o, ere, crevi, cretus; sift ; 

distinguishy see distinctly ; per- 

ceifvey 23. 
Certamen, in-is; n. ; quarrel ; 

contesty 2 : rivalry^ heat, 5 : 

fighting, 9. 
Certatim ; with a strugglcy emu- 

lously^ 32. 
Cert-o, are ; contend. 
Certus (part. from cemo) ; deter- 

mined ; fixedf certain, sure^ i. 
Ceter-a (nom. sing. mas. not in 

use), um, (gen. ) \\ the oiher, 

the rest: cetero habitu; by 

his general state, 6. 
Ccterum (adv.); for the rest ; 

butf 41. 
Cing-o, ere, cinxi, cinctus ; 

gird, surround. 
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Circa (adv. ) ; round, 4 : (prep. 

with acc ) ; round^ around, 

abauty 4. 
Circe (Greek form), Circ-es. 

(abl.) Circe ; Circe. 
Circum-do, d-are, dedi, datiis ; 

surraund. See 19. 2. 
Circum-duc-o, ^re, duxi, duc- 

tus ; lead araund, 23. 
Circum-eo, ire, ivi, circuitum ; 

go about (from one to the 

other), 7, 34. 
Circum-fSro, ferre, tuli, latus ; 

carry round^ 30. 
Circum-fund-o, ere, fiidi, fusus ; 

pour aroundj shed around, 32. 
Circum-saep-io, ire, saepsi, saep- 

tus ; hedge round^ surround^ 

36. 

Circum-sist-o, ere, steti ; place 

myself roundf surround, 24. 
Circum-sto, st-are, stdti ; stand 

round, surround. 
Circus ; ring, hoop ; race-course ; 

the Circus Maximus, 
Cit-o, are ; put into rapid ntO' 

tion ; speedf urge on, 23 : 

summon, 35. 
Civil-is, is ; belonging to citizens ; 

cvvilf 18. 
Civ-is, is; c. ; citizen. 
Civitas, at-is-; f. ; state^ 7 : citi- 

zenshipi 24. 
Clad-es, is ; f. ; disaster, loss^ 

defeat, 
Clam-o, are ; shout^ cry out. 
Clam-or, 6r-is ; m. ; shout, noise. 
Clangor, or-is ; m. ; clapping^ 

noisCf cry. 



Clarus ; bright ; famous, talked 

of 7 : clear, loud, 23. 
Class-is, is ; f. ; class (division of 

the Roman people), 33 : fleetf i . 
Claud-o, €re, clausi, clausus ; 

shut. 
Clemens, ent-is ; kindy lenient. 
Cloaca ; sewer^ drain. 
Co-alesc-o (cum), ere, alui, ali- 

tum ; grow together^ unitCf 

coalesce, 2 : thrive^ 9. 
Coena ; supper. 
Ccen-o, are ; sup. 
Coepi (pres. form not in use), 

coep-isse, coeptus (40) ; begin : 

cceptum ; that which has been 

begtmf undertakingy 29. 
Coet-us (co-eo), us ; m. ; coming 

togeiher ; assembly, 35, 
Co-erc-eo (cum and arceo), ere, 

ui, itus ; shut up together ; 

checkf restrain^ 32. 
Cogitatio, 6n-is ; f. ; thought. 
Co^atus (cum), related by 

birth: (as noun); relation^ 

kinsman, 36. 
Cognitio, 6n-is ; f. ; ascertaining ; 

judicial examination^ trial, 

36. 

Cogn6men, in-is ; n. ; surname^ 

name. See 42. 4. 
Co-gnosc-o (cum), ere, gnovi, 

gnitus ; investigate, ascertain, 

4 : knowy recognize^ 4, 22, 
Cog-o (cum and ago), ere, c6- 

egi, coactus ; drrve together ; 

collect ; compelf 24. 
Col-lig-o (cum and ligo), are ; 

bind together^ 22. 
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Col-lTg-o (cum and lego), ere, 

egi, lectus ; lay together ; col- 

lect, 37. 
Coll-is, is ; m. ; hilL 
Col-16c-o (cum), are ; place to- 

gether ; staiion, pitch, 
Col-loquium (cum and loquor) ; 

talking together, conference, 
CSlonia ; colony, 
Columna ; column^ pillar, 
Comes^ (cum and eo), comjft-is ; 

c. ; companion, 
Comissatio, 6n-is ; f. ; revdling, 
C5mitas, at-is; f. ; courtesy, 
Coroiter ; courteously. 
CSmitium (cum and eo) ; place 

of cLssembly : comitia ; cusem- 

bly of the Romans (for elect- 

ing magistrates), comitia, 26. 
Commeat-us, us ; m. ; going to 

and fro ; leavc of absence, 
furlough, 40. 
Commentarium ; note booky 

journal, 
Commentum ; fabricaiion^ fic- 

tion, 
Com-migr-o (cum), are ; mi- 

grctte, 
Com-mitt-o (cum), ere, misi, 

missus ; join together ; intrust^ 

39. 
Commoditas, at-is ; f. ; conve- 

nience. 
Comm6dus ; convenient: (neut. 

as noun) ; conveniencey proft, 

gain, 37. 
Com-mun-is (cum and munus), 

is; united in office, politically 

sharedj 12 : common. 



Communlfter ; jointly. 
Com-par-o (cum), are ; put to» 

gether ; provide, prepare, 4 : 

procure, 27. 
Com-plect-or (cum), i, plexus; 

fold togetker, clasp, embrace, 

27. 
Com-pl-eo (cum), ere, evi, etus ; 

fillup^fill^ II. 
Com-ploratio, 6n-is 'y f. ; lamenta- 

tion, 
Com-p6n-o (cum), ere, p5sui, 

positus ; place together ; ar- 

range^ agree : compositum 

(neut. part as noun) ; ar- 

rangement : ex composito ; by 

preconcerted plan, 7. 
Com-prehend-o (cum), ere, i, 

prehensus ; lay hold of seize, 

32. 
Com-primo (cum and premo), 
€re, pressi, pressus ; press 
together; repress, put dawn^ 

43- 
Conat-us, us; m.; attempt, 

Con-ced-o (cum), ere, cessi, 

cessum ; go away^ withdraw ; 

yield^ 14. See 2. 11. 
Con-celebr-o (cum), are ; cele- 

braie, solemnize^ 7. 
Con-cT-eo (cum), ere, civi, cTtus ; 

also, Conc-io, ire, ivi, itus ; 

urge together ; stir up^ 42 : 

rouse^ provoke, 43. 
Con-cTli-o, are ; call together^ 

unite ; win over, conciliate^ 2. 
Con-cTlium (cum and root cal, 

* call ') ; calling together : 

(general) assembly, councilj 4. 
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Concio or Contio from con- 

ventio), 6n-is; f. ; coming to- 

gether ; assembly^ 13. 
Concion-or, ari ; speak in an 

assembly, harangue^ 24, 35. 
Con-cip-io (cum), 6re, cepi, cep- 

tus ; lay hold of; conceive^ 29. 
Con-cit-o (freq. of concieo), 

are ; rouscy stir up. 
Con-clam-o (cum), are ; shout 

together. 
Concordia ; concord, union. 
Con-cors (cum), cord-is; united 

in heartf cordially shared^ 12. 
Con-cupisc-o, ere, cupivi, cu- 

pitus ; covet. 
Con-curr-o (cum), ere, i, cur- 

sum ; run together^ i. 
Con-curs-us, iis ; m. ; running 

together, rush, 12 : encounter, 

21. 
Conditor (condo), 6r-is, m. ; 

buildery founder. 
Con-do (cum and do), d-ere, 

didi, ditus ; put together ; 

buildj I. 
Con-fero (cum), ferre, tiili, latus 

(or coUatus) ; bring together, 

II : compare, 31. 
Con-fic-io (cum and facio), ere, 

feci, fectus ; complete, finish ; 

despcUch, 2.1 : make, 22. 
Con-fid-o (cimi), ere, fisus 

sum ; trust to ; trusty 32. 
Con-flagr-o, are ; catch fire, am 

consi4med, 25. 
Con-flig-o (cum), ere, flixi, flic- 

tum ; dash against ; fight : con- 

fligitur ; a battle is fought, 29. 



Con-flii-o, ^re, fluxi ; flow toge- 

ther. See 23. 3. 
Con-fug-io (cum aiid fugio), dre, 

fugi ; flee for refuge, flee for 

succour, 2. 
Con-g5r-o (cum), dre, gessi, 

gestus ; bear together ; heap 

up, pile upon, 10. 
Con-gr6d-ior (cum and gra- 

dior), i, gressus ; step together ; 

meet, 5. 
Con-grSg-o (grex), are ; gather 

in a flock : congregor ; flock 

together, 10. 
Congress-us, us ; m. ; conference, 

interview. 
Con-jung-o, Sre, junxi, junctus; 

join together, unite, 2.(i. 
Con-jux {Jug, root of jungo), 

jiig-is ; c. ; yoke-fellow ; wife, 

7 : (rarely), husband. 
Con-nubium (nubo) ; right of 

intermarriage, marriages, 7. 
Con-quSr-or, i, questus ; com- 

plain of, 37. 
Con-quiesc-o, €re, quievi, qui- 

etum ; rest, 34. 
Con-salut-o, are ; unite in hail- 

ing. 
Con-scend-o (scando), Sre, i, 

scensum ; climb up; mouni, 40. 
Con-scius (scio) ; privy to, con- 

scious, 36. 
Con-scrib-o, Sre, scripsi, scrip- 

tus ; Tvrite together — in a list ; 

enrol, 12 : enlist, levy, 26. 
Con-sens-us, us ; m. ; feeling 

together ; agreement. 
Con-sent-io (cum), ire, sensi. 
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sensum ; feel together ; agree: 

consentiens ; unanimouSy 4. 
Con-sSqu-or, i, secutus ;/o/Iow ; 

come up, 21 : overtake. 
Con-sSr-o, Sre, ui, tus ; put to- 

gether ; join^ interlace^ 21. 
Con-sid-o, 6re, sedi, sessum ; 

sit down; takepost, 21 : settle, 

27. 
Con-silium (cum and root sol 

or sed, *sit'); sitting toge- 

ther ; council ; court of jus- 

tice^ 36 : but generally, de- 

liberation, counsely 6 ; advice, 

7 ; prudence, 10 ; plan, 27. 
Con-sist-o, ere, stiti, stitum ; 

take my stand, 23. 
Con-s6ci-o, are ; make common, 

sharCy ii, 14. 
Con-s6l-or, ari ; console. 
Con-spect-us, us ; m. ; sight. 
Con-spic-io (root spec\ 6re, 

spexi, spectus ; behold. 
Conspicuus ; noticed, conspi- 

cuousy 27. 
Con-stitu-o (statuo), Sre, i, sti- 

tutus ; set up together ; deter- 

mine, 29. 
Con-sto, st-are, stiti ; stand stilly 

stand firm : constat, is esta- 

blishedy is certain, 35. 
Con-sul (cum and root sol, * sit *), 

sul-is ; m. ; consul. 
Con-sul-o, dre, ui, tus ; sit in 

couftci/y deliberate ; consult, 

ask (one*s) opinion^ 32. 
Con-temptus (part. from con- 

tenmo) ; despised, contemptible, 

36. 



Con-tempt-us, us ; m. ; ion-^ 

tempty 39. 
Con-tentus (part. from contineo) ; 

held together, sui>ported ; con- 

tenty satisfiedy 19. 
Con-tm-eo (teneo), ere, ui, 

tentus ; hold together, con- 

finCy 8. 
Con-ting-o (tango), 6re, tigi, 

tactus ; touch. 
Continu-o, are; keep in a line ; 

unitCy continue: continuatus, 

close togethery 34. 
Contra (prep. with acc) ; 

against ; opposite to, 23 ; 

(adv.) ; on the opposite side, 

ig : on the contrary. 
Contiimelia ; insult. 
Con-valesc-o, dre, valui ; gain 

strengthy 16. 
Con-ven-io, ire, venl, ventum ; 

come togethery assembUy 8 : 

convenit ; is agreed upon, 20. 
Con-vert-o, 5re, i, versus ; turn 

to the same point ; turn to* 

wards, 32. 
Con-vivium (vivo), living toge- 

ther ; feast ; table, 18. 
Co-or-ior (^ris), iri, ortus ; arise. 
Copia ; plenty : copiae ; forces, 

troops. 
Cor, cord-is ; n. ; heart. 
Comeus ; ofcornel wood. 
Com-u, us ; n. ; horn ; wing (of 

an army), 23. 
Corpus, or-is ; n. ; body. 
Cor-rump-o (cum), dre, rupi, 

ruptus ; break up, spoil ; cor- 

rupt, seduce, bribe, lo. 
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Cor-ru-o (cum), ^re, i ; fall to- 

gether ; /all to the groundy 

21. 
Cqs, c6t-is ; f.; flint-stone ; whet- 

stone^ 29. 
Cre-do, d-Sre, dfdi, ditus ; put 

faith ; trust^ believe^ 13, 35. 
Cre-o, are ; create ; beget, 3. 
Cresc-o, 6re, crevi, cretum ; 

grow up, increase, 
Crimen, in-is ; n. ; accusation. 
Crimin-or, ari ; accuse. 
Crin-is, is ; m. ; hair. 
Criiciat-us, us ; m. ; tortnent. 
Cruentus ; blood-stained. 
Cruor, or-is ; m. ; blood. 
Cubiciilum ; bed-chamber. 
Culmen, in-is ; n. ; top ; roof 
Cvlp^i ; fau/tf crime. 
Culter, cultr-i ; m. ; knife. 
Cult-us (colo), iis ; m.; tUling ; 

training, treatmenty culture^ 31. 
Cum (prep. with abl. ) ; with. 
Cunctanter; hesitatingly: haud 

cunctanter ; without delay, 
Cunct-or, ari ; linger. 
Cupiditas, at-is ; f. ; desire, pas- 

sion^ 7 : desire of booty^ 10. 
Cupido, in-is ; f. ; desire. 
Cupidus ; desirous. 
Ciira ; care^ anxiety. 
Ciiria ; curia — a division of the 

Roman people, 12 : senate, 

28 : senate-house, 35. 
Cur-o, are ; take care of attend 

tOy 25. 
Curr-us, iis ; m. ; chariot, car, 
Curs-us (curro), iis ; m. ; run- 

ning, 21 ; course. 



Custodia ; safe-keeping ; custody, 
conftnement, 4 : protection, 12. 
Custos, od-is ; c. ; guardian. 



D. 

De (prep. with abl.) ; down 

from ; concerning : de se ; 

about themselveSy 7. 
Deb-eo (de and habeo), ere ; 

owe ; ought. 
Decem ; ten. 
De-cem-o, ^re, crevi, cretus ; 

sifty distinguish ; determiney 

15 : decicUy 19. 
Dec6r-o (decus), are ; make 

comely ; decky adorn. 
Decuria (decem) ; company of 

ten ; decury. 
De-curs-us, lis ; m. ; running 

down, descent, 
Decus, or-is ; n. ; graccy orna- 

menty honour, 
De-cut-io (quatio), dre, cussi, 

cussus ; shake offy strike off, 
Deddcus, 6r-is ; n. ; disgrace. 
De-do, d-Sre, didi, ditus ; put 

' down ; surrender, give upy 7. 
De-duc-o, dre, duxi, ductus ; 

lecui downy 24 : leadforth, 3. 
De-fend-o, €re, i, fensus ; strike 

down from; ward off; de- 

fend. 
De-f Sro, ferre, tuli, latus ; carry 

downy 42 : bring to land: 

delatus est ; was carried, i ; 

offerf confery 15. 

L 
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De-fig-o, ^re, fixi, fixus, fix 

down ; drive deep itiy 21. 
De-fiing-or, i, ftmctus ; dis- 

charge. See 21. 20. 
Deg-o (de and ago), dre, degi ; 

live^ Sec 25. 7. 
Deinceps ; one after anotker, 

17 : in turn, after that, 4. 
Deinde ; after that, i \from that 

Hmeforth^ 12. 
De-jic-io (jacio), Sre, jeci, jec- 

tus ; throw down ; bring 

heavUy down, 32. 
Delictum (delinquo) ; crime. 
De-lig-o, Sre, legi, lectus ; choose 

outf select. 
De-lin-io (lenio), ire ; soothe. 
De-mand-o, are ; hand over, en- 

trusty 26. 
De-merg-o, dre, mer^, mersus ; 

sink. 
Demum; atlengtk. 
Denique ; at length^ at last. 
Densus; thick. 
De-pon-o, Sre, posui, posTtus ; 

lay down ; deposit. 
De-scend-o (scando), 5re, i, 

scensum ; climb down^ de- 

scend. 
De-scisc-o, Sre, scivi, scitum ; 

departfrom ; revolt, 23. 
De-scrib-o, ere, scripsi, scrip- 

tus ; sketck outy mark out, 33 : 

divide, 16. 
De-s€r-o, 5re, ui, tus;/«/^<?zewy 

leave, desert, 21. 
De-ses (sedeo), sid-is ; sitting 

down ; sluggish, 2.(i, 
Desiddrium ; regret,. 



De-sign-o, are ; trace out. 
De-sist-o, Sre, stiti, stitum ; 
stand aloof ; leave aff, cease, 

32. 

De-spond-eo, ere, i, sponsus ; 

pledgCy betrothf 22. 
De-stin-o, are ; place down, 

makefast ; destim, 38. 
De-stitu-o (sto), dre, i, stitu- 

tus ; set down : desert, leave, 

4- 
De-suetudo, m-is ; f. ; disuse. 
De-sum, esse, fui ; am want- 

ing. 
Deus ; God. See 6. 1. 
De-vinc-o, ^re, vici, victus ; 

defeat utterly. 
Dexter, dextr-i ; right. 
Dextre ; adroitly. 
Di or Dis (only found in com- 

position) means asunder, in 

two; hence denotes division, 

difference, negation. 
Dic-o, ^re, dixi, dictus ; say : 

dixere ; gave, i. 
Dictator, 6r-is ; m. ; dictator, 

chief magistratCy 19. 
Di-es, ei; m. (sometimes f. in 

sing. ) ; day. 

DifRcTl-is (dis and facilis), is ; 

difficult. 
Dif-fid-o (dis), gre, fisus sum ; 

distrusty 2. 
Dignitas, at-is ; f. ; dignity. 
Digress-us (di and gradior), us ; 

m. ; going away, departure, 

23- 
Dimicatio, 6n-is ; f. ; fight^ con^ 

test. 
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DTmic-0, are \fight, 

Dl-mitt-o, ere, misi, missus ; 

send away ; dismiss. 
Di-rig-o (rego), Sre, rexi, rec- 

tus ; lay straight ; draw up^ 

23. 
Dir-im-o (dis and emo), ere, 
emi, emptus ; ptU asunder^ 
party 1 1 : break off^ 36. 
Di-ru-o, ere, i, tus ; piill asun- 

der^ demolishy 25. 
Di-scind-o, Sre, scidi, scissus ; 

cut in two. 
Discrimen, in-is ; n. ; difference ; 

distinction^ 33. 
Dis-curr-o, €re, curri and cu- 
curri, cursum ; run hiiher and 
thither^ 7. 
Dis-par, par-is ; unequaly 20 : 

unlike, 34. 
Dis-plic-eo (placeo), ere ; dis- 

please. See 19. 17. 
Dis-simil-is, is ; unlike. 
Dis-simiil-o, are ; dissemble^ con- 

ceal. 
Dis-tend-o, 6re, i, tentus ; stretch 

asundery stretch out^ 24. 
Di-sto, st-are ; stand aparty am 
distant : distantia ; apartfrom 
one anothery 21. 
Dis-trah-o, ere, traxi, tractus ; 
drag asunder, tear in piecesy 
divide, 24. 
Ditio (nom. not found), 6n-is ; 

f. ; dominiony 21. 
Dit-o, are ; enrich. 
Diu ; for a long time. 
Di-vend-o, dre, itus ; sell piece- 
meal, sell^ 37. 



Di-versus (part. from diverto), 

differentf opposite^ 24. 
Di-vid-o, €re, visi, visus ; dividey 

distributCy assign, 
Divinitus ; from heaven. 
Divinus ; belonging to the gods^ 
divine ; inspired by the gods : 
(as noun) ; soothsayer, 29. 
Divis-us, us ; m. ; division. 
Diviti-3e, arum ; f. ; riches,, 

wealth. 
Do, d-are, d^di, datus ; put ; 

givCy I. 
D6c-eo, ere, ui, tus ; teach, 
D61us ; ploty stratagem. 
Domesticus (domus) ; belonging 
to a family ; domestic^ familyy 
36 : (as noun), 34. 
Domicilium ; dwellingy house, 
D6minus ; master^ lord. 
D6m-o, are, ui, itus ; tame^ sub- 

due. 
D6m-us, us ; f. ; house: domo, 
from homCy i : domi, at home, 
8. 
Donec ; until, 
Donum ; gift, present, 
Dorm-io, ire ; sleep. 
Dorsum ; back ; slope, ledgCy 3. 
Diibit-o, are ; doubty kesitate. 
Diibius ; douhtful: dubie ; doubt- 

fully. 
Diicent-i, se, a ; two hundred. 
Duc-o, dre, duxi, ductus ; lead ; 
carry^ 30 : lead as a wife^ 
marry^ 27. 
Duct-or, 6r-is ; m. ; lecuier. 
Dulcedo (dulcis), in-is ; f. ; 
sweetness ; charm. 

L 2 
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Dum ; whilst. 

Dummodo ; provided that^ if 

onlyy 27. 
Duo, duae, duo, (gen.) duorum ; 

two, See 21. 23. 
Duod^im ; twelve, 
Duo-de-quadragesimus ; thirty- 

eighth. 
Duplex (root plicy as in implico), 

plic-is ; double, 
Duplic-o, are ; double. 
Diir-o, are ; last: duratura; 

likely to lasty 7, 
Duumvir-i, orum ; two men: 

magistrates at Rome, called 

Duumviri. 
Dux, diic-is ; c. ; leader^ general, 

chief. 



E. 



E-dic-o, Sre, dixi, dictus ; speak 

out ; publish, ordain, 25. 
E-do, d-€re, didi, ditus ; put 

forth ; give birth to, 4 : pro- 

ducCy pefform, 13 : give out, 

publishy 27. 
E-diic-o, are ; bring up, rear^ 

edttcatey 4. 
E-duc-o, Sre, duxi, ductus ; lead 

forth, 2. 
Ef-fSro (ex), ferre, ex-tuli, 

elatus ; carry out, 42 : Hft 

«A 32. 
Efficax (efficio), ac-is ; effective, 

effectucd, 
Ef-fic-io (ex and facio), €re, 

feci, fectus ; work out ; effect. 



Effigi-es, ei ; f. ; likeness, repre- 

sentationy 39. 
Effusus (part. from ef-fundo) ; 

spread outy extended, 23 : 

eflfuse ; far and Tvide, 8. 
E-gr€d-ior (e and gradior), i, 

gressus ; stepforth ; step forth 

— from a ship ; land : egressi ; 

having landedy I. 
E-grSgius (grex) ; out of (not 

one of) the flock; uncommon, 

fine, 
E-jic-io (jacio), Sre, jeci, jectus ; 

cast out, 32. 
E-lab-or, i, lapsus ; glide outy 

38. 

E-liid-o, €re, liisi, liisus ; m^Kky 

laugh to scom. 
E-mitt-o, Sre, misi, missus ; send 

forthy uttery 37. 
"Emm^for, 
E-nit-eo, ere, ni ; shine forth, 

33- 
Eo, ire, ivi or ii ; go. 

Eo ; to that pointy 4 : thithery 6 : 
theretOy 7 : to himy 8 : on that 
accounty therefore, 10. See 
21. 25. 

Eques (equus), equit-is; m. ; 
horsemany 23 : cavalryy 29. 

Equester, questr-is ; pertaining 
to horsemen ; equestrian, 

Equus ; horse. 

Erga (prep. with accusative) ; 
towards. 

Ergo ; therefore. 

E-rig-o (rego), €re, rexi, rectus ; 
put out straight ; erecty raise, 
23 : rouse, 32 : erectus 
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stretclud out ; on the stretch^ 

21. 
Error, 6r-is ; m. ; wandering^ I : 

error, 
E-rud-io (rudis), ire ; bring out 

of the rough ; polish ; instruct, 

31. 

Esquiliae, arum ; f. ; the Esqui' 

line Hill. 
Esur-io, ire ; am hungry^ 
Et ; andy also. 
Etiam ; also^ 2 : even^ 9. 
Etruscus ; man of Etruria^ 

Etruscan^ 2. 
Etsi ; although, See 13. 6. 
E-vad-o, Sre, vasi, vasum; go 

forth; turn out, 31 : escape 
from (14. 2). 
E-v5n-io, ire, veni, ventum ; 

come out: evenit (imp.) ; it 

falls out, comes to pass, 18. 
Event-us, us ; m. ; coming out ; 

issu£y result, 31. 
E-v6c-o, are; call out, 35, 
Ex (prep. with abl.), or E (not 

so common, and only before 

consonants) ; out of i ifrom, 

6 : in accordance with^ *J. 
Ex-aedific-o, are ; build upy 

rear, 38. 
Ex-anim-is (anima), is; breath' 

less, 21. 
Ex-aud-io, ire ; hear plainly, 23. 
Excelsus ; lofty, grand. 
Ex-cidium (scindo) ; destruction, 

25. 
Ex-cio, c-ire ; set in motion 

from ; rouse, 19, 31 : summon 

(from the camp), 24. 



Ex-cip-io (capio), €re, cepi, cep- 

tus ; receive ; entertain, 18; 

catch (from falling), 32 : over- 

take, 37. 
Ex-cit-o (freq. of excio), are ; 

rousef awakeny stimulate. 
Exemplum ; pattern, example. 
Ex-eo, ire^ ii, itum ; go forth, 

march out. 
Ex-erc-eo, ere ; work thorotCghly ; 

carry on, 36 : train, exer- 

cise. 
Exercit-us (exerceo), iis ; m. ; 

army, . 
Ex-haur-io, ire, hausi, haustus ; 

drain out^ 42 : exhaust, 40. 
Ex-ig-o (ago), ^re, egi, actus ; 

drive out. 
Ex-inde ; after that, upon that, 
Ex-ordium (ordior) ; beginning, 

30. 

Ex-pergisc-or, i, perrectus ; 

awakCf 31. 
Ex-pers (pars), pert-is ; having 

no part iny free from, 21. 
Ex-p6t-o, Sre, ivi, Ttus ; long 

fory attain to : (intrans. ), light, 

fall, 18. 
Ex-p6n-o, Sre, p6sui, positus ; 

plctce out ; expose, 5. 
Ex-posc-o, 6re, poposci ; c^k 

earnestly, implore, 13. 
Ex-pugn-o, are ; storm, over' 

throwy 41. 
Ex-sangu-is, is ; bloodless, 
Ex-secr-or, ari ; curse. 
Ex-sequ-or, i, secutus; follow 

up, pursue, 41 : execute, 24. 
Exsilium ; exile. 
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Ex-spect-0, are ; waii for, yj : 
exspectatus; looked forward 

to, 7. 
Ex-sp!r-o, are ; breathe forth ; 

breathe my last, expire^ 21. 
Ex-sto, st-are; stand out : ex- 

stant ; are to be seen^ exist^ 

21. 
Ex-sul, «ul-is ; c. ; exUe. 
Exsul-o, are ; live in exiUy 43. 
Ex-sult-o (salto), are; leap up ; 

exult, 21. 
Extemplo; immediately. 
Extemus ; external, foreign. 
Ex-terr-eo, ere; frighten (out 

of one's wits), 39. 
Extra (prep. with acc); with- 

outy outside^ 10. 
Ex-trah-o, 6re, traxi, tractus ; 

draw out^ 41. 
Extremus (extra : comp. ex- 

terior) \furthest : ab extremo ; 

from the outside, 23. 



F. 



Faber, fabr-i ; m. ; worker ; 

smithy carpenter. 
Fabric-o, are ; construct. 
Fabula (fari) ; story, 
Fadfl-is (facio), is ; that may be 

done ; easy : facile ; easily : 

facillime, most easily, 16. 
Facinus (facio), 6r-is ; n. ; deed. 
Fac-io, ^e, feci, factus ; makey 

do : factum (part. as noun) ; 

deedy 7, 14. See Fio. 



Factio, 5n-is ; f. \faction, parfy, 
Falsus (part. from fallo) -yfalse. 
Fama (fari) ; commoft talk ; ru' 

moury story, 5 : fame, reputa- 

tion, 2. 
FSmiliar-is (familia), is ; per- 

taining to a household ; do- 

mesticy intimate, 27 : (as 

noun) ; member of a hause- 

holdy domesticj slave, 31. 
Fanum ; sanctuary, temple. 
Fastus (fas), used only in agree- 

ment with dies ; fixed day. 

See 16. 9. 
Fat-eor, eri, fassus ; confess, 
Fatig-o, are ; weary. 
Fatura (fari) ; prophetic decla- 

ration;fate, 4. 
Fautor (faveo), 6r-is ; m. ; fa- 

vourer, supporter, 35. 
Fav-eo, ere, favi, fautum ; 

favour; applaud, cheer, 21. 
Felix, ic-is ; happy, fortunate : 

felicissime ; most sttccessfulfyy 

12. 
Fdnestra ; windmv. 
Fera ; wild beast, 
Ferculum ; framework. See 

8. 4. 
F^re ; nearly, almost. 
Ferme ; almost, about. 
F^ro, ferre, tuli, latus ; bear, 

bring, carry ; endure, 2.1 : 

bring word, report, say, 29 : 

fertur ; is said, 5. 
F6rox, 6c-is ; wild, savage, 16 : 

spirited, warlike, confident, 

undaunted, 18. See 21. 14. 
Ferrum ; iron ; sword. 
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F^rus ; Tvild, fierce, 
Fessus ; wearied, 
FesGn-o, are ; hasten, 
Fidenat-es, ium ; pe0ple of Fi- 

dencB, 
Fid-es, 6i ; f. ; fmthf fidelity, 2 : 

trusty belief 13. 
Fid-o, ^re, fisus sum, fisus ; 

trusty put confidence in. 
Fldus ; to be depended on ; ne 
quid ; that faith wotdd not be 
kept with a traiioTy 10. 
Fig-o, 6re, fixi, fixus \fix, 
Filia ; daughter, 
Filius ; son, 
Fin-io, ire ; limitf bound, 14 : 

finishf l, 
Fin-is, is ; m. ; bound, limit, 8 : 

territory, 9. 
Finitimus (finis) ; neighbour^ 
ing, 6 : (as noun) ; neighbour, 
12. 
Fio (used as pass. of facio), 
fi^ri, factus; am made, be- 
come: fit; is made, 12 : hap' 
pens, 42. 
Firm-o, are ; strengthen. 
Flamen, in-is ; m. ; priest of one 

godyflameny 16. 
Flamma ; flame. 
Flebilfter (fleo) ; mournfidly. 
Flect-o, dre, flexi, flexus ; bend, 

turn, 4. 
Flor-eo (flos), ere ; bloom, Jlou- 
rish : florentes ; flourishing, 
cdebratedy 2. 
Fliimen (ftuo), in-is ; n. ; river, 
Foeditas, at-is ; f. ; foulness, 
disgrace. 



Foedus ; foul, disgraceful, 5 : 

foede ; shamefully, 23. 
Foedus, dr-is ; n. ; treaty, 7. 
Form-o, are ; form, shapen, re^ 

gulate, 34. 
Fors, fort-is ; f. ; chance : forte 

quadam ; by a certain chance, 

5 : forte (adv.) j hy chance. 
Fort-is, is ; stout, brave, 
Fortuna ^fortune^ 
Forum ; market-place, forum, 

42. 
Forus ; gangway ofa ship, deck, 

See 28. 3. 
Fragor (frango), or-is ; m. ; 

breaking, crash, 
Frang-o, dre, fregi, fractus; 

break. 
Frater, fratr-is; brother, 
Fraus, fraud-is ; f. ; deceit, 

fraud. 
Frto-o, €re, ui, itum ; roar, 

growl ; murmur, 14. 
Frenum (plur. frena and freni) ; 

bit, bridle, reins. 
Fr^quens, ent-is ; frequent, re- 

peated, crowded : frequentius 

(comp. adv.) ; more thickly, 

25. 

Frdtum ; strait : Fretiun Sicu- 

lum ; the Sicilian Straits, 2. 
Fretus ; relying on, See 2. 12. 
Friiges, frug-um ; f. ; fruits, 

corn, 
Fiiga iflight, 
Fug-io, Sre, f iigi ; fiee : flee 

from (14. 2). 
Fiig-o, are ; put toflight, 
Fulg-eo, ere, fulsi ; gleam, flash. 
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Fulmen, fn-is ; n. ; thunderbolL 
Fundamentum \foundation. 
Fund-o, dre, f udi, fiisus ; pour 

out ; routy 8. 
Funus, dr-is ; n. ; funeral ; 

death, 34. 
Furca; two-pronged fork ; fork- 

like instrument of punish- 

m&at'ygallows, 22. 
Furia (sing. rare) ; rage, fury, 

34 : Fiuiae ; avenging fates, 

35. 
Fiitiirus (fut. part. of sum) ; 

about to be, future. 



G. 

Gabi-i, orom ; Gabii — a town 

near Rome, 
Gaudium ; joy. 
G€mtn-o, are ; double, 
G^mmus (adj.) ; twin : gemini ; 

twins, 
Gemmatus (part. of gemmo) ; 

set with jewelsy jewelled, i o. 
G6ner, 6r-i ; m. ; son-in-law. 
Gens, gent-is ; f. ; race, family, 

line, 3 : nation, 2. 
G$r-o, dre, gessi, gestus ; carry, 

8 : carry on, wage, 12 : trans- 

act, do, 9. 
Gign-o, 6re, g$nui, gfinitus ; 

beget ; bring forth : geniti ; 

born, 4. 
Gladius ; sword. 

Grad-us, us ; m. ; step;grade, 33. 
Gratia ;y&wi#r, infiuence. 



Giatuitus ; done withaut pay, 
gratuUous ; withcut reward, 
unprofUable, ofno use, 34. 

Gratul-or, ari ; congratulate. 

Gratus ; pleasant, agreeable, 
dear, 12. 

Grivatim (gravor) ; umvUlingly. 

Gravidus ; loaded ; pregnant, 4. 

Grav-o, are ; load, weigh down, 
oppress : gravor ; am weighed 
down, am indignant, 38, 



H. 

Hab-eo, ere ; have, hold ; wear, 

10. 
Habit-o (freq. of habeo), are ; 

have frequently : (trans.) ; 

have as a home, inhabit: ha- 

bitaretur; might be peopled, 

25 : (intrans.) ; dwell, live, 33. 
Habit-us (habeo), us ; m. ; mode 

of hainng myself ; bearing, 

style, 6. 
Hgeres, ed-is ; c. ; heir, 
Hasta ; spear. 
Haud ; not, by no means. 
Hestemus (here) ; pertaining 

to yestetday : hestemo die ; 

yeste^day, 24. 
Hic, haec, hoc ; this, 15. 1. 
Hinc ; hence : hinc-hinc ; see 

II. 7. 
H5mo, in-is ; c. ; human being ; 

man. 
Honor (or Honos), 6r-is ; m. ; 

honour, respect. 
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HonOT-0, are ; honaur, 

Hora ; hour, 

Horror, 6r-b ; m. ; bristling; 

shivering, shuddering, dready 

cpwe^ 21. 
Hort-or, ari ; exhort» 
Hortus ; garden. 
Hospes, it-is ; m. ; vlsitor, guest, 

41 : host, 
Hosp!tal-is, is ; belonging to a 

guest : hospitale cubiculum ; 

guest-chamber^ 41. 
Hospitium ; hospitality, 
Hostliiter ; in hostile array^ as 

an enemyy 9. 
Host-is, is;c. ; stranger ; public 

enemy, enemy, 
Hiimanitas, at-is ; f. ; humanityy 

politertess, 
Humanus (homo) ; belonging lo 

man ; human. 
Hiim^rus ; shoulder, 
Hiimil-is (humus, 'ground'), 

is; low ; lowly, humble, 31. 



Ibi ; there, 

Ic-o, 6re, i, tus ; strike, ^ 

I-dem (is), ea-dem, i-dem ; 

(gen. ) ejusdem ; sanu, 
Igitur ; therefore, 
Ignarus (in) ; ignorant. 
Ign-is, is ; m. ; firey flame, 
Il-l%-o (in), are ; bind on^ fas- 

ten to, 
Imman-is, is ; huge ; scmage^ 16. 



Im-matiinis (in) ; unripe ; un^ 

timely^ 22. 
Im-min-eo (in), ere ; hang over, 

impendf threaten : imminens ; 
near at hand, imminent^ 41. 
Im-minu-o (in), 6re, i, minutus ; 

diminish, 36. 
Im-mortal-is (mors), is ; not 

subject to deathf immortal, 
Immortalitas, at-is ; f. ; immor- 

tality. 
Im-perfectus (perficio) ; un- 

finishedy incomplete^ 37. 
Imp€rit-o (freq. of impero), are; 

gaverny rule. 
Impdrium; power, sovereignty^ 

3 : empire. 
Im-pdr-o, are; rule ; command, 

See 23. 8. 
Im-petr-o (patro), are ; accom- 

plish ; obtain, See 9. 5. 
Imp6t-us, us ; m. ; attack^ onset, 
Im-piger (in), pigr-i ; not lazy / 

active, quick: impigre ; quickiy, 

speedUy^ 8. 
Im-pl-eo (in), ere, evi, etus \fill, 
Im-plic-o, are, avi and ui, atus 

and itus ; fold in^ entangle : 

iraplicitus ; attacked^ 25. 
Im-p6n-o (in), 6re, posui, p6s- 

itus \place on ; give to, 12, 
Im-pudicus ; unchciste. 
Impiine (poena) ; without intn^ 

ishmentf with impunity, 41. 
In (prep. with abl.), in: (with 

acc), intOf to^ i. When com- 

pounded with adjectives, In 

signifies not, like our prefix 

un : as, in-gratus ; unpleasing. 
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In-ambul-o, are; walk up and 

dowriy yj. 
In-augur-o, are ; take the omens^ 

or auguries^ 5 : discern by 

augury^ divine, 29, 
In-calesc-o, Sre, calui ; grow 

warnif warm^ 40. 
In-ced-o, 6re, cessi, cessum ; 

go alongf 22, 42 : attack, 14. 

See 14. 2. 
Incensus (part from incendo, 

*kindle') ; tnjlamed, ineensedy^, 
Incertus ; uncertain, unknown. 
In-cid-o (cado), 6re, i, casum ; 

fall upon ; fall outj occur, 40. 
In-cit-o, are ; urge forwards ; 

rousCf incite, 23. 
In-clam-o, are ; shottt out to, 21. 
In-cl!n-o, are ; tend towards. 

See 15. 5. 
In-clud-o (claudo), €re, clusi, 

clusus ; shut in, enclose, 39. 
Inclutus ; talked of; famous, 15, 

29. 
In-cr^p-o, are, ui, itum ; rattle, 
p clash, 21 : exclaim aloud, 

speak loudly tOy 23 : chidey 

upbraid, 22. 
Incursio (curro), 6n-is ; f. ; run- 

ninginto ; incursion. 
Incus-o (causa), are ; accuse. 
In-ciit-io (quatio), 6re, cussi, 

cussus ; strike into, 36. 
Inde ; from that place, thencCy 

I : from that time, after that, 

thereupon, 2, 3. 
Index, ic-is ; c. ; pointer ; fore- 

fnger ; sign, mark, index, 16. 

See 37. 8. 



In-dic-o, €re, dixi, dictus ; pro- 

claim, declare on. 
Indiges, 6t-is ; native, indigenotis, 

See 2. 21. 
Indignatio, 6n-is; f. ; indigna- 

tion. 
In-dign-or, ari ; deem unworthy ; 

am indignanty 36. 
In-dignus ; unworthy : pro in- 

dignissimo ; as most shameful, 

32. 
In-do, d-^re, didi, ditus ; put 

upony set upon, 36. 
Indol-es (in and root ol, * grow,' 

as in ad-ol-escens), is ; f. ; 

inborn quality, natural dis- 

position, 19 : nature, 31. 
In-diic-o, dre, duxi, ductus ; 

bring to : induco animum, 

or in animum ; bring my 

mind to, or bring to my 

mind, resolve, determine. See 

14. 5. 
Indulgentia ; indulgence, 
In-du-o, Sre, i, dutus ; put on, 

assume, 39. 
Industria ; diligence : ex in- 

dustria ; with set purpose, 

purposely, 7. 
In-eo, ire, ivi or ii, itus ; go 

into ; enter upon, 19, 25. 
In-erm-is (arma), is ; unarmed. 
In-fandus (fari) ; not to be spoken 

of execrable. 
In-fans (fari), fant-is; not 

speaking: (as noun), infant, 4. 
In-felix, ic-is ; unfruitful, un- 

lucky. 
In-f(6ro, ferre, tiili, illatus ; bring 
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Oftf make on^ 2, 9 : throw^ 

II. 
Infgrus ; low: inferior; lower: 

infimus ; lowest, 30. 
Infestus ; hostile, See 19. 8, 

and 34. 7. 
In-fidus ; not to be trusted, 

/aise, 36. 
Infit (defect.) ; begins, 
In-g6nitus (gigno) ; inborny in- 

nate, 27. 
Ing^nium ; innate quality ; dis- 

position, characteTy spirit. 
Iiigens, ent-is ; monstrous ; large, 

great. 
In-grat-us ; unpleasing. 
In-gr6d-ior (gradior), i, gressus ; 

walk intOf enter^ 27. 
In-haer-eo, ere, haesi, haesum j 

stick to, 24. 
In-hXb-eo (habeo), ere ; hold in, 

checky 35. 
In-humanus ; inhuman^ 35. 
Initium (in-eo) ; going in ; be- 

ginning, 13. 
In-jic-io, Sre, jeci, jectus ; cast 

in, inspire^ 16 : throw on^ 22. 
Injuria ; unjust act ; injury^ 

wrongy outrage, 
In-niib-o, €re, nupsi, nuptum ; 

marry intOy 27. 
Inopia (opes) ; wanty scarcity. 
Inquam (irreg. and defect.), 

(3 pres.) inquit ; say.\ 
In-scius ; not knowing, ignorant, 

37. 
Insidi-or, ari ; lie in waitfory 4. 

Insign-e, is ; n. ; mmrky badge, 

decorcUion, 



Insign-is (signum), is ; markcd, 

29 : distinguishcd, splendidy 

16. 
Insitus (part. from in-sero) ; 

tmplantedy 37. 
In-sons, sont-is ; guiltlessy inno- 

cent. 
In-speratus; unhopedfor. 
In-spic-io, dre, spexi, spectus ; 

look intOy 32. 
Instinctus (part. from in-stin- 

guo) ; instigatedy incitedy 34. 
In-stitu-o (statuo), ^re, i, sti- 

tiitus ; set up in ; institutcy 

6 : appointy 29 : institutum 

(neut. part. as noun) ; institu^ 

tion, plany 26. 
In-sto, st-are, stiti, stand on ; 

press ony 23. 
In-stru-o, 6re, struxi, structus ; 

pUe upon ; set in order^ draw 

upy II. 

In-sum, esse, fiii ; am in^ 40. 
In-tactus (tango) ; untouched. 
In-tfiger {tagy root of tango), 

tegr-i ; untouched ; unhurty 

21 : freshy new : de integro ; 

aneWy 16. 
In-tend-o, ^re, i, tentus ; stretch 

towards : intenduntur ; are 

stretchedy or strain towards, 

are intent on^ 21 : intentus ; 

intenty 32 : se intendentibus ; 

closingin, 40. 
Inter (prep. with acc.) ; between, 

amongy 8. 
Inter-clud-o (claudo), €re, clusi, 

cliisus ; shut up ; cut ojfy 23. 
Inter-diu ; by day. 
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Inter-dum ; sometimes. 
Inter-flfc-io (facio), Sre, feci, 

fectus 'jfinish ; kill^ 12. 
Inter-im-o, Sre, emi, emptus ; 

m. See 3. 13. 
Inter-jic-io (jacio), Sre, jeci, 

jectus ; cast between : inter- 

jectis ; having intervened, 41. 
Inter-luc-^o, ere, luxi ; shine 

bitiveen : aliquid interlucet ; 

a difference is made to appear^ 

33. 
Interpres, St-is ; c. ; go-between ; 

explaineTy interpreter, 22. 
Inter-rex, reg-is ; m. ; interrex. 
Inter-rog-o, are ; question. 
Inter-saep-io, ire, saepsi, saeptus ; 

hedge in ; shut out, 23. 
Inter-sum, esse, fui ; am among; 

take a share in, am admitted 

tOy 27. 
Inter-vallum ; space between 

palisades ; intervening space 

(in general), intervaly dis- 

tance, 21 : interval (of time), 

14. 
Inter-v$n-io, ire, veni, ventum ; 

co?ne between, 5 : interrupt, 29. 
In-toldrilbil-is, is ; not to be 

bornCf intolerable. 
Intra (prep. with acc.) ; within. 
In-ultus (ulciscor) ; unavenged. 
In-vad-o, Sre, vasi, vasum; go 

into ;fall upon, attack, 23. 
In-vdh-o, 6re, vexi, vectus; 

carry into, 35 : carry over, 42. 
In-vdn-io, ire, veni, ventus ; 

come upon ;findf 4. 
In-vicem (vicis) ; in tum. 



In-vis-o, ^re, i, us; see into, 

inspect, 40. 
Invisus (invideo) ; hateful, hated^ 

36- 

Invit-o, are; invite, entertain, 

27, 40. 
Invitus ; unwilling. 
In-v6c-o, are ; call upon, invoke^ 

7. 
Ips-e (is and pse), a, um, (gen.) 

ius ; selfi very ; himselfi 3, 6. 

See 32. 8. Always ask your- 

self to what the object em- 

phasized by ipse is opposed. 
Ira ; anger, wrath. 
Iratus (parL from irascor) ; 

enraged, angry. 
Irrit-o, are ; provoke, enrage. 
Irrump-o (in), ^re, riipi, rup- 

tum ; burst into, 35. 
Is, ea, id, (gen. ) ejus ; this ; 

thatf I, 2. See 15. 1. 
Ita (is) ; in this manner, so^ 

thus. See 21. 16. 
Itaque ; therefore. 
Item 'fjustso, also, 16. 
Iter, itin€r-is ; n. ; journey ; 

march, 24. 



j. 



Jac-eo, ere ; lie. 

Jac-io, dre, jeci, jactus ; throw ; 

lay, 37. 
Jact-o (freq. of jacio), are ; 

throw away, 23. 
Jam ; noWy cUready^ by this time. 
Jiib-eo, ere, jussi, jussus ; order., 
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Judicium ; sentence^ Judgmenfy 

trial. 
jSdic-o, are \judge, See 22. 9. 
Jugiil-o, are ; cut the throat^ 

murder, 41. 
Jugulum {Tooijugj as in jungo) ; 

collar-bone ; throaty 21. 
Jumentum (contracted from 

jugumentum, tooijug) 'yyoked 
^ beast : jumenta ; horses. 
Jung-o, 6re, junxi, junctus ; 

jotnf contracty i. 
Junior (contr. from juvenior) ; 
younger: (as noun) ; younger 

man, 42. 
Jupiter, J6v-is; Jupiter, See 

8. 7. 
Jur-o, are ; swear. 
Jus, jur-is ; n. ; laWy 2 : justicey 

22 : claimy 36 : in jus ; to trial, 

22 : jure ;j'ustly, 22. 
Juss-us (jubeo), iis ; m. ; order. 
Justittia ; justice. 

Juv&iil-is, \a ', youth/uly juvenile. 
Juvdn-is, is ; young: (as noun) ; 

young man, youth : within the 

military age, soldier. 
Juventus, ut-is ; f. ; youthX (col- 

lective), men ofmilitary age. 



Lab5r-o, are ; labour, take 
pains ; suffer : laboratum est ; 
j^ome suffered, 25. See 9. 9. 

I^cer, €r-i ; mang/ed, torn, 

Lacrima ; tear. 

Laetus ',joyful, ^ad. 



Lsevus ; left, on the teft side. 

Lamb-o, ^re, i ; lick. 

I^n-a ; wool. 

Lapiclda (lapis and csedo) ; m. ; 

stone-cutter, 
Laqueus ; noose, halter. 
Larg-ior (largus), iri ; grve boun- 

tifulfyy bestow, 37, 
Largitio, on-is ; f. ; giving boun- 

tifully, liberality, 37. 
Latine (adv. ) ; in Latin : Latine 

sciebant ; understood Latin, 

23- 
Latinus ; Latin : (as proper 

name) ; Latinus, i : Latini ; 

the Latins. 
Lat-eo, ere ; lie hid. ' 
Latro, on-is ; m. ; robber. 
Latus, part. in use of Fero. 
Latus, er-is ; n. ; side ; flank 

(of an army), 23. 
Laurens, ent-is ; Laurentian, i ; 

belonging to Laurentum — a 

town of Latium. 
Lect-us (l^o, * lay '), iis ; m. ; 

bed. 
Legatio, 6n-is ; f ; embassy. 
L^gio (ISgo), 6n-is ; f. ; chosen 

body ofmen ; legion ; army, 9. 
Legitimus (lex) ; fixed by law ; 

legal. 
Leg-o, are ; send as ambassador ; 

leave by will, bequeath, 3 : 

legatus (part as noun) ; 

ambassador, 7; legate: legatum 

(part. as noun) ; legacy. 
L^g-o, €re, legi, lectus; lay ; 

lay in order ; pick, choose, 

eUct (legisset), 3, 5. 
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Len-io (lenfs), ire ; make sntooth^ 

soothe. 
Leniter ; gently. 
Lentus ; pliant ; sloWf 37 : 

lente ; slowly. 
L€v-is, is ; light : levi certa- 

mine ; by light fighting: that 

is, by an easily-gained battUy 

by an easy victory^ 8. 
Lex, leg-is ; f. ; law ; condition, 

terniy 20. 
Liber, hx-x^free. 
Libdraliter ; liberally. 
LiWrator, 6r-is ; m. ; delvverer. 
Lib6r-i, orum ; chUdren. See 

7. 12. 
Lib^r-o,'are ; setfree^ deliver. 
Libertas, at-is ; f. ; libertyy 

freedom. 
Libido, in-is ; f. ; desire. 
Licet (impers.), lic-ere, licuit 

and licitum est ; it is allowed, 

one may, we may^ 31. 
Lictor (ligo, *tie'), 6r-is ; m. ; 

lictor — attendant on a Roman 

magistrate. 
Ligneus (lignum) ; wooden. 
Lingua ; tongue, 4 : language. 
L6c-o, are 'yplace^ pitchy 18. 
L6cus ; place, part, I : room, 26 : 

position^ rankf 27. See I. 10. 
Longinquus ; lon^ ; protracted, 

tedimSy 25 : (generally), dis- 

tant. 
Longitudo, in-is ; f. ; length. 
Longus ; long: longe; by far^ 

far, 12. 
Luct-us (lugeo), us ; m. ; grief 

mourning. 



Liicubr-o (lux), are ; work by 

lamp-lighty 30. 
Liidibrium (ludo) ; mockery ; 

sportj plaything. 
Ludicrum ; show, public games^ 

7. 
Liidus ; game. 

Liig-eo, ere, luxi, luctus ; 

mourn ; lamenty bewail, 22. 
Liina ; moon. 
Liipa ; she-wolf. 
Lux, liic-is ; f. ; light. 
Luxiiri-or, ari ; am rank ; run 

riot, grow wantoHy 16. 
Lux-us, iis ; m. ; luxury. 



M. 

Machinator, 6r-is ; m. ; con- 

triver. 
Msestus ; sad. 
Magis (comp. adv.) ; more ; 

rather. 
Magister, istr-i ; m. ; master. 
Magistrat-us, iis ; m. ; magis- 

tracyy ojfficey 42. 
Magnificentia ; magnificence. 
Magnitiido, in-is ; f. ; greatness, 

size. 
Magnus, comp. major, sup. 

maximus ; great: maximus ; 

eldest, 3. 
Malus, comp. pejor, sup. pes- 

simus ; bad^ evil: malum 

(neut. as noun) ; eviiy ill : 

male (adv.); t//, wUh diffi- 

culty, 21. 
Mamma; breast. 
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Mand-0 (manus and do), are ; 
put into onis handSy com- 

missiony order : mandatum 

(part. as noun) ; commission, 

i8. 
Man-eo, ere, mansi, mansum ; 

remain. 
Man-es, ium ; m. ; the gods 

below. 
Man-o, are ',floWy drip^ reek. 
Mansuetudo, in-is ; tameness^ 

gentleness. 
Manubi-3e, arum ; money ob' 

tained by the sale of spoils, 38. 
Man-us, iis ; f. ; hand, 3 : band, 

Mar-e, is ; n. ; sea. 

Maritus ; husband. 

Mars, Mart-is ; Mars — god of 

war : battley 21. 
Mater, matr-is ; mother. 
Materia (mater) ; material 0/ 
which a thing is composed ; 
the material, 19. 
Matrimonium ; marriage, 
Maxime ; in the highest degree ; 
especially : tum maxime ; at 
the very time, 8. 
MSdius ; middle : in medio ; in 

the midstf 7 : mixed, 26. 
Melior (comp. of bonus), 6r-is ; 

better. 
Membrum ; limb. 
M^mor, 6r-is ; mindjul^ remind- 

ing one, 26. 
MSmoria ; recollection, memory. 
M6m6r-o, are ; telly recount. 
Mens, ment-is ; f. ; mind. 
Mens-is, is ; m. ; month. 



Mentio, 6n-is ; f. ; mention. 
Mercat-us, xis ; m. ; market. 
MSritimi (mereor) ; service, 22. 
Mdtii-o, 6re, i \fear. 
M^t-us, \is ; m. \fear, 
Mic-o, are, ui ; move quiver' 

ingly, quiver, 21. 
Migr-o, are ; migrate, 
Miles, it-is ; c. ; soldier, 
Milit-o, are ; serve as a soldier, 

25. 
Mille (noun), plur. millia, gen. 

miUium ; a thousand : millia 

passuum ; a thousand paces, a 

mile, 19. 

Mina ; threat. 

Ministdrium ; service, office. 

Minor (comp. of parvus), mi- 
n6r-is ; less : minus (neut. as 
noun) ; less, 9 : (as adverb) ; 
not at all, 18 : minimus (sup.) ; 
youngest, 37 : (cf. 3. 10) : 
minime; in the least degree, 
least: (as a strong negative), 
by no means, 21, 37, 41. 

Mirabil-is, is ; marvellous. 

Miraciilum ; strange thing, 
wonder, 23 : strangeness, 29. 

Mirus ; strange, wonderful: 
miris modis ; in strange 
fashion, extravagantly, exces- 
srvely, 40. 

Misc-eo, ere, ui, mixtus or 
mistus; mix, mingle. 

Mis^rabii-is, is ; piteous. 

Mis^ria (miser) ; misery. 

Mitig-o (mitis), are ; make mild, 
sooihe. 

Mit-is, is ; mild, tender. 
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Mitt-o, dre, mlsi, missus ; send. 
M6ddratus (part. from moderor); 
kept within bounds, mode- 
rate, 
Modo ; only, 22 : laidyy just 

noWy 22. 
Modus ; measure ; Jdshion. 
Moenia (no sing. : munio), moe- 

nium ; town walls, walls. 
Mol-es, is ; f. ; mass, bulk ; 

power^ 7. 
Moll-io, ire ; soften^ soothe. 
Monit-us, us ; m. ; ^adtnce. 
Mons, mont-is; m. ; mountain^ 

hUL 
Mora ; delay. 
Monbundus ; dying. 
M6r-ior (dris), i, mortuus ; die. 
Mortal-is, is; liable to death, 
mortal: (as noun) ; mortaly 
person, *]. 
Mos, mor-is ; m. ; manner, cus- 
tom : mores ; manners^ mo- 
ralSy character, 26. 
M6t-us (moveo), us ; m. ; 

motion, commotion^ rising. 
M8v-eo, ere, movi, mdtus ; 

mave^ stir^ 22. 
Mox ; soon^ soon after. 
Muliebr-is, is; pertaining to 
women, womanly^ of woman^ 

7. 
Mulier, ^-is ; woman. 

MultipKc-o, are ; multiply. 

Multitudo, m-is ; £ ; muUitude^ 

populcUion, 
Mult-o, are ; punish, fine. 
Multus, comp. plus, sup. plu- 

nmus ; much ; (plur.), many : 



multo (as adv.) ; fy much, 

muchf 9. 
Muni-a (no sing.), orum (rare) ; 

n. ; duties. 
Mun-io, ire ; defend with a wall, 

fortify. 
Mumtio, 6n-is ; f. ; intrench' 

ment, lines, 40. 
Miirus; wall. 
Miit-o, are ; change. 



N. 

Nasc-or, i, natus ; am bom. 
Navig-o (navis and ago), are; 

sail. 
Ne ; not: ne-quidem ; not euen ; 
lestf that not, 2 : ne quid ; 
that nothing. See 26. 6. 
Nec; nor. 

N^cessftas, at-is ; f. ; necessity. 
Nec-o, are ; necui and nectus 

(rare) ; kill. 
Nect-o, ^re, nexui and nexi, 
nexus ; tie together, weave, 
concoct, 4. 
Ndfandus ; not to be mentioned^ 

impious. 
N^fastus ; contrary to reUgion. 

See 16. 9. 
NSg-o, are ; say no, deny, refuse, 
N^g6tium (ne and otium) ; want 

ofleisurtf business, 24. 
Nemo (ne and homo), Ih-is; 

no man, no one, nobody. 
NSpos, 6t-is ; m. ; grandson, 
Nequaquam ; by no means. 
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Nequicquam ; in vam. 

Neuter, neutr-ius ; neithery 2 : 

neutro ; to neither side^ 21. 
Ni ; unless, Hfnot, 22. 
Nfliil ; nothing, 
Nimbus ; cloud, 
Nisi ; ifnot, unless, except. 
Nobfliftas, at-is ; f. ; nobility^ 

rankf 27. 
Noctumus (nox) ; nightly. 
N5men, m-is ; n. ; name : no- 

men Caeninum ; the people 

of the Ccenine name^ the 

Ccenine tribCy 8. 
Non ; not. 
Nondum ; not as yet. 
Notitia ; knowledge^ acquaint- 

ance, not. 
Novacula ; razor. 
Novitas, at-is ; f. ; novelty. 
Novus ; new : novae res ; a 

changCy 6 : novissimus ; new- 

esty last, 10. 
Noxa ; hurt ; guilt, 41. 
Niib-o, 6re, nupsi, nuptum ; 

marry. See 34. 3. 
Nud-o, are ; strip naked ; leave 

barCy uncover, 23. 
Nudus ; naked ; undefended. 
NumSrus ; number. 
Numicius ; the Numicius. 
Numitor, 6r-is ; Numitor. 
Nunc ; now. 
Nunti-o, are ; announce, reporty 

tdl. 
Nuntius ; messenger: ntmtia ; 

(female) messenger, 27. 
Nupti-ae (no sing. ), arum ; f. ; 

marriage. 



Niir-us, us ; f. ; daughter-in-law. 
Nus-quam ; nowhere. 
Nutr-io, ire ; nourish. 



^ 



O. 

Ob (prep. with acc.) ; before, 

about ; on account of 4. 
Ob-eo, ire, ivi or ii, Itus ; go to 

meet ; undergo : obeundo ; by 

undertakingy 27. 
Ob-jic-io, fire, jeci, jectus ; 

thraw beforCy expose: objec- 

tum ; interposed, 23. 
Oblivisc-or, i, oblitus; forget. 

See 22. 3. 
Ob-16qu-or, i, locutus ; speak 

againstf rail, 32. 
Ob-noxius ; exposed to punish- 

ment ; guilty ; exposedy subject^ 

25. 
Ob-nub-o, ere, nupsi, nuptum ; 

tkrow a veil over^ veiiy 22. 
Ob-or-ior (6ris), iri, ortus ; 

arisCf spring forthy 41. 
Ob-iii-o, €re, i, tus ; rush over : 

overwhelm, 10. 
Ob-sTd-eo (sedeo), ere, sedi, 

sessus ; sii dcwn before ; bc- 

siege ; blockade, 37. 
ObsTdio, 6n-is ; f. ; siege. 
Obstinatus ; resoluie, inflexible^ 

41. 
Ob-sto, st-are, ''.stTti, stitum ; 

stand beforCf screen, 22. 
Ob-str$p-o, 5re, ui, Ttum ; shout 

againsty outshout : certatim 

M 
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obstrepere ; each strove to 
drawn the voice of tJu other, 

32- 
Ob-tent-us (obtendo), us ; m. ; 

spreading before; shelter, cloak^ 

39. 
Ob-tin-eo (teneo), ere, ui, ten- 

tus ; tnaintain. 
Ob-trun-co, are ; cut off ; cut 

down^ kill, 4. 
Ob-vers-or, ari; move beforCy 

float before: obversatur, pre- 

sents itself 21. 
Obviam (adv.) ; in the way : 

obviam ire ; to meet, 29. 
Ob-vius (via) ; in the way : with 

fiu or sum ; become or am in 

the way, meet, 8, 22. 
Oc-cid-o (ob and csedo), fire, i, 

cisus ; kill. 
Oc-cid-o (ob and cado), dre, i, 

casum ; perish. 
Oc-cip-io (ob and capio), ere, 

cepi, ceptus ; begin. 
Oc-ciip-o (ob and capio), are ; 

take possession of seize ; oc' 

cupy, fill, 30 : occupatis ; 

engrossedy 41. 
Octoginta (indecl.) ; eighty. 
Officium ; service, office, duty. 
Omn-is, is ; cUl. 
Onustus (onus) ; loaded, laden. 
Oper-io, ire, ui, tus ; cover. 
Opifex (opus and facio), ic-is ; 

c. ; maker ; artisan, mechanic, 

42. 

Opinio, 6n-is ; f. ; opinion. 
Opin-or, ari ; am of opinion ; 
think, 4. 



Opper-ior, iri, peritus and per- 

tus ; waitfor, 39. 
Oppidum ; town. 
Op-prim-o (ob and premo), €re;: 

pressi, pressus ; press upon ; 

surprise, 9 : overwhelm, cut ta 

pieces, 23 : press down, 41. 
Ops (not used), 6p-is ; f, ; 

might; hdp, 21 : opes, op-um ; 

power. See 2. 16. 
Opus, 6r-is ; n. ; work; need, 19. 

See 19. 8. 
Oraciilum (oro) ; oracle. 
Orb-is, is ; m. ; circle, round, 

oee 14« 8. 
Orbitas, at-is ; f. ; orphanhood, 

bereavement. 
Orbus ; bereaved. 
Ord-ior, iri, orsus ; begin. 
Ordo, in-is ; m. ; straight row ; 

rank, 33 : the (senatorial) 

order, 36. 
Origo (orior), in-is ; f. ; origin ; 

birth. . 
Or-ior (dris), iri, tus ; rise, arise: 

ortus ; sprung, born, 26. 
Oriundus (orior); sprung, de- 

scended. 
Or-o, are \pray; beg; entreat, 9. 
Os, 6r-is ; n. ; mouth. 
Osciilum (os) ; little mouth, 

pretty mouth ; kiss, 39. 
Os-tend-o (ob), ere, i, tensus ; 

stretch towards ; expose to 

view, show, display, 5 : re- 

present, 4. 
Ostent-o (freq. of ostendo), 

are ; hold before, display, 

22. 
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Otium ; leisure ; ease, quiet» 
Ov-o, are ; triumph^ exuli, 

P. 

Pacatus (part of paco) j pacified^ 

at peace, 16. 
Pacisc-or, i, pactus ; bargain, 

See 2. 2. 
Psene ; almost. 
Palam ; openly. 
Palatium ; the Palatine HUl. 
Pallor, 6r-is ; m. ; paleness ; 

pallor. 
Pal-or, ari ; wander: palatos, 

ivhiie stragglingf 9. 
Paludamentum ; mUitary cloak. 
Palus, ud-is ; f. ; marsh^ pool. 
Pand-o, ere, i, pansus and pas- 

sus ; spready open : passis ; 

spread outy diskevelledy 11. 
Pang-o, ere, pepigi, pactus ; 

bargain. See 2. 2. Pactum 

(neut. as noun) ; bargain^ 

promisCf 23. 
Papaver, ^r-is; n.; poppy. 
Par, par-is ; equal^ a match. 
Parc-o, ere, p^perci ; spare. 

See 25. 3. 
Parens (pario, 'bring forth'), 

ent-is ; c. ; parent. 
Pariter ; equally^ alikCy 27 : at 

the sametime, 37. 
Par-o, are ; set in order ; pro- 

vide, 6 : prepare. 
Pars, part-is ; f. ; part^ share. 
Part-us (pario), iis ; m. ; ol 

spring. 



Parum (indecl. adjective as 

noun) ; too little^ not enough : 

see 37. 12 : (as adVerb) ; but 

littie, not at all, 40. 
Passim (pando) ; far and wide. 
Pass-us (pando), us ; m. ; step ; 

pace (= 5 feet), 19. 
Pat-eo, ere ; am open : patuit ; 

wa^ clear, 37. 
Pater, patr-is ; m.- ; father. 
Pastor, 6ri-s ; m. ; shepherd, 

herdsman. 
Pat-ior, i, passus ; suffer : segre 

patiens ; taking it ill^ 2. 
Patrius ; belonging to a father^ 

paternalf 22. 
Patrocinium ; protection. 
Paucitas, at-is ; f. ; small num- 

bery scantiness, 36. 
Paucus ; little^ few. 
Paullus (rare as adj.); little: 

paullum (neut. as noun) ; a 

littley a trifle: pauUo ; by a 

little, a littley 22. 
PavTdus ; fearfuly alarmed. 
Pavor, 6r-is ; m. ; fear, pamc. 
Pax, pac-is ; f . ; peace ; favour^ 1 3 . 
Pecc-o, are ; sin. 
Pectus, 6r-is ; n. ; breast. 
Pdcunia ; money. 
Pecus, 6r-is ; n. ; herd, cattle. 
Pdcles (pes), it-is ; m. ; foot- 

soldier ; infantry. 
Pell-o, ^re, pepuli, pulsus ; 

pushy drive ; expel, 3. 
Penes (prep. with acc. ) ; in the 

power of with, 40. 
P^nitus ; inwardly, deeply ; into 

the inmost part, 32. 
M 2 
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Penuria ; want, scarcity. 

Per (prep. with acc.) ; througk, 

2 : by. 
Per-ag-o, ^re, egi, actus ; carry 
through ; finish : csetera per- 
agit ; conc/udes, 24 : accom- 
p/zshf do, 29. 
Peragr-o (ager), are ; roam. 
Per-cell-o, ere, culi, culsus ; deat 
down : pefculsus ; strichen, 
cast down, disheartened. 
Perceptio (percipio), 6n-is ; f. ; 

gathering. 
Per-do, d-dre, didi, ditus ; put 
through ; put away; ruin, 29. 
Per-dxic-o, ere, duxi, ductus ; 

carry through, 38. 
Perduellio, 6n-is ; f. ; treason. 

See 22. 8. 
Peregrinus ; foreign. 
Per-f(5ro, ferre, tuli, latus ; carry 

throughf carry^ 27. 
Per-fic-io (facio), dre, feci, fec- 

tus ; accomplish, finish, 30. 
Perfidia (fides) ; perfidy. 
Per-f iig-io, €re, f ugi ; flee for 

refuge. 
Perg-o (per and rego), ^re, per- 
rexi, perrectum ; come straight 
tOf 4 : proceed. 
Periciilosus ; perilous. 
PSrTculum ; trial ; danger, peril, 

21. 
Per-mitt-o, ^re, misi, missus ; 
iet go through, let go, relin- 
quishy 5. 
Per6sus (odi) ; detesting. 
Per-pell-o, ere, puli, pulsus ; 
drive through ; drive on, 42. 



Per-petr-o (patro), are ; carry 

throughy accomplish. 
Perp^tuus (peto) ; going on 
through ; unhroken, per- 
petual. 
Per-s€qu-or, i, s$ciitus ; follow 

upy pursue. 
Per-string-o, ^re, strinxi, stric- 
tus; bindttghtly: perstringit, 
freezeSf thrills, 21. 
Per-tin-eo (teneo), ere, ui, ten- 
tum ; reach throughy reack, 
belongy 8. 
Per-v^n-io, ire, veni, ventum ; 
come throughf arrive ; pene- 
trate, 32. 
Pessimus (sup. of malus) ; worst. 
Pestifer (pestis and fero), ftr-i ; 

ruin-bringingy fatalf 4I. 
Pestilentia ; pestUence. 
PSt-o, Sre, ivi, itus ; go to^ 
make for ; attack, 2 : seek, ask 
for, 7 : fetch, 10. 
Pigritia (piger) ; sloth, sluggish- 

ness, 25. 
Pileus ; felt cap. 
Pilum ; javelin. 

Pius ; pious : pie ; righteously. 
Plac-eo, txCfplease, 18 : placet ; 
it pleases ; it is determined, 

14. 
Plebs, pleb-is ; f. ; common 

people : the commons. 
Plenus (root ple, as in impleo) ; 

full^filled. See 21. 1. 
Plerumque ; for ihe most part, 

37. 
Plurimus (sup. of multus) ; very 

I muchy very greatf 31. 
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Plus, plur-is ; tnore. See 12. 4 : 

(as adverb) ; morey 19. 
Poena ; penaUy^ pumshment. 
PolUc-eor, eri, itus ; promise, 
Pometinus; belongingto PomeHa. 
Pomoerium. See 22. 11. 
Pondus, 6r-is ; n. ; weight. 
Pon-o, 6re, posui, poaftus ; 

place ; lay asicUy 37. 
Pons, pont-is ; m. ; bridge. 
Pontiffex, ic-is ; m. ; pontifex^ 

high-priest. 
PSpiilar-is, is ; belonging to the 

people: (as noun) ; feHow- 

countryman^ 40. 
Populus; people ; nationy 2. 
Por-rig-o (pro and rego), ere, 

rexi, rectus ; make straight 

forward ; stretch^ 3. 
Porta ; gate. 
Por-tend-o (pro), ere, i, tentus ; 

stretch forward ; portend^ 27 : 

portentum (neut. part. as 

noun) ; omen ; prodigy, 39. 
Portic-us, us ; m. ; colonncuU^ 

poiiico. 
Port-o, are; carry. 
Possum, posse, potui; am able ; 

ampowerful. 
Post (prep. with acc. ) ; (^ter. 
Post^ ; after thcU^ after' 

wards. 
Posterus, comp. posterior, sup. 

postremus ; coming after^ 

followingy II : posteri; de- 

scendantSy posterity^ 3. 
Postquam ; after that. 
Postremus; last: postremo; at 

last, 27. 



Potens (possum), ent-is ; power- 

ful. 
P6tentat-us, us ; m. ; supreme 

authority^ 12. 
Potestas, at-is; power ; leave^ 

18. 
Pot-ior, iri, itus ; obtain. See 

5.7. 
Potius; rather. 
P6t-o, are ; drink. 
Prae (prep. with abl.') ; before, 

infront of 
Praeb-eo (prae and habeo), ere ; 

hold beforcy present, offer^ 4. 
Prae-dp-io (capio), ere, cepi, 

ceptum ; give rule to before- 

hand ; instruct, order^ 18, 

41. 
Prscctpuus; taken before, chief: 

praecipue; chiefly. 
Prae-clarus; very bright, illus- 

trious, 15. 
Praeco, 6n-is ; m. ; crier, herald. 
Praeda; booty, prey^ i. 
Praefectus (part. of praeficio) ; 

overseerj prefect. 
Prae-fero, ferre, tiili, latus ; put 

before, prefer, 2. 
Prae-raitt-o, ere, mlsi, missus ; 

sendforward. 
Prae-poll-eo, ere ; am very 

powerfil. 
Praesag-io, ire ; fed beforehand ; 

foreseCj 30. 
Praesens (praesum) ; that is be- 

fore; present, 21. 
Praesidium (sedeo) ; sitting be- 

fore; protection, 31 : garrison^ 

42. 
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Prae-sto, st-are, sttti, stftum 

stand before ; excel, 40. 
Prae-sum, esse, fui ; am over^ 

am at the head 0/, 14 : com- 

mand^ lo. 
Praeter (prep. with acc. ) ; past ; 

beyond, beside, 36, 40. 
Praeter-eo, ire, ivi or ii, itus ; 

go beyondf pass by: praeterita ; 

past, -4, 
Pravus ; distorted, irregular, 

wrong, 25. 
Preces ; prayers, entreaties. See 

7. 19. 
Prem-o, ere, pressi, pressus ; 

press. 
Prens-o, are ; grasp, clasp by the 

hand ; courty 34. 
Prim6r-is, is ; first, /oremost : 

(plur. as noun) ; chie/ men, 

36 : nobleSf men 0/ rank, 24. 
Primus ; first: primo (as adv.) ; 

atfirstyfirstf i. 
Princeps, clfp-is ; yfrj/. 
Prindfpium ; beginning. 
Prior, prius, (gen.) pri5r-is ; 

/ormer, first o/ two, first, 5 : 

priore nocte : last night, 41 : 

priores (as noun) ; men 0/ 

/ormer time, ancestors : prius 

(as adv.) ; be/ore, ii. 
Privatus ; private. 
Pro (prep. with abl.) ; be/ore. 

See 32. I : pro se ; /or them- 

selves, on tkeir own cmcount^ 8. 
Proca ; m. ; Proca — king of 

Alba. 
Pro-ced-o, &e, cessi, cessum ; 

move /orwardy proceed, 21 : 



parum processit ; did not 

succeed, 40. 
Pr8cella ; storm. 
Pr6cer, ' ^r-is ; chie/: (generally 

plur. as noun) ; chie/sj nobUs, 

19. 
Pro-clam-o, are ; cry out, pro- 

claim. 
Procul (adv. ) ; /ar, /ar away. 
Prod-eo, ire, ii, Jtum ; go/orth. 
Prodtgium ; prophetic sign ; 

prodigy. 
Proditio, 6n-is ; f. ; treachtry. 
Proditor, 6r-is ; m. ; traitor. 
Pro-do, d-ere, didi, dUus; put 

/orwardy make public, 10 : 

betray. 
Prcelium ; battle. 
Pr6fecto ; certainly, assuredly, 

29. 
Pr6-f2ro, ferre, tuli, latus ;push 

/orwardy extend, 26. 
Pr6fIcisc-or (facio), i, profec- 

tus; set mysel/ /orward ; set 

outj 9. 
Pro-fiig-io, ^re, f iigi ; take to 

fiight. 
Pr6fugus ; fleeing, i. 
Pr6g$ni-es (gigno), ei ; f. ; off- 

spring. 
PrS-hlb-eo (habeo), ere ; hold 

off; checkf 29 : /orbid, 34. 
Proinde ; hence, there/ore, 31. 
Pr6-lab-or, i, lapsus ; slip /or- 

ward, 39. 
Pr6p€(adv.); near, nearly, eU- 

most, 18 : (prep. with acc.), 

near, 21: propius (comp.) ; 

nearer, 21. See 23. 4. 
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PrSpSdiem ; in a day or iwo, 

32. 
Pr6p^re j hastily, 32. 
Prdpinquus (prope); neighbour- 
■' i^^i 37! (as noun); rdation^ 

kinsman^ 9. 
PrSpior, 6r-is ; nearer. See 23. 4. 
Prdpitius ; well-disposed, favour' 

able* 
Pr6-p6n-o, ere, p5sui, p6situs; 

put forthf post upf 26. 
Propter (prep. with acc. ) ; on 
. Mcount off ^, " 

Pr6-puls-o, are ; drive off^ ward 

off. 
Pr6v8catio, 6n-is ; f. ; appeal. 
Pr6-vdc-o, are ; call forth, suni' 

mon; appeal^ 22. 
ProxJmus ; nearesty 23 : last^ 

late, 18: proxime (adv.); 

nearest, 13. See 23. 4 
Piiber and pubes, ^-is; grown 

up^ ripe. 
Pub-es (coUective), is; i.\grown 

up males ; youth^ *j, 
Publlcus ; /»^/r, natimed, 
Piidiclftia; modesty. 
Puer, Sr-i; boy, child, 
Pueril-is, is ; childish ; of the 

children^ 4. 
I*ugn-o, are ; fight. 
Puls-o, are ; strike^ assanlt^ 12. 
Purg^entum (purgo) ; scour- 

ingSf refuse. 
Purg-o, are ; make clean ; clear^ 

excuse^ 7. 
PytMcus; of the Pythoness — the 

priestess of the Delphic 

Apollo. 



Q. 

Qua ; wherCy 24. 

Qua-cunque ; wheresoever^ whei - 

ever, 42. 
Quadraginta ; forty. 
Quadrig-ae (cont. from quadri- 

jugse ; quatuor and jugum), 

arum ; f. ; team offour horses, 

24. 
Quadringenti, se, a, (gen.) 

orum ; four hundred. 
Quaer-o, ere, quaesivi, qusesitus ; 

seek^ I. 
Qual-is, is; such as. See 21. 19. 
Quam (conj. ) ; than, 3 : that, 1 1 . 
Quamquam ; although, 2. See 

2. 16. 
Quando ; see 26. 6. 
Quantus ; as great : quanto ; 

with as great asj 7. See 21. 

19. 
Quattuor ; four. 
Que; and. 
Quemadmodum ; after which 

manner ; as, 33. 
Querc-us, us ; f. ; oak. 
Querela; complaint. 
Qu2r-or, i, questus ; complain. 
Qui, quse, quod ; which, who, 
Quia; because. 
Quidam ; certain^ some^ 4, 6. 

See 7. 1. 
Quies, et-is ; f.; rest ; pcuise^ 11. 
Quilibet ; any you please. See 

7.1. 
Quin ; see 4. 15, and 40. 7. 
Quinque ; five. 
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Quippe (quia and enclitic pe) ; 

because indeed* for» 
Quis-nam, quaenam, quidnam, 

(gen. ) cujusnam ; who pray : 

quidnam ; whaty 37. 
Quis-quam, quaequam, quic- 

quam, (gen. ) cujusquam ; any^ 

anyone, See 39. 3. 
Quisque ; each, See 7. 11. 
Quo ; whither^ 42 : in order 

that, 25. See 36. 10. 
Quod ; because^ 8 : since^ asy 10, 
Quondam ; /ormerly. See 7. 1. 
Quoniam; since, 5. 
Quum ; whi/e, when, i : though, 

2 : when^ 3 : quum primum ; 

whenfirst^ as soon as, 4. 

R. 

Raplna (rapio) ; plundering, 
Rap-io, ere, ui, tus ; seize^ 

snatch, carry off, 7 : raptis ; 

to the ravished maidens, 7 : 

raptus ; dragged, hurried, 22. 
Raptim ; hurrtedly. 
Ratio (ratus), 6n-is ; f. ; reckon- 

ing, plan, 19. 
Ratus (part of reor) ; reckoned ; 

established, certain : ratum 

effecit ; ratified, 4. 
Re or Red (only found in com- 

position) primarily signifies, 

back: hence, again. 
Rdcens, ent-is; fresh ; recent^ 

late. 
R^-cens-eo, ere, ui, us and itus ; 

review. 
Receptaculum ; receptacle. 



Re-cid-o (cado), Sre, i; fall 

back, recur, 12. 
R$-cip-io (capio), ^re, cepi, 

ceptus; take back: se red- 

pere ; to betake himself to 

withdrawy to retttm,, 35. 
R6cup6r-p, are ; reco^er. 
R6ciis-o, •are ; decline, refuse. 
Red-do, d-dre, didi, ditas ; 

give back, restore ; return, 

26 : redditurum jiua ; "would 

cuiminister justice, 32. 
R€*ieo, ire, ii, itum ; go back, 

retum. 
Rd-duc-o ,'dre, duxi, ductus ; 

bringback, lead back, 29. 
R6-fdro, ferre, tiili, latus ; bring 

back; bring back word, relate, 

37 • ^^py* r^gister, 26. 
Rd-fic-io, ere, feci, f ectus ; 

makeagain, get backy 37. 
Regia ; palace, court. 
Regina; queen. 
Regio, pn-is ; f. ; r^um. 
Regius ; royal, kingly. 
Regn-o, are ; reign. 
Regnum ; kingdom, throne, 
R^-o, ^re, rexi, rectus ; rt$U, 
Re%io, 6n-is; f. ; religion; re- 

ligous rites, 25 i sanctity, 15. 
Rd-linqu-o, $re, Uqui, lictus ; 

leave behind, leave. 
Rd-nov-o^ are; renew. 
Rd-nunti-o, are ; bring back 

wordyreport, 18. 
Reor, r-eri, ratus; think» See 

note, p,-37. 
R^pente; suddenly. 
Rdpentinus; sudden. 
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R6-p4t-o, dre, ivi, Itus ; <isk 
backy demand back. 

R€-p6n-o, €re, posui, positus ; 
place back^ 27 : (as pono ; see 
38. \.)^ place, rest, 36. 

R6-put-o, are ; c<ntnt back ; re- 
pct, 32. 

Res, r-ei ; f. ; thing^ circum- 
stafice, affairy mattery 7 • state^ 
9 : re Albana, the Alban 
state, Alba, 5, 7 : rem, the 
gwemmentf 14 : ab re, /rom 
the actuat /actf 14. 

R6-serv-o, are ; kfep back, re- 
serve, 

Re-sperg-o (spargo), €re, spersi, 
spersus ; besprinkle, bespatter, 

35. 

Re-spic-io, ere, spexi, spectum ; 

lcok back. 
Re-spond-eo, ere, i, sponsum ; 

promise in return ; answer : 

responsum (neut. part. as 

noun) ; answer, 
Re-stingu-o, 6re, stinxi, stinc- 

tus ; put outf quench, 31. 
Rest-is, is ; f . ; rope, 
Re-ttn-eo, ere, ui, tentus ; hold 

back. 
RS-vfih-o, €re, vexi, vectus ; 

carry back, carry home, 28. 
R6-vdr-eor, eri, itus ; /ear. 
Re-v6c-o, are ; call back, recall. 
Rex, reg-is ; m. ; king. 
Ripa; bank. 
Rite ; duly. 
Rixa; quarrelf brawl. 
Robur, 6r-is ; n. ; hardness, 

strength. 



Ruina (ruo) ; tumbling down, 

ruin, 25. 
' Ru-o, ere, i ; /cUl violently ; 

rush, 23. 
Ruptor (nmipo), 6r-is ; m. ; 

breaker, transgressor, 24. 
Rursus ; again. 
Rus, rur-is ; n. ; countiy—2& 

op^osed to town. 



S. 



Sacellum ; chapel. 

Sacer, sacr-i ; sacred: sacrum 

(neut. as noun) ; sacred rite, 

6. 
Sacerdos, 6t-is ; c. ; priest, 16 : 

priestesSy 4. 
Sacrificium ; sacrifice. 
Sacr-o, are ; make sacred, dedi- 

catCj 8. 
SaevJtia; cruelty. 
Sali-i, orum ; in. ; priests 0/ 

Mars. See 23. 6. 
Salt-us, us ; m. ; woody pasture, 

woodf 4. 
Salut-o, are ; hail, salute. 
Salv-eo, ere ; am in good hecUth : 

salve ; wdcome: salvere ju- 

bent ; they bid hail^ they hailt 

13. 
Salvus ; safiy well, 41. 

Sanctus (sancio); sacred, invio- 

lable, 16. 
Sanguis, guin-is ; m. ; blood. 
Sitis (adv. ) ; sufficiently^ enough, 

5. See 37. 11. 
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ScelerAtus (scelero) ; poUuted, 

accursed, 41. 
Scelus, €r-is ; n. \' crime, 
Scind-o, ere, scidi, scissus;^»^; 

tear^ II. 
Scio, sc-ire ; krurw, 
Sciscit-or, zTVy get to kncw, in- 

q^ire, 4. ^ 

Scrib-o, ere, scripsi, scriptus ; 

write ; enroly 29. 
Sciitum; shield. 
S« or Sed (old form of sine, 

Tvithout, but only found in 

composition) signifies, apart^ 

aside, 
Secretus (part. of secemo) ; se- 

parate, retired: in secretum; 

aside, 31. 
Secundus (sequor) ; following ; 

next, second, 21 : secundum 

(prep. with acc.) ; afierf 4, 

22 ; according to, 22. 
Seciir-is ; f. ; cuce» 
Sed ; but. 

S€d-eo, ere, sedi, sessum ; sit. 
Sed-es, is ; f. ; seaty settietnent, 

I. 
Seditio (se and do), 6n-is ; f. ; 

putting apart ; ciTjil discord, 

27. 
Sed-o, are ; calm. 
Se-greg-o (grex), are ; herd 

apart ; separate, 21. 
Sella (from sedula, dim. of 

sedes); seat, chair. 
Senator, 6r-is ; m. ; senator. 
SenSt-ns, iis ; m. ; senate. 
S€nex, sen-is ; old : (as noun) ; 

old man. 



Sensim ; perceptibly ; slowly, 

graducUlyy 23. 
Sens-us, iis; m.'; perception, 

37. 
Sent-io, ire, sensi, sensum ; 

discern by the senses ; perceive, 

23. 
Sep€l-io, ire, ivi, sepultus ; 

bury, 
Se-p6n-o, ere, posui, positus ; 

set asidcy set apart. 
Septem ; seven. 
Sepulcrum ; tomb. 
Sepultura; burial. 
Sequ-or, i, seciitus ; follow. 
Serenus ; ccUmy serene. 
Serus ; late. 
Servil-is, is; servile. 
Servitium ; slavery. 
Servitus, iit-is ; f. ; slavery. 
Servus; slave. 
Seu; whether. 
Sex ; six. 

Sicc-o, are ; dry ; drain, 30. 
Signific-o, are ; sigmfy. 
Signum ; sign ; signal, 7. 
Silentium ; sUence. 
Silva ; wood. 

Silvius ; Silvian (Silviae), 3. 
SimH-is, is ; like : simillimus 

(sup.) ; very like, 4. 
Simul ; at the same time, 2 : as 

soon ox, 42. 
Simiil-o, are ; nuike like ; feign, 

pretend. 
Simu]tas (simul), at-is : f. ; 

coming together, encounter : 

animosity, 43. 
Stnc (prep. with abL ) ; without. 
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Singulus (rare in sing.); Of^ 
to each, Hngle: singuli; each, 
See 14. 7. 

Sinister, istr-i ; l^, 

Sin-o, ere, sivi, sTtus ; set dowHy 
leave ; let, allow^ 21. See 

2. 20. 

Sit-io, ire ; am thirsty : sitiens ; 

thirsty, 
Sit-us, us ; m. ; situaiion, site, 

3. See 2. 20. 

Socer, er-i ; /ather-in-law, 
Soci^tas, 5t-is ; f. ; alliance, 
Socius (adj.) ; alliedf 2 : (as 

noun) ; partner, 23 : ally. 
Socors (se and cor), cord-is ; 

without intellect ; sluggish : 

socordius (comp. adv. ) ; slug' 

gishly^ 18. 
S61-eo, ere, solitus sum ; am 

accustomedy am used. 
Solitudo, in-is ; f. ; solitude ; 

wastCf 4. 
SoUennis, is ; sacred ; see 7. 7 : 

(neut. as noun) ; sacred riteSy 

festivalf 7. 
SolKcit-o, are ; move violently ; 

disturb, importune^ 25. 
S5lum ; ground^ soil, 
Sol-us, ius ; alone: solum 

(adv. ) ; onfyy 2. 
Solv-o, Sre, i, solutus ; loosen^ 

untie, 
S6p-io, ire ; luU to sleep ; stun^ 

32. 
Sordidus ; filthy^ squalid, 8 : 

basCf 41. 
Soror, or-is ; sister. 
Sospit-o, are ; save, preserve. 



Spatium ; space^ 21 : space of 

time, timCf 29. 
Speci-es, ei ; semblctnce^ show, 

3 : beauty^ 10. 
Specidsus ; shoTvy-looking, fair ,\ 

specious. 
Spectaculum ; show^ spectacle. 
Spectator, 6r-is ; m. ; spectator. 
Spect-o, are ; gaze at, behold ; 

look^ tendi 7 : spectantes ; 

the spectators^ 21 : spectatus ; 

looked up tOf respectedf excel- 

lentj 40. 
Spem-o, erc, sprevi, spretus ; 

despise. 
Sper-o, are ; hopefor, 27. 
Spes, sp-ei ; f. ; hope. 
Spirit-us, iis ; m. ; health ; 

spirity 25. 
Sp81i-o, are ; spoil, despoil, 8. 
Spolium ; spoil. 
Spond-eo, ere, spopondi, spon- 

sus ; pledgCf betroth : sponsus 

(part. as noun) ; betrothed, 

lover, 22. 
Sponte (no other case but 

spontis ; usually with a pro- 

noun) : sponte sua ; ofhis own 

accord, 31. 
Stabil-is (sto), is ; stable, steady, 

fixed, I. 
Stabulum ; standing-place ; stcUl, 

stable, 4. 
Statim ; steadily ; forthwith, 

immediately : primo statim ; 

at the very first, 21. 
Stativ-a, orum ; n. ; camp. Sec 

19. 5. 
Statu-o, 6re, i, statatus ; set 
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up ; iet up — in the mind, de' 

termifu, 36. 
Stimul-Oy are ; prick on^ spur 

on, excite. 
Stip-o, are ; press together ; sur- 

round, 35. 
Stirps, stirp-is ; f. ; stockf stem, 

race^family, 3: offspring, 3. 
Sto, st-are, stdti, statum ; 

stand. 
Strag-es (stemo), is ; f. ; cver- 

tkrow ; slaughter. 
Strenuus ; active. 
String-o, €re, strinxi, strictus ; 

draw tightly ; grasp ; draw, 

22. 

Stud-eo, ere ; am anxious, 40. 
Studium ; zea/ ; fandness, af- 

fectiony 2 : desire, 7. 
Stup-eo, ere ; am confounded, 

astoundedf 41. 
Stupr-o, are ; ravish. 
Stuprum ; rape. 
Sub (prep. with acc. and abL ) ; 

under. See 38. 6, and 18. 4. 
Sub-eo, ire, ii, ftum ; go under ; 

march up, ii. 
Sub-%-o (ago), €re, ^;i, actus ; 
, drive under ; compel, con- 

strainy 18. 
Subitus ; sudden : subito, sud- 

denly. 
Sub-jic-io (jacio), drc, jeci, 

jectus ; throw under ; put 

under, subject, 16. 
Sublicius (sublica, pile) ; resHng 

upon woodenpiles, 26. 
Subllm-is, is; uplifted; high; 

alofty 27. 






Sttb-merg«o, €re, mersi, mer- 

sus ; (Hp under ; droTvn, 3. 
Sub-sist-o, ^re, stitti ; stand still 

(almost always intransitive) : 

(but transitive) ; wiihstandf 

etncounter, 4. 
Suc-ced-o (sub), dre, cessi, 

cessum ; march up^ 23 : come 

after, succeed, 35. 
Stti, sibi, se : see Pr. 38. 
Sum, esse, fui ; am ; happen, 
Sum-mitt-o (sub), dre, mlsi, 

missus ; put under, 4. 
Summus (subimus, from sub) ; 

upmost ; highest ; grecUest : 

summa; summii — that whidi 

is highest : summa rerum ; 

the supreme power, thegovem' 

ment, 14. 
Sum-o (sub and emo), ^re, 

sumpsi, sumptus ; take up, 4 : 

set upf assume, 6. 
Super (prep. with acc.) ; on, 21 

over, 29. 
Superbia ; pride. 
Superbus (super) ; up/ifted, 

proud, tyrannical : superbe ; 

haughtily. 
Supemus ; upper : supeme ; 

from above. 
Superstitio, 6n-is ; f. ; excess in 

rdigion; superstition ; religious 

terror. 
Super-sum, esse, fui ; am over 

and above ; survive, 21, 25. 
Sup^rus ; on high : comp. su- 

perior ; higher ; superior : 

superior erat ; had the ad- 

vantage, 11, 37 : former, 28 : 
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upper, 32 : superl. supremus ; 

highest. 
SuppMit-o, are ; am at hand ; 

suffice^ 38. 
Supplicium ; punishment. 
Suspectus (part. of suspicio) ; 

suspectedf 36. 
Sus-pend-o (sub), ere, i, pen- 

sus ; hang up, 22 : suspensus ; 

hungup; in suspense, 21. 
Sus-tin-eo (sub and teneo), ere, 

ui, tentus ; hold up ; support, 

endure, 32. 
Suus ; his own : Pr. 38. 



T. 



Tabema ; shed^ shop. 

Tac-eo, ere ; am silent. 

Tacitus ; sUent. 

Talentum ; taient. 

Tam ; so. 

Tamen ; yet, nevertheless. 

Tandem ; at length. 

Tang-o, ere, tetigi, tactus ; 

touch. 
Tanquam ; cts if, as it were. 
Tantisper ; for so long a time ; 

allthewhile; meanwhile, 18. 
Tantus ; so great ; tantum ; so 

much, so, 12 : only, 4. 
Tarquini-i, orum ; Tarquinii — 

a town of Etruria. 
Tectum (tego) ; rooj ; building, 

house, 
Telum (properly and usually) ; 

missile: (but also any) weapon. 



21, 32 : sword (as opposed to 

anna, *shields*), 21. 
Temeritas, St-is ; f. ; rashness, 

recklessness. 
Temp€r-o, are ; apportion, tevt- 
per : temperata ; reguiated, 1 7. 

See 25. 3. 
Tempestas (tempus), at-is ; f. ; 

portion of time ; time, 15 : 

weather ; storm, tempest, 13. 
Templum ; temple. See 5. 3, 

and 25. 3. 
Tempus, 6r-is ; n. ; time. 
Tenebr-ae (no sing.), arum ; £ ; 

shades of evening, darkness, 

40. 
Ten-eo, ere, ui, tus ; hold, 

occupy, retain. 
Tent-o, are; handle ; try, 40. 
Tergum; back ; rear, 23. 
Tem-i, orum ; three each, 21. 
TSr-o, ere, trivi, tritus ; rub, 

wear away ; waste, 18. 
Terra ; earth ; land ; soil, 9. 
Terror, 6r-is ; m. ; terror. 
Tertius ; third. 
Testamentum ; wUl. 
Test-is, is ; c. ; witness. 
Tiber-is, is ; m. ; the Tiber. See 

4. 3. 
Timor, 6r-is ; m. ; fear. 
Tollo, ere, sustiili, sublatus ; 

pick up, recover. 
Tonitr-us, us ; m. ; thundering. 
Torp-eo, ere ; am numbed, stu- 

pefied, 32. 
T6t-us, ius ; whole. 
Trabea ; purple and white gown 

robe ofstate. 
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Tra-do (trans and do), d-5re, 

didi, ditus; hand aver ; trans- 

mit ; ddiver up^ 4 : hand 

from one to another, relate, 

25 : hand down, 36. 
Tra-duc-o (trans), ^re, duxi, 

ductus ; carry over ; trans- 

port, transfer, 24, 38. 
Trah-o, ere, traxi, tractus ; 

drag. 
Traject-us (trans and jacio), 

us ; crossing over, passage, 3. 
Tranquillus ; tranquil. 
Trans (prep. with acc. ) ; across, 

over ; (in composition), 

through. 
Trans-eo, ire, ii, itum ; go 

acrosSf cross, 29. 
Trans-fig-o, Sre, fixi, fixus ; 

pierce through. 
Trans-fiig-io, €re, fiigi ; flee 

over, desert^ 37. 
TransTl-io, (trans and salio), ire, 

ivi or ui ; leap over, 5. 
Transitio (transeo), 6n-is ; f. ; 

going over^ desertion, 23. 
Trecent-i, ae, a, (gen. ) orum ; 

three hundred. 
Trepidatio, 6n-is ; f. ; alarm. 
Trepid-o, are ; tremble: trepi- 

datum est ; alarm was felt, 

29. 
Trepidus ; disturbjd : in re tre- 

pida ; in this emergency, 23. 
Tres, tria, (gen.) trium ; three. 
Tribunus ; tribune. 
TrigeniTnus ; three born at a 

birth : trigemina spolia ; the 

spoils of thc thrce brotherSf 22. 



Trigesimus ; thirtieth. 
Triginta ; thirty. 
Trist-is, is ; sad. 
Triumph-o, are; trtumph. 
Troj-a ; Troy. 
Trojanus ; Trojan. 
Trucid-o, are ; murder. 
Tum or (with the enclitic ce) 

Tunc ; then, at that time : 

tum-tum ; see ii. 7 and 8. 
Tumult-us, iis ; m. ; tumult. 
Turba ; tumult, crowd : turba 

omnis ; all sorts of people, 6. 
Turbidus ; tumultuous, stormy. 
Turb-o, are ; disturb. 
Tut-or, 6r-is ; m. ; defender, 

guardian, 27. 
Tut-or, ari; defend, 36. 
Tutus ; safe. 
Tyrannus ; tyrant. 



U. 



Ubertas, at-b ; f. ; fruitfulness. 
Ubi ; when, 4 : where, 5. See 

30. 2. 
Ulix-es, is ; Ulysses. 
Ultimus ; lasty 2 : extremcy 34. 
Ultor (ulciscor), 6r-is ; m. ; 

avenger. 
Ultra (prep. with acc. ) ; be- 

yond: (adv.) ; beyond, further, 

any longer, 14. 
Ultro ; willingly, of their own 

accord, 42. 
Unda ; wave, water. 
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Unde ; whence, See 36. 8. 
Undique ; from all quarters^ on 

ail sides. 
Universus (unus and verto) ; 

iurned into one ; all togethery 

Un-us, ius; one. 
Urbanus ; of the city, 34. 
Urbs, urb-is ; f. ; city. 
Usquam ; anywhere, in any 

instance, 10. See 30. 2. 
Usque; all the way : usque 

ad ; asfar as, 26. 
Us-us, us ; m. ; use. 
Ut or Uti (13) ; thaty 2 : ^w, 4 : 

when, 23. See 4. 18. 
Uter, utr-ius ; which of two. 
Uter-que, utr-ius-que ; each of 

twOj both, 2, 
Util-is, is ; usefulf expedient. 
Utrimque ; from both sides ; on 

both sides, 19. 
Utroque ; to both places, 13. 
Uxor, 6r-is ; wife. 



V. 

Vacuus ; empty. 
Vagit-us, us ; m. ; cry. 
Validus; strong. 
Vanus ; empty, of no use, 6. 
Varius ; various, varying. 
Vast-o, are ; rwvage, lay waste. 
Vastus ; waste^ wild ; vast. 
Vat-es, is ; c. ; soothsayer. 
Vehiculum (veho) ; chariot. 
Veient-es, ium ; people of 
Veii — a town in Etruna. 



Velut \ as if as, 
Venerabil-is, is ; venerable. 
Venia ; pardon, 
Vdn-io, ire, veni, ventum ; 

come. 
Venor, ari ; hunt. 
Ventus ; wind. 
Venus, Sr-is ; Venus» 
Verb6r-o, are ; scourge. 
Verbum ; word. 
Verecundia ; respect, reverence, 3. 
Vers-o (freq. of verto) ; whirl 

about ; disturb, 14: turn, 41. 
Versus (prep. with acc.) ; to- 

wards, 21. 
Vert-o, dre, i, versus ; turn. 
Verus ; true : vere ; truty, 

tndeed, 32 : verius (comp.) ; 

more truly, rather, 39 : vero ; 

in truth, indeed, 34. 
Vestal-is, is ; belonging to Vesta : 

(as noun) ; vestal virgin, 3. 
Vestibulum ; entrance, court, 

colonnade. 
Vestigium ; footprint, trace. 
Vest-is, is ; f. ; garment, rai- 

ment. 
Vet-o, are, ui, itus ; forbid. 
Vetus, er-is ; old. 
Vetustus ; ancient, old. 
Vice ; see 21. 13. 
Vicinus ; neighbouring. 
Victor, 5r-is ; m. ; conqueror, 

victor. 
Victoria; victory ; success, il. 
Vicus ; street. 
Vid-eo, ere, vidi, visus ; see : 

videor ; am seen ; seem, 8. 
Viginti (indecl.) ; tzventy. 
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VOCABULARY. 



Vfgor, or-is ; m. ; vigour. 
Vinc-io, ire, vinxi, vinctus ; 

bind. 
Vinc-o, 8re, vici, victus ; con- 

qtteroTj defeat. 
Vinculum ; bind^ chain. 
Vindic-o, are ; claim ; protecty 

22. 
Viol-o, are ; violate. 
Vir, vir-i ; nian (as opposed to 

woman); kusband, ii. 
Virginitas, at-is ; f. ; virginity. 
Virgo, Tn-is; virgin. 
Viril-is, is ; male. 
Viritim ; man by man. 
Virtus, iit-LS ; f. ; manliness ; 

mrtuey valour. 
Vis, y-\^'y force^ violencey l, 3: 

strength, 6. See i. 11. 
Vis-us (video), us ; m. ; vision^ 

appearance. 
Vivus ; Hving, alive. 



Vix ; hardly, scarcdy. 
Vocfftr-or, ari ; cry out, bawl 

out. 
Volit-o (freq. of volo), are ; 

fiy- 

V6I-0, are ; fly, 

V6I0, velle, volui ; wishj am 

willing: volens ; wUlingy fa- 

vourable, 13. 
Voluntarius ; of his own free 

will ; as a volunteer, 42. 
Voluntas, at-is ; wUl, wish, 

acquiescencCy 3. 
V6v-eo, ere, vovi, votus ; vow. 
Vox, v6c-is ; f. ; voice. 
Vulgatus (part. of vulgo) ; 

noised abroad, common, 5« 
Vulgo (adv. ) ; commonly. 
Vulgus, i ; n. ; common people. 
Vulngr-o, are ; wound. 
Vulnus, er-is ; n. ; wound. 
Vultur, iir-is; m. ; wlture. 



THE END. 
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